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INTRODUCTION, 



Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cárt, 
^d often took leave— but seemed loath to depart If 

Pbior. 



The Author of the Waverley Novels had hitherto proceeded in an 
nnabated course of popularíty, and might, in his peculiar district of litera- 
ture, bave been termed L*Enfant Oáté of success. It was plain, however, 
that freqnent publication most finally wear out the public favour, unless 
somé mode could be deyised to give an appearance of novelty to snbsequent 
prodnctions. Scottish manners, Scottisn dialect, and Scottish charactera 
of note being those with which the author was most intimately and 
familiarly acquainted, were the groundwork npon which he had hitherto 
relied for giving effect to his narrative. It was, however, obvions that 
tMs kind of interest must in the end occasion a degree of sameness and 
repetition, if exclusively resorted to, and that the reader was Ukely at 
length to adopt the language of Edwin in Pamell's Tale — 



" * Revene the spell/ lie cries, 

' Attd let it fairly now soffice, 

The gambol has been ^own.'" 

Nothing can be more dangerous for the fame of a professor of the fíne 
árts than to permit (if he can possibly prevent it) the character of a man- 
nerist to be attached to him, or that ne should be supposed capable of 
success only in a particular and limited style. The public are, in generál, 
very ready to adopt the opinion that he who has pleased them in one 
peculiar mode of composition is, by means of that very tedent, rendered 
mcapable of yenturing upon other subjects. The efifect of tliis disinclina- 
tion on the part of the public towards the artificers of their pleasures, 
when they attempt to enlarge their means of amusing, may be seen in the 
censures usually passed by vulgar criticism upon actors or artists who 
venture to change the character of their efforts, that, in so doing, they 
may enlarge the scale of their art. 

There is somé justice in this opinion, as there always is in sueh as attain 
generál currency. It may often happen on the stage that an actor, by 
possessing in a pre-eminent degree the extemal qualities necessary to give 
effect to comedy, may be deprived of the right to aspire to tragic excel- 
ence; and in painting or literary composition an artist or poet may be 
master exclusively of modes of thought and powers of expression which 
coufíne him to a single course of subjects. But much more frequently the 
same capacity which cames a man to popularíty in one department will 
obtain for him success in another, and that must be more particularly the 
case in literary composition than either in acting or painting, because the 
adventurer in that department is not impeded in his exertions by any 
peculiaríty of features or conformation of person proper for particular parts^ 

^ The mottó aUndes to the Author retnming to the &la^e t«^(^\A^^ «1\ax \^kiN2d% 
taken leave. 
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or, by any peculiar mechanical habits of using the pencil, limited to a 
particular class of subjects. 

Whether this reasoninff be correct or otherwise, the preseiit author felt 
that, in confíning himself to subjects purely Scottish, he was not only 
likely to weary out the indulKence of his readers, but alsó greatly to limit 
his own power of affording them pleasure. In a highly polished country, 
where so much genius is monthly employed in catering for public amuse- 
ment, a fresh topic, such as he had himself had the happiness to light 
upon, is the untasted spiing of the desert — 

*' Men biess their stars and call it luxury." 

But when men and horses, cattle, camels, and dromedaries have poached 
the spring intő mud, it becomes loathsome to those who at fírst drank of 
it with rapture ; and he who had the merít of discovering it, if he would 
preserve his reputation with the tribe, must display his talents by a fresh 
discovery of untasted fountains. 

If the author who iinds himself limited to a particular class of subjects 
endeavours to sustain his reputation by stríving to add a novelty of attrac- 
tion to themes of the same character which have been formerly successful 
nnder his management, there are manifest reasons why, after a certain 
point, he is likely to faü. If the minc be not wrought out, the strength 
and capacity of the miner become necessarily exhausted. If he closely 
imitates the narratives which he has before rendered successful, ho is 
doomed to ** wonder that they please no more." If he struggles to take a 
dilferent vicw of the same class of subjects, he speedily discovers that what 
íb obvious, gmceful, and natnral has been exhausted ; and, in order to 
obtaiu the indispensable charm of novelty, he is forced upon caricature, 
and, to avoid being trite, must become extravagaut. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to enumirate so many reasons wby the 
author of the Scottish Novels, as they were then exclusively termed, should 
be desirous to make an experiment on a subject purely English. It was 
his purpose at the same time to have rendered the experíment as complete 
as possible by bringing the intended work before the public as the effort 
of a new candidate for their favour, in order that no degree of prejudice, 
whether favourable or the reverse, might attach to it as a new production 
of the Author of Waverley ; but this intention was afterwards departed 
from, for reasons to be hereafter mentioned. 

The períod of the narrative adopted was the reign of Richárd I., not only 
as abounding with characters wnose yery names were sure to attract 
geueral attention, but as affording a stríking contrast betwixt the Saxons, 
by whom the soil was cultivated, and the Normans, who still reigned in it 
as conquerors, reluctant to míx with the vanquished, or acknowledge 
themselves of the same stock. The idea of this contrast was taken from 
the ingenious and unfortunate Logan's tragedy of Runnamede, in which, 
about the same períod of history, the author had seen the Saxou and 
Norman baroBS opposed to each other on different sides of the stage. He 
does not recollect tliat there was any attempt to contrast the two races in 
their habits and sentiments ; and, indeed, it was obvious that history was 
yiolated by introducing the Saxons still existing as a high-minded and 
martial race of nobles. 

They did, however, survive as a peoplo, and somé of the ancient Saxon 

families possessed wealth and power, although they were exceptions to the 

humble condition of the race iu generál. It seemed to the author that the 

existence of the two races in the same country— the vanquished distin- 

guisbed by tboir plain, homely, blunt mauncrs, ajid the &ee spint infused 
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by their ancient institutions and laws, the victors by the high spiiit of 
military fame, personal adventure, and whatever could distínguisn them 
as the Flower of Chivalry— might, intermixed with other characters be- 
longing to the same time and country, interest the reader by the contrast, 
if the author should not fail on his part. 

Scotlandy however, had been of laté used so exclusively as the scene of 
what is called Historical Románcé, that the pi*eliminary letter of Mr. 
Laurence Templeton became ín somé measure necessary. To this, as to 
an Introduction, the reader is referred, as expressing the author's purpose 
and opinions in undertaking this species of composition, under the neces- 
sary reservation that he is far from thinkiug he has attained the point 
at which he aimed. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that there was no idea or wish to pass off 
the supposed Mr. Templeton as a reál person. But a kind of coutiuuation 
of the Tales of my Landlord had been recently attempted by a stranger, 
and it was snpposed this Dedicatory E^istlé might pass for aome iinitation 
of the same kind, and thus, putting inquirers upon a falsé sccnt, induce 
them to believe they had before them the work of somé new candidate for 
their favour. 

After a considerable part of the work had been finished and printcd, 
the publishers, who pretended to discem in it a germ of popularity, 
remonstrated strenuously against it appearing as an absolutely anony- 
mous production, and contended that it should have the advantage 
of being anuounced as by the Anthor of Waverley. The author 
did not make any obstinate opposition, for he began to be of opinion 
with Dr. Wheeler, in Miss Edgeworth's excellent tale of Manceworing^ 
that "Trick npon Trick" might be too much for the patience of an 
indulgent public, and might be reasonably considered as trifling with 
their favour. 

The book, therefore, appeared as an avowed continuation of the Waverley 
Novels ; and it would be ungrateful not to acknowledge that it met witn 
the same favourable reception as its predecessors. 

Such annotations as may be useful to assist the reader in comprehending 
the characters of |;he Jew, the Templar, the Captain of the mercenaries, or 
Free Companions as they were called, and others proper to the period, 
are added, but with a sparing hand, since suj£cient iniormation on these 
subjects is to be. found in generál history. 

An incident in the tale which had the good fortune to find favour in the 
eyes of many readers is more directly borrowed from the stores of old 
románcé — I mean the meeting of the King with Friar Tuck at the cell of 
that buxom hermit. The generál tone of the story belongs to all ranks 
and all countries, which emulate each other in describing the rambles of a 
disguised sovereign, who, going in search of information or amusement 
intő the lower ranks of life, meets with adventures diverting to the reader 
or hearer, from the contrast betwixt the monarch's outward appear- 
ance aud his reál character. The Eastem tale-teller has for his theme 
the disguised expeditious of Haroun Alraschid with his faithful atten- 
dants, Mesrour and Giafar, through the midnight streets of Bagdad ; 
and Scottish tradition dwells upon the similar exploits of James V., 
distinguished during such excursions by the travelling name of the 
Goodman of Ballengeigh, as the Commander of the Faithful, when he 
desired to be incognito, was known by that of II Bondocani. The 
French minstrels are not silcnt on so popular a theme. There must have 
been a Norman originál of the Scottish metrical romauct^ oí ^"ö»1 
Col2Íar, in which Charlemagoe is introduced aa tldö \mkxio^ii ^\3lrsX <A ^ 
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charcoalman.t It seems to have been tbe originál of other poems of the 
kind. 

In meriT England there is no end of popnlar ballads on thís theme. The 
poem of John the Reeve, or Steward, mentioned by Bishop Percy in tbe 
Keliques of English Poetry,^ is said to have tomed on such an incident ; 
and we have, bcsides, the King and the Tanner of Tamworth, the Ring 
and the AliÚer of Mansfield, and others on the same topic. But the 

Í>ccaliar tale of this natnre to which the anthor of lyanhoe has to acknow- 
edge an obligation is more ancient by two centuries than any of these last 
mentioned. 

It was fírst commonicatcd to the public in that coríous record of ancient 
literatnre which has been accumulated by the combined exertions of Sir 
Egerton Brydges and Mr. Hazlewood, in the periodical work entitled the 
British Bibliographer. From thence it has been transferred by the 
Üeverend Charles Henry Hartshorne, M.A., editor of a very corions 
yolnme entitled *' Ancient Metrical Tales, printed chiefly from originál 
sonrces, 1829." Mr. Hartshome gives no other authority for the present 
f ragment, except the article in the Bibliographer, where it is entiued the 
Kyng and the Hermite. A short abstract of its contents will show its 
fiimilarity to the meeting of Ring Richárd and Friar Tuck. 

Eing Edward (we are not told which among the monarchs of that name, 
bnt, from his temper and habits, we may suppose Mward IV.) sets forth 
with his coart to a gallant hanting match in Sherwood Forest, in which, 
as is not unnsnal for prínces in románcé, he faUs in with a deer of extra- 
ordinary size and swiftness, and porsues it closely, till he has outstripped 
his whole retinne, tired out hounds and horse, and finds himself alone 
nnder the gloom of an extensive forest, upon which night is descending. 
Under the apprehensions natoral to a situation so uiicomfortable, the king 
recoUects that he has heard how poor men, when apprehensive of a bad 
night's lodging, pray to Saint Julián, who, in the Romish calendar, stands 
quartermastei-general to all forlom travellers that render him due homage. 
Edward puts up his orisons accordingly, and by the guidance, donbtless, 
of the good Saint, reaches a small path, conducting him to a chapel in the 
forest, having a hermit's cell in its close vicinity. The king liears the 
reverend man, with a companion of his solitude, teliing his b^ds within, 
and moekly requcsts of him quarters for the night. '*I have no accom* 
niodation for such a lord as ye be," said the Hermit. '* I live here in the 
wüdemess upon roots and rinds, and may not receive intő my dwelling 
evén the poorest wretch that lives, unless it were to savé his life." The 
Eing inquires the way to the nex|; town, and, understanding it is by a 
road which he cannot find without difficulty, evén if he had daylight to 
befríend him, he declares that, with or without the Hermit's consent, he 
was determined to be his guest that night He is admitted accordingly, 
not without a hint from the recluse that were he himself out.of his priestly 
weeds he would care little for his threats of using vioíence, and that he 
gives way to him, not out of intim idation, but simply to avoid scandal. 

The kin^ is admitted intő the cell, two bundles of straw are shaken 
down for his accommodation, and he comforts himself that he is now under 
shelter, and that 



(I 



A night will soon be gone. 



f This very cnrious poem, long a desideratum in Scottish literatnre, and given np as 
Irrccoverably lost, wa« lately brought to light by the reaearches of Dp. Irvine of the 
Advocates' Library, and has been reprinted by Mr. Davld Laing, Edinbmi^ 

/ VoL íL, p. 167. 
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Other wants, however, orise. The guest becomes clamorous for supper, 
observing, 

'* For certainly, as I yon say, 
I ne had never so sorry a day, 
That I ne had a merry nigut" 

But this indication of his taste for good cheer, joined to the annunciation 
of his being a follower of the Court, who had lost himself at the great 
hanting-match, cannot indnce the niggard Hermit to produce bettcr faré 
than bread and cheese, for which his guest showed httle appetite ; and 
** thin drink," which was evén less acceptable. At length the King presses 
his hőst on a jpoint to which he had more than once alluded, without 
obtaining a satisfactory reply ; — 

" Then said the King, ' by Gk>dy8 grace, 
Thoa wert in a merry place, 

To shoot should thou lére ; 
When the foresters go to rest, 
Sometyme thou might haye of the beat, 

Ali of the wild deer ; 
I wold hold it for no scathe, 
Thongh thou hadst bow and arrows baith, 

Althoff thou best a Frere. ' " 

The Hermit, in retum, expresses his apprehension that his guest means 
to drag him intő somé confession of offence against the forest laws, wMch, 
being betrayed to the King, might cost him nis life. Edward answers by 
fresh assurances of secrecy, and again urges on him the necessity of pro- 
curing somé venison. The Hermit replies, by once more insisting on the 
duties incumbent upon him as a churcnman, and continues to affirm him- 
self free from all such breaches of order : — 

" Many day I have here been, 
• And flesh-meat I eat never, 
But milk of the kye ; 
Warm thee well, and ^o to slcep, 
And I will lap Úiee with my cupe, 
Softly to lye." 

It would seem that the manuscript is here imperfect, for we do not find 
the reasons which íinally induced the curtal Friar to amend the King's 
cheer. But acknowledging his guest to be such a **good fellow" as has 
seldom graced his board, the holy man at length produces the best his cell 
afifords. Two candles are placed on a table, white bread and baked pasties 
are displayed by the ligbt, besides choice of venison, both salt and fresh, 
from which they select collops. ** I might have eaten my bread dry," said 
the King, "had I not pressed thee on the score of archery, but now have 
I dined liké a prince — if we had but drink enow." 

This too is afforded by the hospitable anchorite, who despatches an 
assistant to fetch a pot of four gallons from a secret comer near his bed, 
aud the whole three set in to serious drinking. This amusement is super- 
intended by the Friar, accordiug to the recurrence of certain fustian woids, 
to be repeated by every compotátor in turn before he drank — a species of 
High Jinks, as it were, by which they regulated their potations, as toasts 
were given in latter times. The one toper Bayafusty bandias, to which the 
other is obliged to reply, strike pantnere^ and the Friar passes many jests 
on the King's want of memory, who sometimes forgets the words of action. 
The night is spent in this jolly pastime. Before his departure in the 
niorning, the King invites his reverend hőst to Court, promises, at least, 
to requite his hospitality, and expresses himself much. igtlwxs^d. níVOcv \5Í!A 
eutcrtainment. TíiejoUy Hermit at length. ag;reea lo NftTLX.\Mft ^2cC\^^^aKl^ «sA. 
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to inquire for Jack Fletcher, which is the name assumed by the Eang. 
Affcer the Hermit has shown Edward somé feats of archery, the joyons pair 
separate. The Ring rides home, and rejoins his retinue. As the románcé 
is imperfecty we are not acqnainted how the discovery takes place ; but it 
is probably much in the same manner as in other narratives taming on the 
same snbject, where the hőst, apprehensive of death for having trespassed 
on the respect due to his Sovereign, whüe incognito, is agreeably surprised 
by receiving honoors-and reward. 

In Mr. Hartshonie's coUection, there is a románcé on the same founda- 
tion^ called Eing Edward and the Shepherd,t which, considered as illos- 
trating nianners, is still more curíons than the Eing and the Hermit ; but 
it is íoreign to the present pnrpose. The reader has here the originál 
legend from which the incident in the románcé is derived ; and the identi- 
l^g the irregular Eremite with the Friar Tuck of Robin Hood's story 
was an obvions expedient. 

The name of Ivaiihoe was snggested by an old rhyme. AH novelists have 
had occasion at somé time or other to wish, with Falstaff, that they knew 
where a commodity of good names was to be had. On snch an 'occasion the 
author chanced to call to memory a rhyme recording three names of the 
manors forfeíted by the ancestors of the celebrated Hampden, for striking 
the Black Prince a blow with his racket, when they qoarrelled at tennis : — 

'* Tring, Wing, and Ivanboe, 
For striking of a blow, 
Hami>den md forego. 
And g^ad he conld escape so.** 

The word suited the anthor's porpose in two matériái respects — for, first, 
it had an ancient English sound ; and, secondly, it conveyed no indication 
whatever of the natore of the story. He presnmes to hold his last qnality 
to be of no small importance. What is called a taking title, serves the 
direct interest of the bookseller or pnblisher, who by this means sometimes 
sells an edition while it is yet passing the press. Bnt if the anthor permits 
an over degree of attention to be drawn to his work ere it has appeared, 
he places himself in the embarrassing condition of having excited a degree 
of expectation which, if he proves nnable to satisfy, ifi an error fatál to his 
literary repntation. Besides, when we meet snch a title as the Gunpowder 
Plot, or any other connected with generál history, each reader, before he 
has seen the book, has förmed to himself somé particular idea of the 
sort of manner in which the story is to be conducted, and the nature of the 
amnsement which he is to derive from it. In tlus he is probably dis- 
appointed, aod in that case may be natnrally disposed to visit upon the 
author or the work the unpleasant feelings tnus excited. In snch a case 
the literary adventurer is censured, not for having missed the mark at 
which he himself aimed, but for not having shot oíT his shaft in a direction 
he never thought of. 

On the footing of nnreserved communication which the Author has 
established with the reader, he may here add the tríiling circumstance, 
tbat a roll of Norman warriors, occurring in the Auchinleck Manuscript, 
gave him the formidable name of Front-de-Bceuf. 

Ivanhoe was highly successüü upon its appearance, and may be said to 
have procured for its author the freedom of the Rules, since he has ever 

t Liké the Hermit, the Shepher.l niakes havoc amongst the King's ^me ; bnt by 
means of a sling, not of a bow ; liké the Hermit, too, he has his pecnliar phrases of 
compotation, the sign and conntersign being Passelodion and Bcrafriend. One can 
scarce conceive wLat homoar oor ancestors foond in this sx>ecies of gibberísh ; but 

*' I warrant it pro ved an ezcose for the glass.** 
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since been permitted to exercise his powers of fíctitious composition in 
£Dgland as well as Scotland. 

The character of the fair Jewess found so much favour in the eyes of 
somé fair readers, that the writer was censured, becaose, when arranging 
the fates of the characters of the dráma, he had not assigned the hand of 
Wilfred to Rebecca, rather than the less interesting Bowena. But, not to 
mention that the prejudices of the age rendered snch a unión almost im- 
possible, the author may, in passing, obsenre, that he thinks a character 
of a highly virtnous and lofty stamp is deG;raded rather than exalted by an 
attempt to reward virtue with temporal prosperity. Such is not the 
recompense which Providence has deemed worthy of suffering merit, and 
it is a dangerous and fatál doctríne to teach young persons, the most 
common readers of románcé, that rectitnde of conduct and of principle a re 
either naturally allied with, or adequately rewarded by, the gratification of 
our passions, or attainment of our wishes. In a word, if a virtnous and 
self-denied character is dismissed with temporal wealth, greatness, ránk, 
or the indulgeuce of such a rashly -förmed or ill-assorted passión as that of 
Rebecca for Ivanhoe, the reader will be apt to say, verily Virtue has had 
its reward. But a glancé on the great pictui*e of life will show, that the 
duties of self-denial, and the sacrifíce of passión to principle. are seldom 
thus remunerated ; and that the internál consciousness of their high-minded 
discharge of duty produces on their own reflections a more adequate recom- 
pense, in the form of that peace which the world cannot give or take away. 

ABBOTBFoaD, Ut SepUnüKf, 1880, 




DEDICATORY EPISTLE 



TO 



THE REV. DR DRYASDUST, r.A.a 

Residing in the Castle-G(Ue, York. 



MUCH ESTEEMED AlO) DBAB SlR, 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the yarions and concurring reasons 
which induce me to place yonr name at the head of the foUowing work. 
Tet the chief of these reasons may perhaps be refated by the imperfectionü 
of the performance. Could I have hoped to render it worthy of your 
patronage, the public wonld at once have seen the propriety of inscribing 
a work designed to illostrate the domestic antiqnities of England, and par- 
ticularly of onr Saxon forefathers, to the leamed author of the Essays upon 
the Horn of King Ulphus, and on the lands bestowed by him upon the 
patrimony of St. Péter. I am conscioos, however, that the slight, unsatis- 
factory, and trivial manner in which the resnlt of my antiquarian researches 
has been recorded in the following pages, takes the work from under that 
class which bears the proud mottó, Detur digniori, On the contrary, I 
fear I shall incur the censure of presumption in piacing the yenerable 
name of Dr. Jonas Dryasdost at the head of a pnblication, which the more 
grave antiquaiy will perhaps class with the idle novels and romances of 
the day. I am anxions to vindicate myself írom such a charge ; for 
althongh I might tmst to yonr íriendship for an apology in your 
eyes, yet I would not willingly stand convicted in those of the public 
of 80 grave a erime as my fears lead me to anticipate my being 
charged with. 

I must therefore remind you, that when we first talked over together that 
class of productions, in one of wliich the priváté and family aiSairs of your 
leamed northem friend, Mr. Oldbuck of Monkbams, were so unjustifiably 
exposed to the public, somé discussion occurred between us conceming the 
cause of the popularity these works have attained in this idle age, which, 
whatever other merít they possess, must be admitted to be hastily written, 
and in violation of every rule assigned to the opopeia. It seemed then to 
be your opinion, that tíie charm lay entirely in thb art with which the 
onknown author had availed himself, liké a second MTherson, of the 
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antiqoarían stores whidi lay scattered aroand him, supplying his own 
indolence or poveiiy of in Yention by the incidents which bad actually 
taken place in bis conntry at no distant perlőd, by introduciug reál 
cbaracters, and scarcely suppressing reál names. It was not above sixty 
or seventy years, you observed, since tbe wbole north of Scotland was 
under a state of govenunent nearly as simple and as patriarcbal as those of 
our good allies the Mobawks and Iroquois. Admitting tbat the author can- 
not himself be snpposed to bave ívitnessed those times, be must have llved, 
you observed, among persons who had acted and suífered in them ; aiid 
evén withln these thirty years, such an infínite chaiige has taken place in 
the manners of Scotland, tbat men look back upou the babíts of society 
proper to their immedlAte ancestors, as we do on those of the reign of 
Queen Anne, or evén the period of the Revolntion. Haviug thus materials 
of every kind lying strewed around him, there was little, you observed, to 
embarrass the author but the difficulty of choice. It was no wonder, 
therefore, tbat, having begun to work a mine so plentiful, he should have 
derived from his works fully more credit and profit than the iacility of his 
labours meríted. 

Admitting (as I could not deny) the generál truth of these conclnsions, I 
cannot but think it strange tbat no attempt has been made to excite an 
interest for the traditions and manners of Old Englaud, similar to that 
which has been obtained in behalf of those of our poorer and less celebrated 
neighbours. The Eendal green, though its date is more ancient, ought 
surely to be as dear to our feelings as the varíegated tartans of the north. 
The nome of Robin Hood, if duly conjured with, should raise a spint as 
soon as that of Eob Roy ; and the patríots of England deserve no less their 
renown in our modern circles than the Bruces and Wallaces of Caledonia. 
If the scenery of the south be less romantic and sublime than that of the 
northem mountains, it must be allowed to possess in the same proportiou 
superíor softness and beauty ; and upon the whole, we feel ourselves entitled 
to exclaim with the patríotic Syrian — ** Are not Pharpar and Abana, rivers 
of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ?" 

Your objections to such an attempt, my dear Doctor, were, you may 
remember, twofold. You insisted upon the advantages which the Scots- 
man possessed, from the yery recent existence of that state of society in 
which his scene was to be laid. Many now alive, you remarked, weU 
remembered persons who had not only seen the celebrated Roy M 'Gregor, 
but had feasted and evén fought with him. All those minute circum- 
stances belonging to priváté life and domestic character, all that gives 
verisimilitude to a narrative and individuality to the persons introduced, 
is stiU known and remembered in Scotland ; whereas in England, civilisa- 
tion has been so long complete, that our ideas of our ancestors are only to 
be gleaned from musty records and chronicles, the authors of which seem 
perversely to have conspired to suppress in their nari-atives all interesting 
details, in order to find room for flowers of monkish eloquence, or trite 
reflections upou morals. To match au English aud a Scolt\.&\i üm\}í;iqx\.\i>^^ 
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rival task of embcdying and reviviag the traditions of their respective 
countries, wonld be, you alleged, in the highest degree unequal and unjust. 
The Scottish magician, you said, wa.% liké Lucan's witch, at liberty to walk 
over the recent field of battle, and to select for the subject of resuscitation 
by his sorceries a body whose limbs had recently quivered with existence, 
and whose throat had but jn.st uttered the last note of agony. Sach a 
snbject evén the powerfnl Erictho was compeUed to select, as alone capable 
of being reanimated evén by ?ier potent magic — 

gelidas leto scmtata medollas. 



Palmonis rigídi stantes sine vnlnere flbras 
Invenit, et vocem defuncto in corpore quaerít. 

The English author, on the other hand, without snpposing him less of a 
conjnror than the Northern Warlock, can, you observed, only have tlie 
liberty of select ing his subject amidst the dúst of antiquity, where nothing 
was to be found bot dry, sapless, mouldering, and disjointed bones, such 
as those which ül led the yalley of Jehoshaphat. Tou expressed, besides, 
your apprehension, that the unpatriotic prejuvlices of my countrymen 
would not allow fair play to such a work as that of which I endeavoured to 
demonstrate the probable success. And this, you said, was not entirely 
owing to the more generál prejudice in favour of that which is foreign, but 
that it rested partly upon improbabilities, arising out of the circumstances 
in which the English reader is placed. If you descríbe to him a set of 
wild manners, and a state of primitive society existing in the Highlands 
of Scotland, he is much disposed to acquiesce in the truth of what is 
asserted. And reason good. If he be of the ordinary class of readers, he 
has either never seen those remote districts at all, or he has wandered 
through those desolate regions in the course of a summer tour, eating bad 
dinners, sleeping on truckle beds, stalking from desolation to desolation, 
and fnlly prepared to believe the strangest things that could be told him 
of a people wild and extravagant enough to be attached to scenery so 
extraordinary. But the same worthy person, when placed in his own snng 
parlour, and surrounded by all the comforts of an Englishman's fireside, is 
not half so much disposed to believe that his own ancestors led a very 
different life from himself ; that the shattered tower, which now forms a 
vista from his window, once held a báron who would have hung him up at 
his own door without any form of trial ; that the hinds by whom his little 
pet-farm is managed, a few centuries ago would have been his slaves ; and 
that the complete influence of fendal tyranny once extended over the neigh- 
bouring village, where the attomey is now a man of more importance than 
the lord of the manor. 

While I own the force of these objections, I must confess, at the same 
time, that they do not appear to me to be altogether insurmountable. The 
scantiness of materials is indeed a formidable difSculty ; but no one knows 
better than Dr. Dryasdust, that to those deeply reád in antiquíty, hints 
concemiüg the priváté Ufe of our ancestors lie scattered through the pages 
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of OUT various historians, bearing, indeed, a slender proportion to the other 
matters of which they treat, but still, wben collected together, snfficient to 
throw considerable light npon the vie privée of our forefatbers ; indeed, I 
am convinced, that however I myself may fail in the ensning attempt, yet 
with more labour in collecting, or more skill in using, the materials within 
his reach, illnstrated as they have been by the labonrs of Dr. Henry, of the 
laté Mr. Strutt, and, above all, of Mr. Sharon Turner, an abler hand wonld 
have been successfal; and therefore I protest, beforehand, against auy 
argnment which may be founded on the failure of the present experiment. 

On the other hand, I have already said, that if anything liké a true 
picture of old English mannere could be drawn, I would trust to the 
good-natnre and good sense of my countrymen for insoríng its favourable 
reception. 

Having thus replied, to the beat of my power, to the first class of yonr 
objections, or at least having shown my resolution to overleap the barriers 
which your prudence has raised, I will be brief in noticing that which is 
more pecnliar to myself. It seemed to be your opinion, that the very oflBce 
of an antiqnary, employed in grave, and, as the vulgar will sometimes 
allege, in toilsome and minute research, mnst be considered as incapacitat- 
ing him from successfolly compounding a tale of this sort. But permit me 
to say, my dear doctor, that this objection is rather formai than substan- 
tial. It is true that such light compositions might not suit the severer 
genins of our friend Mr. Oldbuck. Yet Horace Walpole wrote a góbiin tale 
which has thrilled through many a bosom ; and George EUis could transfer 
all the playful fascination of a humour, as delightful as it was uncommon, 
intő his Abridgment of the Ancient Metrical Romances. So that, however 
I may have occasion to rue my present audacity, I have at least the most 
respectable precedents in my favour. 

Still the severer antiquary may thlnk, that, by thus intermingling fíction 
with truth, I am poUuting the well of history with modern inventions, and 
impressing upon the rising generation falsé ideas of the age which I describe. 
I cannot but in somé sense admit the force of this reasoning, which I yet 
hope to traverse by the following considerations. 

It is true that I neither can nor do pretend to the observation of com- 
plete accuracy, evén in matters of outward costume, much less in the more 
important points of language and manners. But the same motive which 
prevents my writing the dialogue of the piece in Anglo-Saxon or in Norman- 
French, and which prohibits my sending forth to the public this essay 
printed with the types of Caxton or Wynken de Wordé, prevents my 
attempting to confíne myself within the limits of the period in which my 
story is laid. It is necessary, for exciting interest of any kind, that the 
subject assumed should be, as it were, translated intő the manners as well 
as the language of the age we live in. No fascination has ev^er been 
attached to Orientál literature equal to that produced by Mr. Galland's first 
translation of the Arabian Tales ; in which, retaining on tVv^ OTv^\ia.TANíicvRk 
splendour of Eastern costume, and on the other the mVdufta^ ol "^■s^aX.erEw 
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fiction, he mixed these with jnst so much ordinary feeling and expression 
as rendercd tbem interesting and intelligible, whilo he abridged the long- 
inrinded narratives, curtailed the monotonons reflections, and rejected the 
eudless repetitions of the Arabian originál. The tales, therefore, though 
less purely Orientál than in their first concoction, were eminently better 
fitted for the Eoropean markét, and obtained an unrivalled degree of public 
favour, which they certainly would never have gained had not the manners 
and style been in somé degree familiarised to the feelings and habits of the 
Western reader. 

In point of justice, therefore, to the multitudes who will, I trust, devour 
this book with avidity, I have so far explained our ancient manners in 
modem langoage, and so far detailed the characters and sentiments of my 
persons, that the modem reader will not find himself, I should hope, much 
trammelled by the repulsive dryness of mere antiquity. In this, I respect- 
folly contend, I have in no respect exceeded the fair licence due to the 
author of a fíctitious composition. The laté ingenious Mr. Strutt, in his 
románcé of Queen^Hoo-Háll^'\ acted upon another principle ; and in dis- 
tingoishing between what was ancient and modem, forgót, aa it appears to 
me, that extensive neutral ground, the large proportion, that is, of manners 
and sentiments which are common to ns and to our ancestors, having been 
handed down unaltered from them to us, or which, arising out of the prin- 
ciples of our common nature, must have existed alike in either state of 
society. In this manner a man of talent, and of great antiquarian erudi- 
tion, limited the popularity of his work, by excluding from it everything 
which was not sufSciently obsolete to be altogether forgottén and unintel- 
ligible. 

The licence which I would here vindicate is so necessary to the execu- 
tion of my plán that I will crave your patience while I illustrate my 
argument a little further. 

He who first opens Chaucer, or any other ancient poet, is so much 
struck with the obsolete spelling, multiplied consonants, and antiquated 
appearance of the language, that he is apt to lay the work down in 
despair, as encrusted too deep with the rust of antiquity to permit his 
judging of its meríts or tasting its beauties. But if somé in teliigent and 
accomplished fríend points out to him that the difficulties by which he is 
startled are more in appearance than reality — if, by reading aloud to him, 
or by redncing the ordinary words to the modem orthography, he satis'fies 
his proselyte that only about one-tenth part of the words employed are in 
fact obsolete, the novice may be easily persuaded to approach the " well of 
English undefiled," with the certainty that a slender degree of patience 
will enable him to enjoy both the humour and the pathos with which Old 
Geoffrey delighted the age of Cressy and of Poictiers. 

To pursue this a little farther. If our neophyte, strong in the new-born 
lőve of antiquity, were to undertake to imitate what he had learnt to 
admire, it must be allowed he would act very injudiciously if he were to 

i The author had revised this posthomooB work of Mr. Strutt 
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select from thé glossary the obsolete words which it containB, and employ 
those exclusive of all phrases and vocables retained in modem days. This 
was the error of the nnfortunate Ohatterton. In order to give his langoage 
the appearance of antiquity, he rejected every word that was modern, and 
produced a dialect entirely different from any that had ever been spoken 
in Great Britain. He who woold imitate an ancient hinguage with success, 
must attend rather to its grammatical character, tum of expression, and 
mode of arrangement, than labour to coUect extraordinary and antiquated 
terms, which, aa I have already averred, do not in ancient authors approach 
the nomber of words stili in use, though, perhaps, somewhat altered in 
sense and spelling in the proportion of one to ten. 

What I have applied to langoage is still more justly applicable to senti. 
ments and manners. The passions, the sources from which these must 
spring in all their modiíications, are generally the same in all ranks and 
conditions, all coantiies and ages ; and it foUows, as a matter of course, 
that the opinions, habits of thinking, and actions, however influenced by 
the peculiar state of society, must still, upon the whole, bear a strong 
resemblance to each other. Our ancestors were not more distinct from 
US, surely, than Jews are from Christians ; they bad ''eyes, hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions;'* were ''fed with the same food, 
húrt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, waiTied and 
cooled by the same winter and summer," as ourselves. The tenor, there- 
fore, of their affections and feelings, must have borne the same generál 
proportion to our own. 

It follows, therefore, that of the materials which an author has to use in 
a románcé or fíctitious composition such as I have ventured to attempt, he 
will find that a great proportion, both of languago and manners, is as 
proper to the present time as to those in which he has laid his time of 
action. The freedom of choice which this allows him is, therefore, much 
greater, and the difficulty of his task much more diminished than at fírst 
appears. To take an illustration from a sister art, the autiquarian dctaiis 
may be said to represent the peculiar features of a landscape under de- 
lineation of the pencil. His feudal tower must arise in due majesty ; the 
fígnres which he introduces must have the costume and character of their 
age ; the piece must represent the peculiar features of the scene which he 
has chosen for his subject, with all its appropriate elevation of rock, or 
precipitate descent of cataract. His generál colouring, too, must be copied 
from nature : the sky must be clouded or serene, according to the climate, 
and the generál tinta must be those which prevail in a natural landscape. 
So far the painter is bound down by the rules of his art to a precíse 
imitation of the features of nature, but it is not required that he should 
descend to copy all her more minute features, or represent with absolute 
exactness the very herbs, flowers, and trees with which the spot is deco- 
rated. These, as well as all the more minute points öf light and shadow, 
are attributes proper to scenery in generál, natural to ench situatíou, ^Md. 
subject to the aitist's disposal, as his taste or pleasuie m&.y ^cXaXA, 
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It is tme that this licence is confíned in either case within legitimate 
bonnds. The painter most introduce no omament inconsistent with the 
elimate or country of his landscape ; he must not plánt cypress trees upon 
Inch-Merrín, or Scotch fírs among the mins of Persepolis ; and the author 
lies under a corresponding restraint However far he may yenture in a 
more fali detail of passions and feelings than is to be found in the ancient 
compositions which he imitates, he mnst introduce nothing inconsistent 
mth the manners of the age ; his knights, sqnires, grooms, and yeomen 
may he more fully drawn than in the hard, dry delineations of an ancient 
illuminated manuscript, but the character and costume of the age mnst 
remain inviolate ; they must be the same fígures drawn by a better pencil, 
or, to speak more modestly, execnted in an age when the principles of art 
were better nndorstood. His language must not be exclusively obsolete 
and nnintelligible, but he should admit, if possible, no word or tum of 
phraseology betraying an origin directly modern. It is one thing to make 
ose of the language and sentiments which are common to ourselves and our 
forefathers, and it is another to invest them with the sentiments and 
dialect exclusively proper to their descendants. 

This, my dear fríend, I have found the most difficult part of my task ; 
ftnd, to speak frankly, I hardly expect to satisfy your less partial judg- 
ment and more extensive knowledge of such subjects, since I have hardly 
been able to please my owu. 

I am conscious that I shall be found still more faulty in the tone of 
keeping and costume, by those who may be disposed rigidly to examine my 
Tale, with reference to the manners of the exact period in which my actors 
flourished. It may be that I have introduced llttle which can positively 
be termed modem, but, on the other hand, it is extremely probable that 
I may have confused the manners of two or three centuries, and introduced, 
during the reign of Richárd the Hrst, circumstances appropriated to a 
period either considerably earlier or a good deal later than that ero. It is 
my comfort that errors of this kind will escape the generál class of readers, 
and that I may share in the ill-deserved applause of those architects who, 
in their modern Grothic, do not hesitate to introduce, without role or 
method, omaments proper to different styles and to different periods of 
the art. Those whose extensive researches have given them the means of 
judging my backslidings with more severity will probably be lenient in 
proportion to their knowledge of the difficulty of my task. My honest 
and neglected friend, Ingulphus, has fumished me with many a valuable 
hint, but the light afforded by the Monk of Croydon and Geoffrey de 
Vinsauff is dimmed by such a conglomeration of uninteresting and unin- 
telligible matter, that we gladly fly for relief to the delightful pages of the 
gallant Froissart, although he flourished at a period so much more remote 
from the date of my history. If, therefore, my dear friend, you hare 
geuerosity enough to pardon the presumptuous attempt to frame for 
myself a minstrel coronet, partly out of the pearls of pure antiquity, 
BDá paiúy from the Bristol stones and paste with which I have 
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endeavoured to imitate them, I am convinced yonr opinion of the 
difficalty of the task will reconcile you to the imperfect manner of 
its execution. 

Of my materíals I have but little to say : they may be chiefly found 
in the singtűar Anglo-Norman MS. which Sir Arthur Wardonr preserves 
with such jealous care in the third drawer of his oaken cabinet, scarcely 
allowing any one to touch it, and being himself not able to reád one 
syllable of its contents. Tshould never have got his consent, on my visit 
to Scotland, to reád in those prccious pages for so many hours, had I 
not promised to designate it by somé emphatic mode of printing, as 
S^e ISBsrbour l^anuscnpt : giving it thereby an individiiality as important 
as the Bannatyne MS., the Auchinleck MS., and any other monument of 
the patience of a Gothic scrivener. I have sent, for your priváté con- 
sideration, a üst of the contents of this curious piece, which I shall 
perhaps subjoin, with your approbation, to the third volnrae of my Tale, 
in case the printer's devil should continue impatient for cojiy, when the 
whole of my narrative has been imposed. 

Adieu, my dear friend ; I have said enongh to explain, if not to vindicate, 
the attempt which I have made, and which, in spite of your doubts and 
my own incapacity, I am still willing to believe has not been altogether 
made in vain. 

I hope you are now well recovered from your spring fit of the gout, and 
shall be happy if the advice of your learned physician should recommend 
a tonr to these parts. Several curiosities have been lately dug up near the 
wall, as well as at the ancient station of Habitancum. Talking of the latter, 
I suppose you have long since heard the news, that a sulky churlish boor 
has destroyed the ancient statue, or rather bas-relief, popularly called 
Robin of Kedesdale. It seems Kobin's fame attracted more visitants than 
was consistent with the growth of the heather, upon a moor worth a shil- 
ling an acre. Reverend as you write yourself, be revengeful for once, aud 
pray with me that he may be visited with such a fit of the stone, as if he 
had all the fragments of poor Robin in that region of his viscera where the 
disease holds its seat. Teli this not in Gath, lest the Scots rejoice that 
they have at length found a parallel instance among their neighbours to 
that barbarous deed which demolished Arthur's Öven. But there is no 
end to lamentation when we betake ourselves to such subjects. My 
respectful compliments attend Miss Dryasdust ; I endeavoured to match 
the spectacles agreeable to her commission, during my laté journey to 
London, and hope she has received them safe, and found them satisfactory. 
I send this by the blind carrier, so that probably it may be somé time upon 
its joumey.t The last news which I hear from Edinburgh is, that the 

t This anticipation proved but too tnio ; as my leatned correspondent did not receive 
my letter cmtil a iwelvenionth artor it was written. 1 mention this circumstance, Ihat 
a gentleman attached t<> tho cause of learning, who now holds tho principal centről of 
the post-office, may consider whether, by somé mitigation of tho present enonnous ra1;ea, 
•ome favour might not be shown to the coirespondents of the py\t\c\v«^ lAVetveru «xv\ 
Antiquarian Societiea. I understund, iüdeed, that this experlmeikt Nvoa oiic^ \>v\fc^^>Qk\ÍSi 
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geutlentan irho Glla the aitnation of Secratatj to the Sociely of Antiiinarin 
of Scotluiil + U the best aniatenc dnllaman in that Idngdom, and that 
mucb is eipectcd Trom bh skill and zeal in deUneating those specimena of 
natioiial antiqnity which are cither monlderii^ uodec tlie slatr touch of 
time, OT snept awaj by mtklern taste, wilh tha same besom of deatniction 
nhich John Kaox iu«d at the Uefonnatioo. Once more adieu ; vale landmt, 

Beveiecd and ver; deat Sir, 

Yonr most Mthfiil humbla Serrant, 

LAURENCE TEMPLETON. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thns comranned these ; while to their lowly dome, 

The fall-fed swine retumed with eveniof; home ; 

<?ompelled, reluctant, to the several sties, 

With din obstreperoos, and ungrateful cries. — Popt*s Odyssejf. 

fN that pleasant district of meny England whicli is watered hy 
the river Don, there extended in ancient times a large forest, 
covering tte greater part of the beautiful hills and valleys which 
lie between Sheffield and the pleasant town of Doncaster. The re- 
mains of this extensive wood are still to be seen at the noble séats 
of Wentworth, of Whamcliífe Park, and around Rotherham. Here 
haunted of yore the fabulous Dragon of Wantley ; here were fought 
many of the most desperate battles during the civil wars of the Eoses ; 
and here also flourished in ancient times those bands of gallant out- 
laws whose deeds have been rendered so popular in English song. 

Such being onr chief scene, the date of oiir story refers to a period 
towards the end of the reign of Richárd I., when his retum from his 
long captivity had become an event rather wished than hoped for by 
his despairing subjects, who were in the meantime subjected to every 
species of subordinate oppression. The nobles, whose power had 
become exorbitant during the reign of Stephen, and whom the pru- 
dence of Henry the Second had scarce reduced intő somé degree of 
Bubjection to the crown, had now resumed their ancient licence in 
its utmost extent; despising the feeble interference of the English 
Council of State, fortifying their castles, increasing the number of 
their dependants, reducing all around them to a state of vassalage, 
and striving, by every means in their power, to place themselves each 
at the head of such forces as might enable him to make a figure in 
the national convulsions which appeared to be impending. 

The situation of the inferior gentry, or Franklins, as they were 
called, who, by the law and spirit of the English. cotvsXíVwXaotv^^^x^ 
entitled to hold themselves iiidependent of feudaV tyiaxvTv^ ^\>vi^^Ta& 
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iiow unasnally precaríoua. I^ as was most genenllj the case, thej 
placc'd th«'m.-:elves under the protection of any of tbe pet^ ^űigs ű& 
their vicinity, accepted of feudal offices in hia houaehald, or bonud 
t]ieni:ielve8, by mutual treaties of alliance and pioteetíon, to sappoit 
Ilim in his enteq)ri$e8, tLey might indeed pnrcbaBetempoiaiy repoee; 
but it must be with the sacrifice of that independence whidi was ao 
dear to cvery English bosom, and at the ceitain hazárd of being 
involved as a party in whatever rash expedition the ambition of their 
protector miglit lead him to nndertake. On the other hand, snch 
and 84) multiplied were the means of yexation and oppresaion po^ 
8ei>9ed by the great Barons, that they never wanted the pretext, and 
seldom the will, to harass and pursue, evén to the very edge of 
destruction, any of their less ix)werfnl neighbours, who attempted 
to separate themselves from their authority, and to tmst for their 
protection, duríng the dangers of the times, to their own inoffensiTe 
condiict, and to the laws of the land. 

A circumjitance wliich greatly tended to enhance the tyranny of 
the nobilily, and the sufferings of the iuferior classes, aroee from the 
consequences of the Conquest by Duke William of Normandy. Fonr 
generations had not sufficed to blend the hostile blood of the Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons, or to unité, by a common language and mutual 
interest^, two hostile races, one of which still felt the elation of 
triumjih, while the other groaned under all the consequences of defcat 
The power had been completely placed in the hands of the Norman 
nobility, by the event of the battle of Hastings, and it had been naed, 
as our hi.^tories assure m*, with no moderate hand. The whole race of 
Saxon princes and nobles had been extirpated or disinherited, with 
few or no exceptions ; nor were the numbers great who possessed 
land in the country of their fathers, evén as proprietors of the second, 
or of yet inferior clásses. The royal policy had long been to weaken, 
by every means, legal or ill^al, the strength of a part of the popula- 
tion which was justly considered as nourishing the most inveterale 
antipathy to their yictor. All the monarchs of the Norman race had 
shown the most marked predilection for their Norman subjects ; the 
laws of the chase, and many others, equally unknown to the milder 
and more free spint of the Soxon constitution, had been fixed upon 
tbe necks of the subjugated inhabitants, to add weight, as it were, to 
the feudal chains with which they were loaded. At court, and in the 
castles of the great nobles, where the pomp and state of a court was 
emulated, Norman- French was the only language employed ; in courts 
of law, the pleadings and judgments were delivered in the same 
tonguc. In short, French was the language of honour, of chivalry, 
and evtn of justice, while the far morc manly and cxprcssive Anglo- 
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Saxon was abandoned to the use of rustics and hinds, who knew no 
other. Still, however, the necessary intercourse between the lords of 
the soil, and those oppressed inferior beings by whom that soil was 
cultivated, occasioned the gradual formation of a dialect, compounded 
betwixt the French and the Anglo-Saxon, in which they could render 
themselves mutnally intelligible to each other ; and .froni this neces- 
8ity arose by degrees the Btructnre of onr present English language, 
in which the speech of the victors and the vanquished have been so 
happily blended together ; and which has since been so richly ini- 
proved by importations from the classical languages, and from those 
spoken by the southem nations of Europe. 

This State of things I have thought it necessary to premise for the 
Information of the generál reader, who niight be apt to forget that, 
although no great historical events, such as war or insurrection, mark 
the existence of the Anglo-Sazons as a separate people subsequent to 
the reign of William the Second, yet the great national distinctions 
betwixt them and their conquerors, the recallection of what they had 
formerly been, and to what they were now reduced, continued, down 
to the reign of Edward the TMrd, to keep open the wounds which 
the Conquest had inflicted, and to maintain a line of separation 
betwixt the descendants of the yictor Normans and the vanciuished 
Saxons. 

The sun was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades of that 
forest, which we have mentioned in the beginning of the chapter. 
Hundreds of broad-headed short-stemmed oaks, which had witnessed 
perhaps the stately march of the Eoman soldiery, flnng their gnarled 
arms over a thick carpet of the most delicious green sward ; in somé 
places they were interiningled with beeches, hollies, and copsewood 
of various descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept the levcl 
beams of the sinking sun ; in others they receded from each other, 
forming those long sweeping vistas, in the intricacy of which the eye 
delights to lose itself, while imagination considers them as the patbs 
to yet wilder scenes of sylvan soHtude. Here the red rays of the sun 
shot a broken and discoloured light, that partially hung upon the 
shattered boughs and mossy trunks of the trees, and there they 
iUuminated in brilliant patches the portions of turf to which they 
made their way. A considerable open space, in the midst of this 
glade, seemed formerly to have been dedicated to the rites of Druidi- 
cal superstition ; for on the sunmiit of a hillock, so regular as to 
seem artificial, there still remained part of a circle of rough ímhewn 
stones, of large dimensions. Seven stood upright ; the rest had been 
dislodged from their places, probably by the zea\ oi «.oii\^ ílc^dn^íXí 
to Christianiíj, and lay, somé prostrate near tkeir íoxratóx «^\.<i, ^acA 
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others on tbe side of the bili. One large stone only had found its 
way to the bottom, and in stopping the course of a small brook, which 
glided smoothly round the foot of the eminence, gave, by its opposi- 
tion, a feeble voice of murmur to the piacid and elsewbeie siJent 
Btreamlet. 

The humán fígores which completed thia landscape were in nnmber 
two, partaking, in their dress and appearance, of that wild and rostic 
character which belonged to the woodlands of the West Biding of 
Yorkshire at that early period. The eldest of these men had a stem, 
savage, and wild aspect. His garment was of the simplest form 
imaginable, being a close jacket with sleeves, composed of the tanned 
skin of somé animál, on which the hair had been originally left, but 
which had been wom off in so many places, that it would have been 
difficult to distinguish, from the patches that remained, to what 
creature the far had belonged. This primeval vestment reached 
from the throat to the knees, and sérved at once all the usual pur- 
poses of body-clothing ; there was no wider opening at the collar 
than was necessary to admit the passage of the head, from which it 
may be inferred that it was put on by slipping it over the head and 
shoiQders, in the manner of a modem shirt or ancient hauberk. 
Sandals, bound with thongs made of boar's hide, protected the 
feet, and a roll of thin leather was twined artificially ronnd the 
legs, and, ascending above the calf, left the knees bare, liké those of 
a Scottish Highlander. To make the jacket sit yet more close to the 
body, it was gathered at the middle by a broad leathem beit, secnred 
by a brass buckle ; to one side of which was attached a sort of scrip, 
and to the other a ram's hom, accoiitred with a mouthpiece, for 
the pnrpose of blowing. In the same beit was stuck one of those 
long, broad, sharp-pointed, and two-edged knives, with a buck's-hom 
handlé, which were fabricated in the neighbourhood, and boré evén 
at this early period the name of a Sheffield whittle. The man had 
no covering upon his head, which was only defended by his own 
thick hair, matted and twisted together, and scorched by the influ- 
ence of the sun intő a rusty dark-red colour, forming a contrast with 
the overgrown beard upon his cheeks, which was rather of a yellow 
or amber hue. One part of his dress only remains, but it is too 
remarkable to be suppressed ; it was a brass ring, resembling a dog's 
collar, but without any opening, and soldered fást round his neck, so 
loose as to form no impediment to his breathing, yet so tight as to be 
incapable of being removed, excepting by the use of the filé. On 
this singular görget was engraved in Saxon characters an inscription 
of the following purport : — " Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the bom 
tlira)} of Cedríc of Kotherwood.'' 
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Beddé the swine-herd — foi auch was Ourth's occupation — was 
seated, npon one of the falién Bmídtcal moniuneDts, a pereon 
aboat ten yeate joungei in appearance, and whoae dreea, thongh 
resembling his companion'B in fönn, was of bettei materiala, and of a 
more lantastic appearance. Hia jacket had been etained of a bright 
plirple hue, upon whicli there had been Bome attempt to paínt 
grotesqne omamente in different colours. To the jacket he added a 
short cioak, which Boarcely reaohed half-way iovra hÍB thigh ; it waa 
of criuiBon cioth, thongh a good deal wiled, lined with bright yellow ; 
and BB he conld tranafer it from one ahonlder to the otber, or at his 
pleasnre draw it all loimd him, ita width, contrasted with ita want 
of longitude, förmed a fantaatic piece of drapery. He had thin ailvei 
biaceleta npon ^ , 

his anoB, and on 
Mb neck a collar 
of the Eame 
metál, beanng 
the inscription, 
"Wamba, the 
son of WtÜess, 
i« the thiall of 
Cedric of Ro- 
therwood." Thia 
peraonage had 
the same sort of 
sandals with his 
companioD, but 
inatead of the 
roll of leather 
thoi^, hia legs 

Boii of gaiters, 

of which one 

was red and the 

other yellow. 

He was pro- 

vided alsó with 

a cap, having 

aroond it more than one bell, abeut the size of those attached to bawka, 

wbichjingled ashe tumedhishead to one side or other, and aaheeel- 

dom remained a mlnute in the same posture, the sound might be con- 

üdered aa inceswint. Around the edge oí thia cap wbs e.ifíjfi'^iOTA'íara. 

of ieaCher, cat at the top intő open woik, veaembWn^ 8, üitoq%V,'«^í'^ 
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a prolonged bag arose from within it, and feli áovm. on one shonlder 
liké an old-faahioned nightcap, or a jelly-bag, or the head-gear of a 
modem hussar. It was to tliis part of the cap that the bells were 
attached ; which circumBtance, as well as the shape of his head-diesa, 
and his own .half-crazed, half-cunning expreesion of countenaiice, 
Bufficiently pointed him out as belonging to the race of domestic 
clowns or jesters, maintained in the houses of the wealthy, to help 
away the tedium of those lingering hours which they were obliged to 
spend within doors. He boré, liké his companion, a scrip attached 
to his beit, but had neither hom nor knife, being probably considered 
as beloDging to a class whom it is esteemed dangerous to entrust with 
edge-tools. In place of these, he was equipped with a sword of lath, 
resembling that with which Harlequin operates his wonders upon 
the modem stage. 

The outward appearance of these two men förmed scarce a stronger 
contrast than did their look and demeanour. That of the serf, 
or bondsman, was sad and sulién ; his aspect was bent on the ground 
with an appearance of deep dejection, which might be almost con- 
strued intő apathy, had not the fíre which occasionally sparkled in 
his red eye manifested that there slumbered under the appearance 
of sulién despondency a sense of oppression^ and a disposition to 
resistance. The looks of Wamba, on the other hand, indicated, as 
usual with his class, a sort of vacant curiosity and fídgety impatience 
of any posture of repose, together with the utmost self-satis^ction 
respecting his own situation, and the appearance which he made. The 
dialogue which they maintained between them was carríed on in 
Anglo-Saxon, which, as ' we said beíore, was universally spoken by 
the inferior classes, excepting the Norman soldiers, and the immediate 
personal dependants of the great feudal nobles. But to give their 
conversation in the originál would convey but little Information to 
the modem reader, for whose benefit we beg to offer the foUowing 
translation ; — 

" The curse of St Withold upon these infemal porkers," said the 
swine-herd, after blowing his hom obstreperously, to collect together 
the scattered herd of swine, which, answering his call with notes 
equally melodious, made, however, no haste to remove themselves 
from th& luxurious banquet of beech-mast and acoms on which they 
had fattened, or to forsake the marshy banks of the rívulet, where 
several of them, half-plunged in mud, lay stretched at their ease, 
altogether regardless of the voice of their keeper. " The curse of St. 
Withold upon them and upon me," said Gurth ; " if the two-legged 
wolf snap not up somé of tliem ere nightfall, I am no true man. 
Here^ Fan^s l Fangs ! " he ejaculated at the to^ o£ hia voice to a 
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ragged wolfísh-looking dog, a sort of lurcher, half mastiff, half grey- 
hound, which ran limping about aa if with a purpose of seconding 
his master in collecting tlie refractorj gmnters ; but which, in fact, 
from misapprehension of the Bwine-herd's signals, ignorance of his 
own duty, or malice prepense, only drove them hither and thither, 
and increased the evil which he seemed to design to remedy. " A 
devil draw the teeth of liim," said Gurth, ** and the mother of mis- 
chief confound the ranger of the forest that cuts the fore-claws off our 
dogs, and makes them uníit for their trade \* Wamba, up and help 
me, an thou beest a man ; take a tum round the back o' the hill to gain 
the wind on them ; and when thou'st got the weather-gage, thou may'st 
drive them before thee as gently as so niany innocent lambs." 

" Truly," said Wamba, without stirring from the spot, " I have con- 
sülted my legs upon this matter, and they are altogether of opinion, 
that to carry my gay garments through these sloughs would be an act 
of unfriendship to my sovereign person and royal wardrobe ; wherefore, 
Gurth, I advise thee to call off Fangs,and leave the herd to their destiny, 
which, whether they meet with bands of travelling soldiers, or of out- 
laws, or of wandering pilgrims, can be little else than to be eonverted 
intő Normans before morning, to thy no small ease and comfort/' 

"The swine tumed Normans to my comfort !" quoth Gurth; 
"expoxmd that to me, Waml)a, for my brain is too dull, and my 
mind too vexed, to reád riddles.** 

" Why, how call you these grunting brutes running about on their 
four legs ?" demanded Wamba. 

" Swine, fool, swine," said the herd, " every fool knows that." 

" And swine is good Saxon," said the Jester ; " but how call you 
the sow when she is flayed, and drawn, and quartered, and hung up 
by the heels, liké a traitor 1" 

" Pork," answered the swine-herd. 

"I am very glad every fool knows that too," said Wamba, "aiid 
pork, I think, is good Norman-French ; and so when the brute lives, 
and is in the charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; 
but becomes a Norman, and is called pork, when she is carried to the 
Castle-hall to feast among the nobles ; what dóst thou think of this, 
friend Gurth, ha ?" 

" It is but too true doctrine, friend Wamba, however it got intő thy 
fool's pate." 

" Nay, I can teli you more," said Wamba, in the same tone ; " there 
is old Alderman Ox continues to hold his Saxon epithet, while he is 
under the charge of serfs and bondsmen such as thou, but becomes 

* An asterisk in these pnges signifles that a note upon, t\\e v^^'*^^ '\^\a\i^\o\vvA^ 
the eud of the vulume. 
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Beef, a fiery French gallant, when he arrivea before the worshipfnl 
jaws that are destined to consume him. Mynheer Calve, too, becoine^ 
Monsieur de Veau in tlie liké manner ; he is Saxon when he reqnires 
tendance, and takes a Norman name when he becomes matter of 
enjoyment.'' 

"By St. Dunstan/' answered Qurth, "thou speakest but sad 
truths ; little is left to ns but the air we breathe, and that appears to 
have been reserved with much hesitation, clearly for the purpose of 
enabling us to endure the tasks they lay npon our shoulders. The 
finest and the fattest is for their board ; the loveliest is for their 
couch ; the best and bravest supply their foreign masters with 
soldiers, and whiten distant lands with their bones, leaving few 
here who have either will or power to protect the unfortunate Saxon. 
God*s blessing on our Master Cedric, he hath done the work of a 
man in standing in the gap ; but Reginaid Front-de-Boeuf is coming 
down to this country in person, and we shall soon see how little 
Cedric's trouble will avail him. Here, here !" he exclaimed again, 
roising his voice ; '' So ho ! so ho ! well done, Fangs ! thou hast them 
all before thee now, and bring'st them on bravely, lad." 

" Qurth," said the Jester, " I know thou thinkest me a fool, or thou 
would'st not be so rash in putting thy head intő my mouth. One 
word to B,eginald Front-de-Boeuf, or Philip de Malvoisin, that thou 
hast spoken treason against the Norman, and thou art but a cast- 
away swine-herd — ^thou would'st waver on one of these trees as a 
terror to all evil speakers against dignities." 

"Dog, thou would'st not betray me." said Gurth, "after having 
led me on to speak so much at disadvantage ?" 

" Betray thee !" answered the Jester ; " no, that were the trick of 
a wise man ; a fool cannot half so well help himself — ^but soft, whom 
have we here ?" he said, listening to the trampling of several horses 
which became then audible. 

" Never mind whom," answered Gurth, who had now got his herd 
before him, and, with the aid of Fangs, was driving them down one 
of the long dim vistas which we have endeavoured to describe. 

" Nay, but I must see the riders," answered Wamba ; " perhaps 
tliey are come from Fairyland with a message from King Oberon." 

" A murrain take thee," rejoined the swine-herd ; " wilt thou talk 
of such things, while a terrible storm of thunder and lightning is 
raging within a few miles of us 1 Hark, how the thunder rumbles ! 
and for summer rain, I never saw such broad downright flat drops 
fali out of the clouds ; the oaks too, notwithstanding the calm 
weather, sob and creak with their great boughs as if announcing a 
tempest. Thou can*st play the ratioual if thou wilt ; credit me for 
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once, and let us home ere the storm begins to ragé, for tlie night will 
be fearful." 

Wamba seemed to feel the force of this appeal, and accompanied 
his companion, who began hia joumey, after catching up a long 
quarter-staff whieh lay upon the grass beside him. This second 
EumsBus strode hastily down the forest glade, driving before him, 
with the assistance of Fangs, the whole herd of his inharmonious 
charge. 



CHAPTER II. 

A Monk there was, a fayre for the maistrie, 

An outrider that loved veneríe ; 

A manly man, to be an Abbot able, 

Full many a daintle horse had he in stable : 

And whan he rode, men might his bridle hear 

Gingeling in a whistling wind as clear. 

And eke as load, as doth the chapell bell, 

There as this lord was keeper of the celL — Chaucer, 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNG the occasional exhortation and chiding of his 
companion, the nőise of the horsemen's feet continning to approach, 
Wamba could not be prevented from lingering occasionally on 
the road upon every pretence which occnrred ; now catching from 
the hazel a cluster of half-ripe nuts, and now tuming his head to leér 
after a cottage maidén who crossed their path. The horsemen, there- 
fore, soon overtook them on the road. 

Their numbers amounted to ten men, of whom the two who rode 
foremost seemed to be persons of considerable importance, and the 
others their attendants. It was not difficidt to ascertain the condi- 
tion and character of one of these personages. He was obviously an 
ecclesiastic of high ránk ; his dress was that of a Cistercian monk, but 
composed of materials much finer than those which the rule of that 
order admitted. His mantle and hood were of the best Flanders 
cloth, and feli in ample, and not ungracefcQ folds around a handsome 
though somewhat corpulent person. His countenance boré as little 
the marks of self-denial as his habit indicated contempt of worldly 
splendour. His features might have been called good, had there not 
lurked under the pent-house of his eye that sly epicurean twinkle 
which indicates the cautious voluptuary. In other respects, his pro- 
fession and situation had tanght him a ready command over his 
countenance, which he could contract at pleasure intő solemnity, 
although its natural expression was that of good-humoured social 
indulgence. In defiance of conventual rules, and the edicts of popes 
and councils, the sleeves of this dignitary were lined and tumed up 
with rich furs, his mantle secured at the thtoal yíí\í\l s^ ^<AÖl^\l Ossbss^.^ 
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and the wbole dress proper to his order as mucb refined apón and 
omamented as ihat of a Quaker beauty of the present day, who, while 
slie retains the garb and costame of her sect, continnes to give to its 
simplicity, by the choice of materíals and the mode of disposing them, 
a certain air of coqnettish attraction, savouring but too much of the 
vanities of the world. 

This worthy churchman rode npon a well-fed ambling mnle, whose 
famiture was highly decorated, and whose bridle, according to the 
fashion of the day, was omamented with silver bells. In his seat he 
had nothing of the awkwardness of the convent, but displayed the 
easy and habitual grace of a well-trained horseman. Indeed, it 
seemed that so humble a conveyance as a mule, in however good 
case, and however well broken to a pleasant and accommodating 
amble, was only used by the gallant monk for travelling on the road. 
A lay brother, one of those who followed in the train, had^ for hia 
use on other occasions, one of the most handsome Spanish jennets 
ever bred in Andalusia, which merchants used at that time to import, 
with great trouble and risk, for the use of persona of wealth and 
distinction. The saddle and housings of this superb palfrey were 
covered by a long foot-cloth, which reached nearly to the ground, 
and on which were richly embroidered mitres, crosses, and other 
ecclesiastical emblems. Another lay brother led a sumpter mule, 
loaded probably with his superior's ba^age ; and two monks of his 
own order, of inferior station^ rode together in the rear, laughing and 
conversing with each other, without taking much notice of the other 
members of the cavalcade. 

The companion of the church dignitary was a man pást forty, thin, 
strong, tall, and muscular ; an athletic figure, which long íatigue and 
cunstant exercise seemed to have left nőne of the softer part of the 
humán form, having reduced the whole to brawn, bones, and sinews, 
which had sustained a thousand toils, and were ready to dare a 
thourand more. His head was covered with a scarlet cap, faced with 
f ur — of that kind which the French call mortier, from its resemblance 
to the shape of an inverted mortar. His countenance was therefore 
fnlly displayed, and its expression was calculated to impress a d^;ree 
of awe, if not of fear, upon strangers. fíigh features, naturally strong 
and powerfolly expressive, had been bumt almost intő negro black- 
ness by constant exposure to the tropical sun, and might, in their 
ordinary state, be said to slumber after the storm of passión had 
passed away ; but the projection of the veins of the forehead, the 
readiness with which the upper lip and its thick black moustaches 
quivered upon the süghtest emotion, plainly intimated that the tem- 
pest might be again and easily awakened. His keen, piercing, dark 
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eyes told in every glancé a history of difficulties subdued and dangers 
dared, and seemed to challenge opposition to his wishes, for the 
pleasure of sweeping it from his road by a determined ezertion oí 
couiage and of will ; a deep scar on his brow gave additional stem- 
ness to his countenance, and a sinister expression to one of his eyes, 
whidi had been slightly injured on the same occasion, and of 
which the viaion, though perfect, was in a slight and partial degree 
dÍBtorted. 

The upper dress of this personage resembled that of his companion 
in shape, being a long monastic mantle, but the colour being scarlet, 
showed that he did not belong to any of the four regular orders of 
monks. On the right shoiddeT of the mantle there was cut, in white 
cloth, a cross of a pecnliar form. This upper robe concealed what at 
first view seemed rather inconsistent with its form, a shirt, namely, 
of linked mail, with sleeves and gloves of the same, curiously plaited 
and interwoven, as flexible to the body as those which are now 
wronght in the stocking loom out of less obdurate materials. The 
fore-part of his thighs, where the folds of his mantle permitted them 
to be seen, were alsó covered with linked mail ; the knees and feet 
were defended by splints, or thin plates of steel, ingeniously jointed 
upon each other ; and mail hőse, reaching from the ankk to the 
knee, effectually protected the legs, and completed the rider^s defen- 
sive aimour. In his girdle he woie a long and double-edged dagger, 
which was the only offensive weapon about his person. 

He rode not a mule, liké his companion, but a strong hackney for 
the road, to savé his gallant war-horse, which a squire led behind, 
fully accoutred for battle, with a chamfron or plaited head-piece 
upon his head, haying a short spike projecting from the front. On 
one side of the saddle hung a short battle-aze, richly inlaid with 
Damascene carying ; on the other the rider's plumed head-piece and 
hood of mail, with a long two-handled sword, used by the chivalry 
of the period. A second squire held aloft his master's lance, from 
the extremity of which fluttered a small banderole, or streamer, 
bearing a cross of the same form with that embroidered upon his 
cloak. He alsó carried his small triangular shield, broad enough at 
the top to protect the breast, and from thence diminishing to a point. 
It was covered with a scarlet cloth, which prevented the device from 
being seen. 

These two squires were foUowed by two attendants, whose dark 
visages, white turbans, and the orientál form of their garments, 
showed them to be natives of somé distant eastem country.* The 
whole appearance of this warrior and his retinue was wild and out- 
landish ; the dress of his squires was gorgeowa^ %xA \^ ^:^\fi3:^ 
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attendants wofre sOrer collazs zoand their throate, and bncelets €Í 
the aaine metál iipon their swaithj legs and anna, af which the 
latter weie naked £rom the elbow, and the foraner from mid-I^ to 
ankle. Silk and embroiderj díatingniahed their dnaeca ^ and maiked 
the wealth and importance af their master ; forming, at Üie aame 
tíme, a stríking eontrast with the nmrtial aimplidtj of his own attire. 
They were armed with crooked aabrea^ haying the hilt and haldrie 
inlaid with gold, and matched with Turkish daggen of yet more 
eostly workmanahip. Each of them boré at his aaddle-howa bondle 
of darts or javelina, abont four feet in length, haying shaip steel 
heads — a weapon mnch in use among the Samfieni^ and of which the 
memoiy is jet presenred in the martial exerdae called El Jerrid, still 
practised in the eastem eoimtrie& 

The steeda of these attendants were in appearance aa foreign aa 
their liders ; they were of Saracen origin, and eonaeqnently of 
Arabian descent, and their fíne slender limbs, small fetlockB, thin 
manes, and easy spiingy motion^ förmed a marked eontrast with the 
large-jointed heavj horses, of which the race was coltiTated in 
Flanders and in Normandy, for moonting the men-at-arms of the 
period in all the panoply of plate and mail ; and which, placed by 
the side of thoBe eastem coursers, might have pasaed for a personifi- 
cation of substance and of shadow. 

The singnlar appearance of this cayalcade not only attracted the 
curiosity of Wamba, bnt excited evén that of his less volatile com- 
panion. The monk he instantly knew to be the Prior of Jorvanlx 
Abbey, well known for many miles aroond as a lover of the chase, 
of the banquety and, if íame did him not wrong, of other worldly 
pleasnres still more inconsistent with his monastic vows. 

Yet 80 loose were the ideas of the times respecting the condnct of 
the dergy, whether secular or regnlar, that the Prior Aymer main- 
tained a fair character in the neighbonrhood of his abbey. His 
free and joTial temper, and the readiness with which he granted 
absolution írom all ordinary delinquendes, rendered him a fávonrite 
among the nobility and principal gentry, to seyeral of whom he was 
allied by birth, being of a distingoished Norman famüy. The kidies, 
in partictdar, were not disposed to scan too nicely the morals of a man 
who was a professed admirer of their sex, and who possessed many 
means of dispelling the enniU which was too apt to intrude npon the 
halls and bowers of an ancient feudal castle. The Prior mingled in 
the sports of the field with more than due eagemess, and was allowed 
to possess the best trained hawks and the fleetest greyhounds in the 
North Riding ; circumstances which strongly recommended him to 
the youthíul gentry. With the old he had another i^art to play. 
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which, when needful, lie could suatain with great deconim. His 
knowledge of books, however superűcial, was sufficent to iinpress 
upon their ignorance respect for his supposed leaming ; and the 
gravity of his deportment and language, with the high tone which 
he exerted in setting forth the authority of the church and of the 
pricsthood, impressed them no less with an opinion of hÍ9 sanctity. 
Evén the common people, the severest critics of the condact of their 
betters, had commiseTation with the follies of Prior Aymer. He was 
generous ; and charity, as it is well known, covereth a multitude of 
sins, in another sense than that in which it is said to do so in Scrip- 
tűre. The revennes of the monastery, of which a large part was at his 
disposal, while they gave him the means of supplying his own very 
considerable expenses, afforded alsó those largesses which he bestowed 
among the peasantry, and with which he frequently relieved the dis- 
tresses of the oppressed. If Prior Aymer rode hard in the chase, or 
remained long at the banquet — il' Prior Aymer was seen, at the early 
peep of dawn, to enter the postem of the abbey, as he glided home 
from somé rendezvoos which had occupied the hours of darkuess, 
men only shragged up their shoulders, and reconciled themselves to 
his irregularities, by recoUecting that the same were practised by 
many of his brethren who had no redeeming qualities whatsoever to 
atone for them. Prior Aymer, therefore, and his eharacter, were 
well known to our Saxon serfs, who made their rudé obeisance, and 
received his ^* benedidte, mesjüz,'* in return. 

But the singular appearance of his companion and his attendants 
arrested their attention and excited their wonder, and they could 
Bcarcely attend to the Prior of Jorvaulx' question, when he demanded 
if they knew of any place of harbourage in the vicinity ; so much 
were they surprised at the half monastic, half military appearance of 
the swarthy stranger, and at the uncouth dress and arms of his 
eastem attendants. It is probable, too, that the language in which 
the benediction was conferred, and the Information asked, sounded 
nngraciousy though not probably unintelligible, in the ears of the 
Saxon peasants. 

" I asked you, my children," said the Prior, raising his voice, and 
using the Ungtia Frcmca, or mixed language, in which the Norman 
and Saxon races conversed with each other, '^if there be in this 
neighbourhood any good man, who, for the lőve of God, and devotion 
to Mother Church, will give two of her humblest servants, with their 
train, a night's hospitality and refreshment V 

This he spoke with a tone of conscious importance, which förmed 
a strong contrast to the modest terms which he thougkt it y^^"^^"^ "^^ 
employ. 
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"Two of tbe humblest servants of Mother Chnrch !** repeated 
Wamba to himself — ^but, fool as he was, taking care not to make his 
observation audible ; '^ I should liké to see her seneschals, her chieí 
batlers, and her other principal domestics \" 

After this internál commentary on the Prior's speech, he laised his 
eyes, and replied to the question which had been put. 

"If the reverend fathers," he said, "loved good cheer and aoft 
lodgingy few miles of riding would carry them to the Priory of 
Brinxworth, where their quality could not but secnre them the most 
honourable reception ; or il* they preferred spending a penitential 
evening, they might tnm down yonder wild glade, which would 
bríng them to the hermitage of Copmanhurst, where a pious anchoret 
would make them sharers for the night of the shelter of his roof and 
the benefit of his prayers." 

The Prior shook his head at both proposals. 

" Mine honest friend," said he, " if the jangling of thy bells had 
not dizzied thine understanding, thou mighf st have known Clericus 
clericum non. decimat ; that is to say, we churchmen do not exhaust 
each other's hospitality, but rather require that of the laity, giving 
them thus an opportunity to sérve Gk)d in honouring and relieving 
his appointed servants." 

" It is true," replied Wamba, " that I, being but an ass, am, never- 
theless, honoured to bear the bells as well as your reverence's mule ; 
notwithstanding, I did conceive that the charity of Mother Church 
and her servants might be said, with other charity, to begin at home." 

" A truce to thine insolence, fellow," said the armed rider, breaking 
in on his prattle with a high and stem voice, " and teli us, if thou 
can'st, the road to How called you your Franklin, Prior Aymer V 

" Cedric," answered the Prior ; " Cedric the Saxon. Teli me, good 
fellow, are we near his dwelling, and can you show us the road V* 

"The load will be uneasy to find,'' answered Gurth, who broke 
silence for the first time, " and the family of Cedric rétire early to 
rest." 

" Tush, teli not me, fellow," said the military rider ; " 'tis easy for 
them to arise and supply the wants of travellers such as we are, who 
will not stoop to beg the hospitality which we have a right to com- 
mand." 

" I know not," said Gurth, sullenly, " if I should show the way to 
my master's house, to those who demand as a right the shelter which 
most are fáin to ask as a favour." 

"Do you dispute with me, slave !" said the soldier ; and, setting 
spurs to his horse, he causf d him make a demi volté across the path, 
raising at the same time the riding-rod which he held in his hand, 
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with a purpose of chastising what he considered as the insolence of 
the peasant. 

Qurtli darted at him a savage and revengeful scowl, and with a 
fíerce, yet hesitating motion, laid his hand on the haft of his 
knife ; but the interference of Prior Aymer, who pushed his mule 
betwixt his companion and the swine-herd, prevented the meditated 
violence. 

** Nay, by St. Mary, brother Brian, you must not think you are 
now in Palestine, predominating over heathen Turks and infidel 
Saracens ; we islanders lőve not blows, savé those of holy Church, 
who chasteneth whom she loveth. Teli me, good fellow/' said he to 
Wamba, and seconded his speech by a small piece of silver coiu, 
" the way to Cedric the Saxon's ; you cannot be ignorant of it, and 
it is your duty to direct the wanderer evén when his character is less 
sanctified than ours." 

" In truth, venerable father," answered the Jester, " the Saracen 
head of your right reverend companion has frightened out of mine 
the way home — I am not sure I shall get there to-night myself." 

" Tush," said the Abbot, " thou can'st teli us if thou wilt. This 
reverend brother has been all his life engaged in fighting among the 
Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; he is of the order of 
Knights Templars, whom you may have heard of ; he is half a monk, 
half a soldier." 

" If he is but half a monk," said the Jester, " he should not be 
whoUy unreasonable with those whom he meets upon the road, evén 
if they should be in no hurry to answer questions that no way con- 
cem them.** 

" I forgive thy wit," replied the Abbot, ** on condition thou wilt 
show me the way to Cedric's mansion." 

" Well, then," answered Wamba, " your reverences must hold on 
this path till you come to a sunken cross, of which scarce a cubit's 
length remains above ground ; then take the path to the left, for 
there are four which meet at Sunken Cross, and I trust your rever- 
ences will obtain shelter before the storm comes on." 

The Abbot thanked his sage adviser ; and the cavalcade, setting 
spurs to their horses, rode on as men do who wish to reach their inn 
before the bursting of a night storm. As their horses* hoofs died 
away, Qurth said to his companion, " If tl\ey follow thy wise direc- 
tion, the reverend fathers will hardly reach Rotherwood this night.'* 

" No," said the Jester, grinning, " but they may reach Sheffield if 
they have good luck, and that is as fít a place for them. I am not 
80 bad a woodsman as to show the dog where the deet Vife^,\i\\ivq^ 
uo mind he should chaae him," 



" Thou art ríght," aaid Qurth ; " it were ill that Ajmer uw Űí» 
Ladj Rowena ; and it were wone, it may be, for Cediic to qnarrel, aa 
Í8 moBt likely he would, with this militaiy monk. Bat, üke good 
Bervanls, let na hear and see, and baj notlúng." 

We tetum to the rideta, who had Boon left the bondamen far ba- 
hind tbetn, and who maintained the foUowing conTeraation in the 
Norman-French langu^e, oimally emplojed bj the superior claaaeB, 
with the exception of the few who Here aldll inclined to boaat their 
Saxon deacent. 

" Wbat mean these fellowa by their capricioua insolence I" said tbe 




Templar to the Be&edictine, "and why did you prevent me fnm 
cbaaliaiDg it 1" 

" HaiTj, brother Brian," replied the Prior, " touohing the one of 
theni, il were hard fi>r me to render a reason ba a fool apeaking 
Bccording to his follj ; E^d the other churl ia of that aavage, flerce, 
intnkctable tace, aome of whom, aa l have often t«ld yon, are etill to 
be íonnd among the deacendanta of the conquered Saiona, aud wbose 
anpceme pleasore ia to teatífy by all meana in their power tbeir aver- 
sion to their conquerors." 

" J would aovn have beat hím intő couiteay," obaerred Brian ; " I 
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am accustomed to deal with such spirits. Our Turkish captíves are 
as fierce and intractable as Odin himself could have been ; yet two 
months in my household, nnder the management of my master of the 
slaves, has made them humble, submissive, serviceable, and observant 
of your wiU. Marry, sir, you must beware of the poison and the 
dagger ; for they use either with free will when you give them the 
elightest opportunity." 

"Ay, but/' answered Prior Aymer, "every land has its own 
manners and fashions; and, besides that beating this fellow could 
procure us no information respecting the road to Cedric's house, it 
would have been sure to have established a quarrel betwixt you and 
him, had we found our way thither. Remember what I told you : 
this wealthy Franklin is proud, fierce, jealous, and imtable ; a 
withstander of the nobility, and evén of his neighbours. Reginald 
Front-de-Boeuf and Philip Malvoisin, who are no babes to strive 
with. He stands up so stemly for the privileges of his race, and is 
so proud of his uninterrupted descent from Hereward, a renowned 
champion of the Heptarchy, that he is universally called Cedric the 
Saxon ; and makes a boast of his belonging to a people from whom 
many others endeavour to hide their descent, lest they should en- 
counter a share of the vae victis, or severities imposed upon the 
vanquished.'* 

" Prior Aymer,** said the Templar, " you are a man of gallantry, 
leamed in the study of beauty, and as expert as a troubadour in all 
matters conceming the arrets of lőve ; but I shall ezpect much 
beauty in this celebrated Rowena, to counterbalance the seK-denial 
and forbearance which I must exert, if I am to court the favour of 
such a seditious churl as you have described her father Cedric." 

" Cedric is not her father,'' replied the Prior, " and is but of remote 
relation ; she is descended from higher blood than evén he pretendfl 
to, and is but distantly connected with him by birth. Her guardian, 
however, he is, self-constituted, as I believe ; but his ward is as dear 
to him as if she were his own child. Of her beauty you shall soon 
be judge ; and if the purity of her complexion, and the majestic, yet 
soft expression of a mild blue eye, do not chase from your memory 
the black-tressed girls of Palestine, ay, or the houris ol old Mahound's 
paradise, I am an infidel, and no true son of the church." 

"Should your boastcd beauty," said the Templar, "be weighed in 
the balance and found wanting, you know our wager?" 

" My good coUar," answered the Prior, " against ten butts of Chian 
wine ; — ^they are mine as sccurely as if they were already in the con- 
vent vaults, under the key of old Dennis the ceWat^T.'' 

" And I am niyseU to he judge," said the TenípVai, ** axA «ccl qíí;:^ 
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to be convicted on my own admisBioiiy that I have seen no maidén so 
beantifal since Pentecost was a twelvemonth. Ran it not so 1 Prior, 
your collar is in danger ; I will wear it over my görget in the lista 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouche." 

" Win it fairly," said the Prior, " and wear it as ye will. I shall 
tnist your giving true response, on your word as a knigbt and a 
chuTcbman. Yet, brother, take my advice, and filé your tongue to a 
little more courtesy than your habits of predominating over infidel 
captives and eastem bondsmen have accustomed you. Cedric the 
Saxon, if offended — and he is no way slack in taking offence — is a 
man who, without respect to your knighthood, my high office, or the 
sanctity of either, would clear his house of ns, and send us to lodge 
with the larks, though the hour were midnight. And be careful how 
you look on Bowena, whom he cherishes with the most jealous care ; 
an he take the least alarm in that quarter, we are but lost men. It 
is said he banished his only son from his family for lifting his eyes 
in the way of a£fection towards this beauty, who may be worshipped, 
it seemS) at a distance, but is not to be approached with other thoughts 
than such as we bring to the shrine of the Blessed Virgin." 

"Well, you have said enough," answered the Templar; "I will 
for a night put on the needful restraint, and deport me as meekly as 
a maidén : but as for the fear of his expelling us by violence, myself 
and squires, with Hamet and Abdalla, will warrant you against that 
disgrace. Doubt not that we shall be strong enough to make good 
our quarters." 

" We must not let it come so far," answered the Prior ; " but here 
is the clown's sunken cross, and the night is so dark that we can 
hardly see which of the roads we are to follow. He bid us tum, I 
think, to the left." 

" To the right," said Brian, " to the beet of my remembrance." 

" The left, certainly, the left ; I remember his pointing with his 
wooden sword." 

" Ay, but he held his sword in his left hand, and so pointed across 
his body with it," said the Templar. 

Each maintained his opinion with sufficient obstinacy, as is usual 
in all such cases ; the attendants were appealed to, but they had not 
been near enough to hear Wamba's directions. At length Brian 
remarked, what had at first escaped him in the twilight ; " Here is 
Bome one either asleep, or lying dead at the foot of this cross — Hugó, 
stir him with the butt-end of thy lance." 

This was no sooner done than the figure arose, exclaiming in good 
French, " Wliosoever tbou art, it is discourteous in you to diEturb 
my tLougbts.^' 
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'* We did but wish to ask you," said the Prior, " the road to Rother- 
wood, tlie abode of Cedric the Saxon." 

" I myself am boimd thither,** replied the etranger ; " and if I had 
a horse, I wotild be your guide, far the way is somewhat intricate, 
though perfectly well known to me." 

" Thou shalt have both thanks and reward, my friend," said the 
Prior, " if thon wilt bring ns to Cedric's in safety." 

And he caused one of his attendants to monnt his own led horse, 
and give that npon which he had hitherto ridden to the stran^^^er, 
who was to sérve for a guide. 

Their conductor pursued an opposite road from that which Wamba 
had reconunended for the purpose of misleading them. The path 
soon led deeper intő the woodland, and crossed more than one brook, 
the approach to which was rendered perilous by the marshes through 
which it flowed ; but the stranger seemed to know, as if by instinct, 
the soundest ground and the safest points of passage, and by dint of 
caution and attention brought the party safely intő a wider avenue 
than any they had yet seen ; and, pointing to a large, low, irregular 
building at the upper extremity, he said to the Prior, " Yonder is 
Rotherwood, the dwelling of Cedric the Saxon." 

This was a joyful intimation to Aymer, whose nerves were nőne of 
the strongest, and who had suifered such agitation and alarm in the 
course of passing through the dangerous bogs, that he had not yet 
had the curiosity to ask his guide a single question. Finding hini- 
self now at his ease and near shelter, his curiosity began to awake, 
and he demanded of the guide who and what he was. 

*' A Palmer, just retumed from the Holy Land," was the answer. 

" You had better have tarried there to fight for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre," said the Templar. 

" True, Reverend Sir Knight," answered the Palmer, to whom the 
appearance of the Templar seemed perfectly familiar ; " but when 
those who are under oath to recover the Holy City are found travel- 
ling at such a distance from the scene of their duties, can you wonder 
that a peaceful peasant liké me should decline the task which they 
have abandoned 1" 

The Templar would have made an angry reply, but was interrupted 
by the Prior, who again expressed his astonishment that their guide, 
after such long absence, should be so perfectly acquainted with the 
passes^ of the forest. 

" I was bom a native of these parts," answered their guide, and as 
he made the reply they stood before the mansion of Cedric ; a loW 
irregular building, containing several courtyarda ox etvR\o«Qct<i.^^ ^^í^- 
tending over a conaider&hle space of ground, and ví\d^, \ítLO\\.^ Ní^ 
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size argued the inhabitant to be a person of wealtb, differed entirely 
írom the tall, turreted, and castellated buildings in wbich the Nor- 
man nobility resided, and which had become the universal style of 
architecture throughout England. 

Botherwood was not, however, without defences ; no habitation, in 
that disturbed period, could have been so withont the risk of being 
plundered and bumt before the next moming. A deep fosse, or 
ditch, was drawn round the whole building, and fiiled with water 
from a neighbooring stream. A double stockade, or palisade, com- 
posed of pointed beams, which the adjacent forest supplied, defended 
the outer and inner bank of the trench. There was an entrance from 
the west through the outer stockade, which communicated by a 
drawbridge mth a similar opening in the interior defences. Sonie 
precautions had been taken to place those entrances under the pro- 
tection of projecting angles, by which they might be flanked in case 
of need by archers or slingers. 

Before this entrance the Templar wound his hom loudly ; for the 
rain, which had long threatened, began now to descend with great 
violence. 



CHAPTER III. 

Then (sad relief!) from the bleak coast that hears 
The Germán Ocean Toar, deep-blooming, Rtrong, 
Aud yellow haired, the blue-eyed Sazon came. 

ThoinsoiCa Liberty. 

In a hall, the height of which was greatly disproportioned to its ex- 
trémé length and width, a long oaken table, förmed of planks rough- 
hewn from the forest, and which had scarcely received any polish, 
stood ready prepared for the evening meal of Cedric the Saxon. The 
roof, composed of beams and rafters, had nothing to divide the 
apartment from the sky excepting the planking and thatch ; there 
was a huge fíreplace at either end of the hall, but as the chimneys 
were constructed in a very clumsy manner, at least as much of the 
smoke found its way intő the apartment as escaped by the proper 
vént. The constant vapour which this occasioned had polished the 
rafters and beams of the low-browed hall, by encrusting them with 
a black yamish of Boot. On the sides of the apartment hung 
implements of war and of the chase, and there were at each comer 
folding doors, which gave access to other parts of the extensive 
building. 

The other appointments of the mansion partook of the mde 
ámplicity of the Saxon pehod, which Cedxic ^k^ued himself upon 
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maintaining. The floor was composed of earth mixed with lime. 
trodden intő a hard substance) sucli as is often employed in flooring 
OUT modem bams. For about one quarter of the lengtb of the 
apartment the floor was raised by a step, and this space, which was 
called the dais, was occnpied only by the príncipal members of the 
family and visitors of distinction. For this purpose, a table richly 
covered with scarlet cloth was pktced transversely across the platform, 
from the middle of which ran the longer and lower board, at which 
the domestics and inferior persons fed, down towards the bottom of 
the hall. The whole resembled the form of the letter T, or somé of 
those ancient dinner-tables, which, arranged on the same pnnci[>le, 
may be stiU seen in the antique colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. 
Massive chairs and settles of carved oak were placed npon the dais, 
and over these seats and the more elevated table was fastened a 
canopy of cloth, which served in somé degree to protect the digni- 
taries who occnpied that distinguished station from the weather, and 
especially from the rain, which in somé places found its way throngh 
the ill-constructed roof. 

The walls of this npper end of the hall, as far as the dais extended, 
were covered with hangings or cui-tains, and upon the floor there was 
a carpet, both of which were adomed with somé attempts at tapestry, 
or embroidery, execnted with brilliant or rather gaudy colouring. 
Over the lower rangé of tables, the roof, as we have noticed, had no 
covering; the rongh plastered waUs were left bare, and the mde 
earthen floor was uncarpeted ; the board was uncovered by a cloth, 
and rude massive benches snpplied the place of chairs. 

In the centre of the npper table were placed two chairs, more ele- 
vated than the rest, for the master and mistress of the family, who 
presided over the scene of hospitality, and from doing so derived 
their Saxon title of honour, which signifies " The Dividers of Bread.'* 

To each of these chairs was added a footstool, curiously carved and 
inlaid with ivory, which mark of distinction was peculiar to them. 
One of these seats was at present occnpied by Cedric the Saxon, who, 
thongh bnt in ránk a thane, or, as the Normans called him, a Frank- 
lin, felt, at the delay of his evening meal, an irritable impatience, 
which might have become an alderman, whether of ancient or of 
modern times. 

It appeared, indeed, from the conntenance of this proprietor, that 
he was of a frank, but hasty andlíholeric temper. He was not above 
the middle stature, bnt broad-shouldered, long-armed, and powerfully 
made, liké one accustomed to endure the fatigue of war or of the 
chase ; his face was broad, with large blue eyes, open wid. fexsSK. 
features, fine teeth^ and a well-formed head, a\toge\]keT esL^c^ví^ ^1 
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that sort of good-humonr which often lodges with a sudden and 
hasty temper. Pride and jealonsy there was in his eye, for his life 
had been spent in asserting rights which were constantiy liable to 
invasion ; and the prompt, fiery, and resolute disposition of the man 
had been kept constantiy upon the alert by the circumstances of his 
situation. His long yellow hair was equally divided on the top of 
his head and npon his brow, and combed down on each side to the 
length of his shoulders ; it had but little tendency to grey, although 
Cedric was approaching to his sixtieth year. 

His dress was a tunic of forest green, furred at the throat and cuffs 
with what was called minever ; a kind of fur inferior in qnality to 
ermine, and förmed, it is believed, of the skin of the grey squirreL 
This doublet hung unbuttoned over a close dress of scarlet which 
sate tight to his body ; he had breeches of the same, bnt they did 
not reach below the lower part of his thigh, leaving the knee 
exposed. His feet had sandals of the same fashion with the peasants', 
but of finer materials, and secured in the front with golden clasps. 
He had bracelets of gold upon his arms, and a broad collar of the 
same precious metál around his neck. About his waist he wore a 
richly-studded beit, in which was stuck a short straight two-edged 
sword, with a sharp point, so disposed as to hang almost perpen- 
dicularly by his side. Behiud his seat was hung a scarlet cloth cloak 
lined with fur, and a cap of the same materials richly embroidered, 
which completed the dress of the opulent landholder when he chose 
to go forth. A short boar spear, with a broad and bright steel head, 
alsó reclined against the back of his chair, which served him, when 
he walked abroad, lor the purposes of a staff or of a weapon, as 
chance might require. 

Several domestics, whose dress held various proportions betwixt 
the richness of their master's and the coarse and simple attíxe of 
Gurth the swine-herd, watched the looks and waited the commands 
of the Saxon dignitary. Two or three servants of a superior order 
stood behind their master upon the dais ; the rest occupied the lower 
part of the hall. Other attendants there were of a different descrip- 
tion ; two or three large and shaggy greyhounds, such as were then 
employed in hunting the stag and wolf ; as many slow-hounds of a 
large bony breed, with thick necks, large heads, and long ears ; and 
one or two of the smaller dogs, now called terriers, which waited 
with impatience the arrival of the supper; but with the sagacious 
knowledge of physiognomy peculiar to their race, forbore to intrude 
upon the moody silence of their master, apprehensive probably of a 
small white truncheon which lay by Cedric*s trencher, for the pur- 
j^ose of repelling the advances of his four-legged dependants. One 
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grísly old wolf-dog alone, with the liberty of an indulged favourite, 
had planted himself close by the chair of state, and occasionally 
ventured to solicit notice by putting hia hirge hairy head upon his 
niaster's knee, or pushing his nőse intő his hand. Evén he was 
repelled by the stem command, " Down, Balder, down ! I am not in 
the hnmour for foolery." 

In fact, Cedric, as we have observed, was in no very piacid state of 
mind. The Lady Rowena, who had been absent to attend an even- 
ing mass at a distant church, had but jnst retumed, and was changing 
her garments, which had been wetted by the storm. There were as 
yet no tidings of Gurth and his charge, which should long since have 
been driven home from the forest; and such was the insecurity of 
the period as to render it probable that the delay might be ezplained 
by somé depredation of the ontlaws, with whom the adjacent 
forest abounded, or by the violence of somé neighbonring báron, 
whose conscioiisness of strength made him equally negligent of the 
laws of property. The matter was of conseqnence, for great part of 
the domestic wealth of the Saxon proprietors consisted in numerous 
herds of swine, especially in forest-^land, where those animals easily 
found their food. 

Besides these subjects of anxiety, the Saxon thane was impatient 
for the presence of his favourite clown "Wamba, whose jests, such as 
they were, served for a sort of seasoning to his evening meal, and to 
the deep dfaughts of ale and wine with which he was in the habit of 
accompanying it. Add to all this, Cedric had fasted since noon, and 
his usual supper hour was long pást, a cause of irritation common to 
Cüuntry squires, both in ancient and modem times. His displeasure 
was expressed in broken sentences, partly muttered to himself, partly 
addressed to the dómestics who stood around ; and particularly to his 
ciipbearer, who oíFered him from time to time, as a sedative, a silver 
goblet fiiled with wine — " Why tarries the Lady Bowena ?" 

" She is but changing her head-gear," replied a female attendant, 
with as much confidence as the favourite lady's-maid usually answers 
the master of a modem family ; " you would not wish her to sit down 
to the banquet in her hood and kirtle ? and no lady within the shire 
can be quicker in arraying herself than my mistress." 

This undeniable argument produced a sort of acquiescent umph ! 
on the part of the Saxon, with the addition, " I wish her devotion 
may choose fair weather for the next visit to St. John's Kirk ; — ^but 
what, in the name of ten devils," continued he, tuming to the cup- 
bearer, and ráising his voice as if happy to have found a channel 
intő which he might divert his indignation without fear or centről — 
" what, in the name of ten devils, keeps G\ut\\ bo \ox^^ íí.-^v^.^\ \ 
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suppose we shall have an evil accoimt of the herd ; he was wont to 
be a faithful and cautious drudge, and I had destined hím for some- 
thing better; perchance I might evén have made him one of my 
warder8."t 

Oswald the cupbearer modestly suggested, *' that it was scarce an 
hour since the tolling of the curfew;" an ill-chosen apology, since it 
tnmed upon a topic so harsh to Saxon ears. 

" The foul fiend," exclaimed Cedric, " take the curfew-bell, and the 
tyrannical bastard by whom it was devised, and the heartless slave 
who names it with a Saxon tongue to a Saxon ear i The curfew l" 
he added, pausing, "ay, the curfew; which compels true men to 
extinguish their Hghts, that thieves and robbers may work their 
deeds in darkness ! Ay, the curfew ; — Eeginald Front-de-Boeuf 
and Philip de Malvoisin know the use of the curfew as well as 
William the Bastard himself, or ere a Norman adventurer that fought 
at Hastings. I shall hear, I guess, that my property has been swept 
off to savé from starving the hungry banditti, whom they cannot 
Bupport but by theft and robbery. My faithful slave is murdered, 
and my goods are taken for a prey — ^and Wamba — where is Wamba ? 
Said not somé one he had gone Ibrth with Gurth 1** 

Oswald replied in the affiimative. 

" Ay ! why this is better and better ; he is carried off too, the Saxon 
fool, to sérve the Norman lord. Fools are we all indeed that sérve 
them, and fitter subjects for their scom and laughter, than if we 
were bom with but half our wits. But I will be avenged," he added, 
starting from his chair in impatience at the eupposed injnry, and 
catching hold of his boar-spear; "I will go with my complaint to 
the great council ; I have friends, I have followers — man to man will 
I appeal the Norman to the lists ; let him come in his plate and his 
mail, and nll that can render cowardice bold ; I have sent such a 
javelin as this through a stronger fence than three of their war 
shields ! — Haply they think me old ; but they shall find, alone and 
childless as I am, the blood of Hereward is in the veins of Cedric. 
Ah, "Wilfred, Wilfred !" he exclaimed in a lower tone, " could'st thou 
have ruled thine unreasonable passión, thy father had not been leit 
in his age liké the solitary oak that throws out its shattered and 
unprotected branches against the full sweep of the tempest !" The 
reíiection seemed to coujure intő sadness his irritated feelings. Ee- 

t The originál has CnichtSy by which the Saxons secm to baye deslgnated a class tít 
military attendants, soinetimos free, sometimes bondsmen, bnt always ranking above 
an ordinary domestio, whether in the royal household or in thoae of the aldermcn and 
thanes. But the term cnickt, novr spelt knight, having been receiyed intő tbe English 
language as equivnlent to tlie Norman word ehevcUier, I have avoided nsing it in itt 
more ancient seose, to prevent confüsion. — L. T. 
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piacing hifi javelin, he resumed bís seat, bent his looks downword, 
and appeared to be absorbed in melancholy reflection. 

From his musing, Cedric was suddenly awakened by the blast of a 
horn, which was replied to by the clamorous yells and barking of all 
the dogs in the hall, and somé twenty or thirty which were qnartered 
in other parts of the building. It cost somé exercise of the white 
trnncheon, well seconded by the exertions of the domestics, to silence 
this canine clamour. 

''To the gate, knaves!" said the Saxon, hastily, aa soon as the 
tumult was so mnch appeased that the dependants could hear his 
voice. ''See what tidings that hom telis us of — to announce, I 
ween, somé heishipt and robbeiy which has been done upon my 
lands." 

Retuming in less than three minutes, a warder announced '' that 
the Prior Aymer of Jorvaulx, and the good knight Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, commander of the valiant and venerable order of Knights 
TemplarSy with a small retinue, requested hospitality and lodging 
íor the night, being on their way to a toumament which was to be 
held not far from Ashby-de-la-Zouche, on the second day from the 
present." 

" Aymer, the Prior Aymer 1 Brian de Bois Guilbert 1" muttered 
Cedric ; " Normans both ; but, Norman or Saxon, the hospitality oí 
Botherwood must not be impeached ; they are welcome, since they 
have chosen to halt — ^more welcome would they have been to have 
ridden farther on their way — But it were unworthy to murmur for a 
nighfs lodging and a night's food ; in the quality of guests at least, 
evén Normans must suppress their insolence. Go, Kundebert," he 
added, to a sort of major-domo who stood behind him with a white 
wand; ''take six of the atteudants, and introduce the strangers to 
the guests' lodging. Look after their horses and mules, and see their 
train lack nothing. Let them have change of vestments if they 
require it, and fíre, and water to wash, and wine and ale ; and bid 
the cooks add what they hastily can to our evening meal ; and let it 
be put on the board when those strangers are ready to share it. Say 
to them, Hundebert, that Cedric would himself bid them welcome, 
but he is under a vow never to step more than three steps from the 
dais of his own hall to meet any who shares not the blood of Saxon 
royalty. Begone! see them carefully tended; let them not say in 
their pride, the Saxon churl has shown at once his poverty and his 
avarice." 

The major-domo departed with several attendants to execute his 
master's commands. " The Prior Aymer !" repeated Cedric, loQk.\»% 

f Pillage. 
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to Oswald, "the brother, if I mistake not, of Giles de Mauleverer, 
now lord of Middleham V* 

Oswald made a respectful sign of assent. " His brother sits in the 
seat, and usurps the patrimony, of a better race, the race of Ulfgar of 
Middleham; but what Norman lord doth not the samel This Prior 
is, they say, a free and jovial priest, who loves the wine-cup and the 
bugle-hom better than bell and book. Good; let him come; he 
shall be welcome. How named ye the Templar 1" 

" Brian de Bois-Guilbert." 

" Bois-Guilbert," said Cedric, still in the musing, half-arguing tone 
which the habit of living among dependants had accustomed him to 
employ, and which resembled a man who talks to himself rather than 
to those around him — " Bois-Guilbert 1 that name has been spread 
wide both for good and evil. They say he is valiant as the bravest 
of hÍ8 order; but stained with their usual vices, pride, arrogance, 
cruelty, and voluptuousness ; a hard-hearted man, who knows neither 
fear of earth nor awe of heaven. So say the few warriors who have 
retumed from Palestine. "Well ; it is but for one night ; he shall be 
welcome too. Oswald, broach the oldest wine-cask ; place the best 
mead, the mightiest ale, the richest morat, the most sparkling cider, 
the most odoriferous pigments, upon the board; íill the largest 
hornsf — Templars and Abbots lőve good wines and good measure. 
Elgitha, let thy Lady Rowena know we shall not this night expect 
her in the hall, unless such be her especial pleasure/' 

"But it will be her especial pleasure," answered Elgitha, with 
great readiness, '' for she is ever desirous to hear the latest news from 
Palestine." 

Cedric darted at the forward damsel a glancé of hasty resentment ; 
but Rowena, and whatever belonged to her, were privileged and 
secure from his anger. He only replied, "Silence, maidén; thy 
tongue outruns thy discretion. Say my message to thy mistress, and 
let her do her pleasure. Here, at least, the descendant of Alfréd still 
reigns a princess.'' Elgitha left the apartment. 

" Palestine !" repeated the Saxon ; " Palestine ! how many ears are 
tumed to the tales which dissolute crusaders, or hypocritical pilgrims, 
bring from that fatál land ! I too might ask — I too might enquire — 
I too might listen with a beating heart to fables which the wily 
stroUers devise to cheat us intő hospitality — but no — The son who 
has disobeyed me is no longer mine ; nor will I concem myself more 
for his fate than for that of the most worthless among the millions 

t These were drinkn used by the Saxons, as we are informed by Mr. Turner : Mont 
was made of honey flnvoured with the Juice of malberrios ; Pigmeat was a sweet and 
rich liquor. composed of wine hi^hly spiced, and tiweeteued alsó with honey ; the otber 
liqnura need no exp/ajiatíon.--U T. 
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that ever shaped the crosa on their sLoulder, nisLed intő excess and 
blood-guiltiness, and called it an accomplisliment of the will of God." 
He knit his brows, and fixed his eyes for an instant on the ground ; 
as he raised them, the folding doors at the bottom of the hall were 
cast wide, and, preceded by the inajor-domo with his wand, and four 
domestics bearing blazing torches, the guests of the evening ijntered 
the apartment. 



CHAPTER IV. 

With sheep and shaggy goats the porkers bled, 
And the proud steer was on the marble spread ; 
With flre prepared, they deal tlie morseis rouml, 
Wine rosy bright the brimming goblets crowaed. 

DispoBed apart, Ulysses sharos the treat ; 

A trivet table and i^niobler seat 

The Prince assigas— — Odyssty, Book 21. 

The Prior Aymer had taken the opportunity aíforded hini of chang- 
ing his riding-robe for one of yet more costly materials, over which 
he wore a cope curiously embroidered. Besides the massive golden 
fiignet ring, which marked his ecclesiastical dignity, his fingers, 
though contrary to the canon, were loaded with precious gems ; his 
sandals were of the finest leather which was imported from Spain ; 
his beard trimmed to as small dimensions as his order wouíd possibly 
permit, and* his shaven crown concealed by a scarlet cap richly em- 
broidered. 

The appearance of the Knight Templar was alsó changed ; and, 
though less studiously bedecked with ornament, his dress was as rich, 
and his appearance far more commanding, than that of his companion. 
He had exchanged his shirt of mail for an under tunic of dark purple 
silk, gamished with furs, over which flowed his long robe of spotless 
white, in ample folds. The eight-pointed cross of his order was cut 
on the shoulder of his mantle in black velvet. The high cap no 
longer invested his brows, which were only shaded by short and thick 
curled hair of a raven blackness, corresponding to his unusually 
swart complexion. Nothing could be more majestic than his step 
and manner, had they not been marked by a predominant air of 
haughtiness, easily acquired by the exercise of unresisted authority. 

These two dignified persons were followed by their respective 
attendants, and at a more humble distance by their guide, whose 
fignre had nothing more remarkable than it derived from the usual 
weeds of a pilgrim. A cloak or mantle of coarse black serge en- 
veloped his whole body. It was in shape someX\vm^\W^ \Jtife ^^"sííw <A 
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a modem hussar, having similar flaps for coveríng tlie arms, and was 
called a Sclaveyn or Sclavonian, Coarse sandals, bound with thonga, 
on hÍ8 bare feet ; a broad aud shadowy hat, with cockle-shells stitched 
on its brim ; and a long staff shod with irou, to the npper end of 
which was attached a branch of pabn, completed the palmer's attire. 
He foUowed modestly the last of the train which entered the hall, 
and, observing that the lower table scarce afforded room sufficient for 
the domestics of Cedric and the retinue of his guests, he withdrew to 
a settle placed beside and almost under one of the large chimneys, 
and seemed to employ himself in drying his garments, until the retreat 
of somé one should make room at the board, or the hospitality of the 
steward should supply him with refreshments in the place he had 
chosen apart. 

Cedric rose to receive his guests with an air of dignified hospitality, 
and, descending from the dais, or elevated part of his hall, made 
three steps towards them, and then awaited their approach. 

" I grieve," he said, " reverend Prior, that my vow binds me to 
advance no farther upon this floor of my fathers, evén to receive such 
guests as you, and this valiant Knight of the Holy Temple. But my 
steward has expound ed to you the cause of my seeming discourtesy. 
Let me alsó pray, that you will excuse my speaking to you in my 
native language, and that you will reply in the same if your know- 
ledge of it permits ; if not, I sufficiently understand Norman to 
follow your meaning." 

"Vows," said the Abbot, "must be unloosed, worthy Franklin, 
or permit me rather to say, worthy Thane, though the title is anti- 
quated. Vows are the knots which tie us to heaven — they are the 
cords which bind the sacrifice to the homs of the altar — ^and are 
therefore, as I said before, to be unloosed and discharged, unless our 
holy Mother Church shall pronounce the contrary. And respecting 
language, I willingly hold communication in that spoken by my 
respected grandmother, Hilda of Middleham, who died in odour of 
sanctity, little short, if we may presume to say so, of her glorious 
namesake, the blessed Saint Hilda of Whitby, God be gracious to 
her sóul !" 

When the Prior had ceased what he meant as a conciliatory 
harangue, his companion said brlefly and cmphatically, "I speak 
ever French, the language of King Richárd and his nobles ; but I 
understand English sufficiently to communicate with the natives of 
the country/' 

Cedric darted at the speaker one of those hasty and impatient 
glances, which comparisons between the two rival nations seldom 
failed to call forth ; but, recoUecting the duties of hospitality, he 
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snppressed furtlier show oí resentment, and, motioning with his 
handy caused his guests to assume two seats a little lower than his 
own, but placed close beside him, and gave a signal that the evening 
meal should be placed upon the board. 

While the attendants hastened to obey Cedric's commands, his eve 
distinguished Gurth the swine-herd, who, with Mb companion 
Wamba, had just entered the hall. '* Send these loitering knaves up 
hither/'said the Saxon, impatiently. And when the culprits came 
before the dais — " How comes it, villains ! that you have loitered 
abroad so laté as this ? Hast thou brought home thy charge, sirrah 
Gurthy or hast thou left them to robbers and marauders 1" 

" The herd is safe, so please ye," said Gurth. 

''But it does not please me, thou knave/' said Cedric, "that I 
should be made to suppose otherwise for two hours, and sit here 
devising vengeance against my neighbours for wrongs they have not 
done me. I teli thee, shackles and the prison-house shall punish the 
next offence of this kind." 

Gurth, knowing his master's irritable temper, attempted no excul- 
pátion ; but the Jester, who could presume upon Cednc's tolerance, 
by virtue of his privileges as a fool, replied for them both : " In 
troth, uncle Cedric, you are neither wise nor reasonable to-night." 

" How, sir 1" said his master ; " you shaU to the porter's lodge, and 
taste of the discipline there, if you give your foolery such licence." 

"First let your wisdoni teli me," said Wamba, "is it just and 
reasonable to punish one person for the fault of another V 

" Certainly not, fool," answered Cedric. 

" Then why should you shackle poor Gurth, uncle, for the fault of 
his dog Fangs ? for I dare be swom we lost not a minute by the way 
when we had got our herd together, which Fangs did not manage 
until we heard the vesper-beU." 

" Then hang up Fangs," said Cedric, tuming hastily towards the 
swine-herd, " if the fault is his, and get thee another dog." 

" Under favour, uncle," said the Jester, " that were still somewhat 
on the bow-hand of fair justice ; for it was no fault of Fangs that he 
was lamé and could not gather the herd, but the fault of those that 
struck off two of his fore-claws, an operation for which, if the poor 
fellow had been consulted, he would scarce have given his voice." 

" And who dared to lamé an animál which belonged to my bonds- 
man V said the Saxon, kindling in wrath. 

« Marry, that did old Hubert," said Wamba, " Sir Philip de Mal- 
voisin's keeper of the chase. He caught Fangs strolling in the forcst, 
and said he chased the deer contraiy to his master's right, qü& ^«x^<&w. 
of the walk." 
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" The foul fiend take Malvoisin," answered the Saxon, " and hia 
keeper both ! I will teach them that the wood was diaforested in 
terms of the great Forest Charter. But enough of this. Qo to, 
knave, go to thy place — and thou, Gurth, get thee another dog, and 
should the keeper dare to touch it, I will mar hia archery ; the curse 
of a coward on my head, if I strike not off the forefinger of hia right 
hand — he ahall draw bow-atring no more. I crave your pardon, my 
worthy gueata. I am beaet here with neighboura that match your 
infídela, Sir Knight, in Holy Land. But your homely fere ia before 
you ; feed, and let welcome make amenda for hard faré." 

The feaat, however, which waa apread upon the board, needed no 
apologiea from the lord of the manaion. Swine'a fleah, dressed in 
aeveral modea, appeared on the lower part of the board, as alsó that 
of fowla, deer, goata, and harea, and varioua kinds of fíah, together 
with huge loavea and cakea of bread, and aundry confections made of 
fruita and honey. The amaUer aorta of wild-fowl, of which there 
waa abundance, were not aerved up in plattéra, but brought in upon 
amall wooden apita or broachea, and offered by the pagea and domeatics 
who boré them, to each gueat in aucceaaion, who cut from them such 
a portion aa he pleaaed. Beaide each peraon of ránk was placed a 
goblet of ailver ; the lower board waa accommodated with large 
drinking-homa. 

When the repaat waa about to commence, the major-domo, or 
steward, auddenly raising hia wand, aaid aloud, " Forbear ! — Place 
for the Lady Rowena." A aide door at the upper end of the hali 
now opened behind the banquet table, and Rowena, followed by four 
female attendanta, entered the apartment. Cedric, though surprised, 
and perhapa not altogether agreeably ao, at hia ward appearing in 
public on thia occasion, hastened to meet her, and to conduct her, 
with reapectful ceremony, to the elevated aeat at hia own right hand, 
appropriated to the lady of the manaion. Ali atood up to receive 
her ; and, replying to their courteay by a mute geature of salutation, 
ahe moved gracefully forward to aaaume her place at the board. Ere 
ahe had time to do ao, the Templar whiapered to the Prior, " I shall 
wear no collar of gold of yours at the toumament The Ohicui wine 
is your own." 

" Said I not ao 1" answered the Prior ; " but check your raptures, 
the Franklin obaervea you." 

Unheeding thia remonatrance, and accustomed only to act upon 
the immediate impulae of hia own wiahea, Brian de Bois-Quilbert 
kept hia eyea riveted on the Saxon beauty, more atriking perhaps to 
hia imagination, becauae differing widely from thoae of the Eaatem 
sultanaa. 
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Förmed in the beat proportíons of her sex, Bowena was tall in 
statnre, yet not só much so as to attract observation on account of 
snperior height. Her complexion was exquisitely fair, bnt the noble 
cast of her bead and featnres prevented the insipidity which some- 
times attaches to fair beanties. Her clear blue eye, which sate 
enshrined beneath a gracefol eyebrow of brown suf&ciently marked 
to give ezpression to the forehead, seemed capable to kindle as well 
as melt, to command as well as to beseech. If mildness were the 
more natnral expression of such a combination of features, it was 
pMn that, in the present instance, the exercise of habitual superiority, 
and the reception of generál homage, had given to the Saxon lady a 
loftier character, which mingled with and qualifíed that bestowed by 
nature. Her profase hair, of a colour betwixt brown and flaxen, was 
arranged in a íancifal and gracefol manner in numerons ringlets, to 
form which art had probably aided nature. These locks were braided 
with gems, and, being wom at full length, intimated the noble birth 
and free-bom condition of the maidén. A golden chain, to which 
was attached a small reliquary of the same metál, hnng ronnd her 
neck. She wore bracelets on her arms, which were bare. Her dress 
was an imder-gown and kirtle of pale sea-green silk, over which 
hnng a long loose robe, which reached to the gronnd, having very 
wide sleeves, which came down, however, very little below the 
elbow. This robe was crimson, and manufactured out of the very 
iinest wooL A veil of silk, interwoven with gold, was attached to 
the upper part of it, which could be, at the wearer's pleasure, either 
drawn over the face and bosom after the Spanish fashion, or disposed 
as a sort of drapery round the shoulders. 

When Bowena perceived the Knight Templar's eyes bent on her 
with an ardour that, compared with the dark cavems under which 
they moved, gave them the effect of lighted charcoal, she drew with 
dignity the veil around her face, as an intimation that the determined 
freedom of his glancé was disagreeable. Cedric saw the motion and 
its cause. ** Sir Templar," said he, '' the cheeks of our Saxon maidens 
have seen too little of the sun to enable them to bear the fixed glancé 
of a crusader." 

" If I have offended," replied Sir Brian, " I crave your pardon — 
that is, I crave the Lady Rowena's pardon — for my hümility will 
carry me no lower." 

"The Lady Rowena," said the Prior, "has pnnished us all in 
ehastising the boldness of my friend. Let me hope she will be less 
emel to the splendid train which are to meet at the toumament" 

" Our going thither," said Cedric, " is uncertain. I Ion^ tísA. VJciKefc 
vanities, which were unknown to my fathexa wlien "En^oinöi Ní^^i't^^ 
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**Let US hope, nevertlieless," said the Prior, "our company 
may determine you to travel thitherward ; when the roads are 
80 unsafe, the escort of Sir Brian de Bois-Quilbert is not to be 
despised." 

" Sir Prior," answered the Saxon, " wheresoever I have travelled 
in this land, I have hitherto found myself, with the assistance of my 
good sword and fiaithfiil foUowers, in no respect needfal of other aid. 
At present, if we indeed jonmey to Ashby-de-la-Zouche, we do so 
with my noble neighbour and coiintr3rman, Athelstane of Conings- 
burgh, and with such a train aa would set outlaws and feudal enemies 
at defíance. I drink to you. Sir Prior, in this cup of wine, which 
I trust your taste will approve, and I thank you for your conrtesy.. 
Shonld you be so rigid in adhering to monastic rule," he added, ** aa 
to prefer your acid preparation of milk, I hope you will not strain 
courtesy to do me reason/' 

" Nay," said the priest, laughing, " it is only in our abbey that we 
confíne ourselves to the lac dulce or the lac addvm either. Convers- 
ing with the world, we use the world's fashions, and therefore I 
answer your pledge in this honest wine, and leaye the weaker liquid 
to my lay-brother." 

'' And I,'' said the Templar, fílling his goblet, '^ drink wassail to 
the fair Rowena ; for since her namesake introduced the word intő 
England, never has one been more worthy of such a tribute. By 
my Mth, I could pardon the unhappy Vortigem, had he half the 
cause that we now witness for making shipwreck of his honour and 
his kingdom.'' 

"I will spare your courtesy, Sir Knight,'* said Bowena with 
dignity, and without imveiling herself ; ** or rather I will tax it so 
far as to reqxdre of you the latest news from Palestine, a theme more 
agreeable to our English ears than the compliments which your 
French breeding teaches.'' 

" I have little of importance to say, lady," answered Sir Brian 'de 
Bois-Guilbert, '^excepting the confirmed tidings of a truce with 
Saladin." 

He was interrupted by Wamba, who had taken his appropriated 
seat upon a chair, the back of which was decorated with two ass's 
ears, and which was placed about two steps behind that of his master, 
who, from time to time, supplied him with victuals from his own 
trencher ; a ÍEiyour, however, which the Jester shared with the 
favourite dogs, of whom, as we have already noticed, there were 
several in attendance. Here sat Wamba, with a smaU table before 
him, his heels tucked up against the bar of the chair, his cheeks 
Bucked up BO aa to make his jaws resemble a pair of nut-crackersi 
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and his eyes half shut, yet watching with alertness every opportunity 
to exercise his licensed foolery. 

"These truces with the infidels," he exclaimed, without caring 
how suddenly he intermpted the stately Templar, " make an old man 
ofmer 

"Qo to, knave, how so?" said Cedric, his features prepared to 
receive favourably the expected jest. 

" Because," answered Wamba, " I remember three of them in my 
day, each of which was to endure for the course of fifty years ; so 
that, by computation, I must be at least a hundred and fifty years old.** 

" I will warrant you against dying of old age, however," said the 
Templar, who now recognised his friend of the forest ; " I will assure 
you from all deaths but a violent one, if you give such directions to 
wayfarers as you did this night to the Prior and me." 

" How, sirrah !" said Cedric, " misdirect travellers ? We must have 
you whipt ; you are at least as much rogue as fooL** 

" I pray thee, uncle,'* answered the Jester, " let my folly, for once, 
protect my roguery. I did but make a mistake between my right 
hand and my left, and he might have pardoned a greater who took a 
fool for his counsellor and guide." 

Conversation was here intermpted by the entrance of the porter's 
page, who announced that there was a stranger at the gate, implonng 
admittance and hospitality. 

" Admit him/' said Cedric, " be he who or what he may ; — a night 
liké that which roars without, compels evén wild animál r to herd with 
tame, and to seek the protection of man, their mortal foe, rather than 
perish by the elements. Let his wants be ministered to with all care 
— look to it, Oswald." 

And the steward left the banqueting-hall to see the commands of 
his patron obeyed. 



CHAPTER V. 

Haih not a Jew eyes ? Hath uot a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? Fed with the same food. hart with the same weapons, sabject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
Bummer, aa a Christian is ? — Merchant 0/ Venice. 

Oswald, retuming, whispered intő the ear of his master, " It is a 
Jew, who calls himself Isaac of York ; is it fit I should marshal him 
intő the hall?" 

" Let Gurth do thine office, Oswald," said Wamba with his usual 
effrontery ; " the swine-herd will be a fit usher to the Jew." 

" St. Mary," said the Abbot, crossing himself," an'Vxxvb^YveTO^^^'^^ 
and admitted intő thia preaence l " 
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'^ A dog Tew,** echoed the Templar, ** to approach a defender of tbe 
Holy Sepulchre ! " 

" By my faith," said Waml)a, " it would seem the Templara lőve 
the JeW inherítance better than they do their company.** 

" Peace, my worthy guests," said Cedric ; " my hospitality must 
not be bounded by your dislikes. If Heaven boré with the whole 
nation of stiff-necked unbelievers for more years than a layman can 
number, we may endure the presence of one Jew for a íew hours. 
But I constrain no man to converse or to feed with him. Let hím 
have a board and a morsel apart — ^unless," he said smiling, '' these 
turbaned strangers will admit his society." 

" Sir Franklin," answered the Templar, " my Saracen slaves are 
true Moslems, and scom as much as any Christian to hold interconise 
with a Jew.'* 

" Now, in faith," said Wamba, " I cannot see that the worshippers 
of Mahound and Termagannt have so greatly the advantage over the 
people once chosen of Heaven." 

" He shall sit with thee, Wamba," said Cedric ; " the fool and the 
knave will be well met." 

" The fool," answered Wamba, raising the relics of a gammon of 
bacon, " will take care to erect a bulwark against the knave." 

" Hnsh," said Cedric, " for here he comes." 

Introduced with litüe ceremony, and advancing with fear and hesi- 
tation, and many a bow of deep humility, a tall, thin old man, who, 
however, had lost, by the habit of stooping, much of his actual 
height, approached the lower end of the board. His featores, keen 
and regolar, with an aquiline nőse, and piercing black eyes ; his 
high and wrinkled forehead, and long grey hair and beard, wonld 
have been considered as handsome, had they not been the marks of 
a physiognomy peculiar to a race which, duríng those dark ages, was 
alike detested by the credulous and prejudiced vulgar, and persecuted 
by the greedy and rapadous nobility, and who, perhaps, owing to 
that very hatred and persecution, had adopted a national character, 
in which there was much, to say the least, mean and unamiable. 

The JeVs dress, which appeared to have suffered considerably 
from the storm, was a plain russet cloak of many folds, covering a 
dark purple tunic. He had large boots, lined with for, and a beit 
around his waist, which sustained a small knife, together with a case 
for writing materials, but no weapon. He wore a high square yellow 
cap of a peculiar fáshion, assigned to his nation to distinguish them 
from Christians, and which he doffed with great humility at the door 
of the halL 
The reception of this person in tlie \ia\\ ol Oediv<^ \.\i<^ Sason wai 
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Bucli as might have satisfíed the most prejudiced enemy of the tríbes 
of Israel. Cedric himself coldly nodded in answer to the JeVs 
repeated salutations, and signed to Mm to take place at the lower end 
of the table, where, however, no one offered to make room for him. 
On the contrary, as he passed along the fíle, casting a timid suppli- 
cating glancé, and tuming towards each of those who occupied the 
lower end of the board, the Saxon domestics squared their shoulders, 
and continued to devour their supper with great perseverance, 
paying not the least attention to the wants of the new guest. The 
attendants of the Abbot crossed themselves, with looks of pious 
horror, and the very heathen Saracens, as Isaac drew near them, 
curled up their whiskers with indignation, and laid their hands on 
their poniards, as if ready to rid themselves by the most desperate 
means írom the apprehended contamination of his nearer approach. 

Probably the same motives which induced Cedric to open his hall 
to this son of a rejected people, would have made him insist on his 
attendants receiving Isaac with more courtesy. But the Abbot had, 
at this moment, engaged him in a most interesting discussion on the 
breed and character of his favourite hounds, which he would not have 
interrupted for matters of much greater importance than that of a Jew 
going to bed supperless. While Isaac thus stood an outcast in the 
present society, liké his people among the nations, looking in vain for 
welcome or resting-place, the Pilgrim who sat by the chimney took 
compassion upon him, and resigned his seat, saying briefly, "Old 
man, my garments are dried, my hunger is appeased, thou art both 
wet and &sting." So saying, he gathered together, and brought to a 
flame, the decaying brands which lay scattered on the ample hearth ; 
took from the larger board a mess of póttagé and seethed kid, placed 
it upon the small table at which he had himself süpped, and without 
waiting the Jew's thanks, went to the other side of the hall ; — whether 
from unwillingness to hold more clofie communication with the object 
of his benevolence, or from a wish to draw near to the upper end of 
the table, seemed uncertain. 

Had there been painters in those days capable to execute such a 
subject, the Jew, as he bent his withered form, and expanded his 
chilled and trembling hands over the fire, would have förmed no bad 
emblematical personifícation of the winter season. Having dispelled 
the cold, he tumed eagerly to the smoking mess which was placed 
before him, and ate with a haste and an apparent relish that seemed 
to betoken long abstinence from food. 

Meanwhile the Abbot and Cedric continued their discourse upon 
hunting ; the Lady Eowena seemed engaged in conversation with. 
one of her attendant femálea ; and the kaughty Tfem^\ax, níWí^^ ^^^ 
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wandered from the Jew to the Saxon beauty, revolved in his mind 
thoughts which appeared deeply to interest him. 

" I marvei, worthy Cedric," said the Abbot, as their discourse 
proceeded, " that, great as yonr predilection is for your own manly 
language, yon do not receive the Nonnan-French intő your favour, so 
far at least as the mystery of woodcraft and himting is concemed. 
Surely no tongue is so rich in the various phrases which the field 
sports demand, or furnishes means to the experienced woodman so 
well to express his jovial art." 

" Gkíod Father Aymer," said the Saxon, " be it known to you, I 
care not for those over-sea refinements, withont which I can well 
enough take my pleasure in the woods. I can wind my hom, thongh 
I call not the blast either a recheate or a morte — I can cheer my dogs 
on the prey, and I can flay and quarter the animál when it is bronght 
down, withont nsing the new-fangled jargon of ciwee, ovrlor, norribleSf 
and all the babble of the fabulons Sir Tiistrem."* 

" The French," said the Templar, raising his voice with the pre- 
Bumptuons and anthorítative tone which he nsed npon all occasions, 
*^ is not only the natural langiiage of the chase, but that of lőve and 
war, in which ladies shonld be won and enemies defied." 

" Pledge me in a cup of wine. Sir Templar," said Cediic, " and 
fill another to the Abbot, while I look back somé thirty years to teli 
you another tale. As Cedric the Saxon then was, his plain English 
tale needed no gamish from French troubadours, when it was told in 
the ear of beauty ; and the field of Northallerton, upon the day of the 
Holy Standard, could teli whether the Saxon war-cry was not heard 
as far within the ranks of the Scottish hőst as the cri de guerre of the 
holdest Norman báron. To the memory of the brave who fought 
there ! — Pledge me, my guests." He drank deep, and went on with 
increasing warmth. " Ay, that was a day of cleaving of shields, when 
a hundred banners were bent forwards over the head of the valiant, 
and blood flowed round liké water, and death was held better than 
flight. A Saxon bárd had called it a feast of the swords — a gather- 
ing of the eagles to the prey — ^the clashing of bilis upon shield and 
helmet, the shouting of battle more joyful than the clamour of a 
bridaL But our bards are no more," he said ; " our deeds are lost in 
those of another race ; our language — our very name — ^is hastening to 
decay, and nőne moums for it savé one solitary old man — Cup-bearer ! 
knave, fill the goblets — To the strong in arms, Sir Templar, be their 
race or language what it will, who now bear them best in Palestine 
among the champions of the Cross." 

" It becomes not one wearing this badge to answer," said Sir Brian 
de BoiB'OüilhGrt ; "yet to whom, besldea thö «7íOTtL cham-igions of 
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the Holy Sepulclire, can the palm be assigned among the champions 
of the Cross ? " 

" To the Knights Hospitallers," said the Abbot ; " I have a brother 
of their order." 

" I impeach not their fame," said the Templar ; " nevertheless — ** 

" I think, friend Cedric," said Wamba, interfering, " that had 
Bichard of the Lion's Heart been wise enough to have taken a fool's 
adyice, he might have stayed at home with his meny Englishmen, and 
left the recovery of Jerosalem to those same knights who had most 
to do with the loss of it." 

" Were there then nőne in the English armyj'^said the Lady Kowena, 
" whose names are worthy to be mentioned with the knights of the 
Temple and of St. John ? " 

" Forgive me, lady," replied De Bois-Gilbert ; " the English 
monarch díd, indeed, bring to Palestine a hőst of gallant warriors, 
second only to those whose breasts have been the nnceasing buiwark 
of that blessed land." 

" Second to nőne," said the Pilgrím, who had stood near enough to 
hear, and had listened to this conversation with marked impatience. 
Ali tumed toward the spot from whence this nnexpected asseveration 
was heard. " I say," repeated the Pilgrim in a firm and strong voice, 
" that the English chivalry were second to nőne who ever drew sword 
in defence of the Holy Land. I say besides, for I saw it, that King 
Bichard himself, and fíve of his knights, held a tonmament after the 
taking of St. John-de-Acre, as challengers against all comers. I say 
that, on that day, each knight ran three courses, and cast to the 
gronnd three antagonists. I add, that seven of these assailants were 
Knights of the Temple — and Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert well knows 
the truth of what I teli you." 

It is impoBsible for language to describe the bittér scowl of ragé 
which rendered yet darker the swarthy countenance of the Templar. 
In the extremity of his resentment and confasion, his quivering fíngers 
griped towards the handlé of his sword, and, perhaps, only withdrew 
&om the conscioTisness that no act of violence could be safely executed 
in that place and presence. Cedric, whose feelings were all of a right 
onward and simple kind, and were seldom occupied by more than one 
object at once, omitted, in the joyous glee with which he heard of the 
glory of his conntrymen, to remark the angry confusion of his guest ; 
" I would give thee this golden bracelet, Pilgrim," he said, " could'st 
thou teli me the names of those knights who upheld so gallautly the 
renown of merry England." 

" That will I do blithely," replied the Pilgrim, " and ths*. -m^Jcvwi^* 
guerdon ; my oath^ for a time, prohibits me from töuc\m\% ^<^^^ 
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" I will wear the bracelet for you, if you wiU, friend Palmer,* aaid 
Wamba. 

'* The fírst in honour as in arms, in renown as in place," said the 
Pilgrim, " was the brave Richárd, King of England." 

" I forgive him,'' said Cedric ; ** I forgive him his descent from the 
tyrant Duke William." 

'* The Earl of Leicester was the second," contínued the Pügrim ; 
** Sir Thomas Múlton of Qilsland was the thiid." 

'* Of Saxon descent, he at least/' said Cedric, with exnltation. 

« Sir Foulk Doilly the fourth," said the Pilgrim. 

" Saxon alsó, at least by the mother's side," contínued Cedric, who 
listened with the utmost eagemess, and forgót, in part at least, hin 
hatred to the Normans, in the common triuniph of the King of 
England and his islanders. " And who was the Mth ? " he demanded. 

" The fifth was Sir Edwin Tumeham." 

" Genuine Saxon, by the sóul of Hengist ! " shouted Cedric — ** And 
the sixth 1 " he continued with eagemess — " how name you the sízthf ' 

" The sixth,'' said the Palmer, after a pause, in which he Beérned to 
recollect himself, *^ was a young knight of lesser renown and lower 
ránk, assumed intő that honourable company less to aid their entar- 
prise than to make up their numbers — his name dwells not in mj 
memory." 

" Sir Palmer," said Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert scomfolly, " thil 
assumed forgetfulness, after so much has been remembered, comea too 
laté to sérve your purpose. I will myself teli the name of the kmght 
before whose lance fortune and my horse's fault occasioned my ftUiog 
— it was the Knight of Ivanhoe ; nor was there one of the six that^ for 
his years, had more renown in arms. — Yet this will I say, and loodly 
— that were he in England, and durst repeat, in this week's Unuaa^ 
ment, the challenge of St. John-de-Acre, I, mounted and armed aa I 
now am, would give him every advantage of weapons, and abida fhe 
result." 

" Your challenge would be soon answered," replied the Palna^ 
" were your antagonist near you. As the matter is, distorb not the 
peaceful hall with vaunts of the issue of a conflict which you weU 
know cannot take place. If Ivanhoe ever returns from Palestine, I 
will be his surety that he meets you." 

'^ A goodly security," said the Knight Templar ; '* and what do yoa 
proflFer as a pledge ? " 

" This reliquary," said the Palmer, taking a small ivory box from 
his bosom, and crossing himself, ** containing a portion of the trae 
cross, brought from the monastery of Mount Carmel." 

^' The Prior of Jorvaulx doased himaelí and repeated a patemoater, 
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in which all devoutly joined, excepting the Jew, the Mahommedans, 
and the Templar, the latter of whom, without vailing his bonnet or 
testifying any reverence for the alieged sanctity of the relic, took 
firom his neck a gold chain, which he flung on the board, saying — 
" Let Piior Aymer hold my pledge and that of this nameless vagrant, 
in tokén that when the Knight of Ivanhoe comes within the four 
eeas of Britain, he nnderlies the challenge of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
which, if he answer not, I will proclaim hím as a coward on the 
walls of every Temple Court in Europe." 

" It wHl not need," said the Lady Bowena, breaking silence ; " my 
voice shall be heard, if no other in this hall is raised in behalf of the 
absent Ivanhoe. I a£&rm he will meet fairly every honourable chal- 
lenge. Could my weak warrant add security to the inestimable 
pledge of this holy pilgrim, I would pledge name and fámé that 
Ivanhoe gives this proud knight the meeting he desires.'' 

A crowd of conflicting emotions seemed to have occupied Cedric, 
and kept him silent dnring this discnssion. Gratifíed pride, resent- 
ment, embarrassment, chased each other over his broad and open 
brow, liké the shadow of clouds drifting over a harvest-field ; while 
his attendants, on whom the name of the sixth knight seemed to 
prodnce an effect almost electrical, hung in suspense upon their 
master's looks. But when Bowena spoke, the sonnd of her voice 
seemed to startle him frpm his silence. 

"Lady," said Cedric, "this beseems not; were further pledge 
necessary, I myself, offended, and justly ofifended, as I am, would yet 
gage my hononr for the honour of Ivanhoe. But the wager of battle 
is complete, evén according to the fantastic fashions of Norman 
chivalry — Is it not, Father Aymer?" 

" It is," replied the Prior ; " and the blessed relic and rich chain 
will I bestow safely in the treasury of our convent, until the decision 
of this warlike challenge." 

Having thus spoken, he crossed himself again and again, and after 
many genuflexions and muttered prayers, he delivered the reliquary 
to Brother Ambrose, his attendant monk, while he himself swept up 
with less ceremony, but perhaps with no less internál satisfaction, the 
golden chain, and bestowed it in a pouch lined with perfumed leather, 
which opened under his arm. " And now, Sir Cedric," he said, " my 
ears are chiming vespers with the strength of your good wine — ^permit 
US another pledge to the welfare of the Lady Rowena, and indulge 
US with liberty to pass to our repose." 

" By the rood of Bromholme," said the Saxon, " you do but small 
credit to your fame. Sir Prior ; report speaks you a bonny monk^th&t 
would hear the matin chime ere he quitted hia IdowI \ vxÁ^^ ^^^^s^\ 
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ain, I feared to have shame in encountering you. But, by my faith, 
a Saxon boy of twelve, in my time, would not so soon have relin- 
quished his goblet." 

The Prior had his own reasons, however, for persevering in the 
course of temperance which he had adopted. He was not only a 
profettsional peacemaker, but from practice a hater of all fends and 
brawls. It was not altogether from a lőve to his neighbour, or to 
himself, or from a mixtnre of both. On the present occasion he had 
an instinctive apprehension of the fiery temper of the Saxon, and saw 
the danger that the reckless and presumptuons spirit, of which his 
companion had already given so many proofs, might at length 
produce somé disagreeable explosion. He therefore gently insinu- 
ated the incapacity of the native of any other conntry to engage in 
the genial conflict of the bowl with the hardy and strong-headed 
Saxons ; something he mentioned, but slightly, about his own holy 
character, and ended by pressing his proposal to depart to repose. 

The grace-cup was accordingly served round, and the guests, after 
making deep obeisance to their landlord and to the Lady Rowena, 
arose and mingled in the hall, while the heads of the family, by 
separate doors, retired with their attendants. 

" Unbelieving dog," said the Templar to Isaac the Jew, as he passed 
him in the throng, " dóst thou bend thy course to the toumamentl" 

" I do so purpose," replied Isaac, bowing in all humility, " if it 
please your reverend valour/' 

" Ay," said the Knight, " to gnaw the bowels of our nobles with 
usury, and to gull women and boys with gauds and toys — I wairant 
thee store of shekels in thy Jewish scrip." 

" Not a shekel, not a silver penny, not a halfling — so help me the 
God of Ábrahám ! " said the Jew, clasping his hands ; " I go but to 
seek the assistance of somé brethrcn of my tribe to aid me to pay the 
fine which the Exchequer of the Jewsf have imposed upon me — 
Father Jacob be my speed ! " I am an impoverished wretch^ — ^the 
very gaberdine I wear is borrowed from Reuben of Tadcaster." 

The Templar sniiled sourly as he replied, " Beshrew thee for a 
false-hearted liar ! " and passing onward, as if disdaining further con- 
ference, he communed with his Moslem slaves in a language unknown 
to the bystanders. The poor Israelite seemed so staggered by the 
address of the military monk, that the Templar had passed on to the 
extremity of the hall ere he raised his head from the humble posture 
which he had assumed, so far as to be sensible of his departure. And 
when he did look around, it was with the astonished air of one at 

t In thoite days the Jews were subjected to an Excheqner, specially dedicated to that 
parpose, and wliich laid thein under the inost exor\>\t9\itVtapo«\\,VotA.— !«. T. 
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whose feet a thunderbolt had just burst, and who hears still the 
astounding report ringing in his ears. 

The Templar and Prior were shortly after marshalled to their 
sleeping apartments hy the steward and the cnp-bearer, each attended 
by two torch-bearers and two servants carrying refreshments, while 
servants of inferior condition indicated to their retinue and to the 
other guests their respective places of repose. 



CHAPTER VI. 

To bay his favonr I extend this friendship : 

If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 

And, for my lőve, I pray yuu wrong me not. 

Merchant 0/ Venioe. 

Ab the Palmer, lighted by a domestic with a torch, passed thruugh 
the intricate combination of apartments of this large and irregular 
mansion, the cnp-bearer coming behind him whispered in his ear, 
that if he had no objection to a cnp of good mead in his apartment, 
there were many domestics in that family who would gladly hear the 
news he had bronght £rom the Holy Land, and particnlarly that which 
concemed the Knight of Ivanhoe. Wamba presently appeared to 
ürge the same request, observing that a cup after midnight was worth 
three after cnrfew. Without dispnting a maxim urged by such grave 
anthority, the Palmer thanked them for their courtesy, but observed 
that he had included in his religious vow an obligation never to 
speak in the kitchen on matters which were prohibited in the hall. 
** That vow," said Wamba to the cup-bearer, " would scarce suit a 
serving-man." 

The cnp-bearer shmgged his shoulders in displeasure. '* I thought 
to have lodged hÍTn in the solere chamber/' said he ; *' bnt since he is 
Bo unsocial to Christians, e'en let him take the next stall to Isaac the 
JeVs. — ^Anwold,*' said he to the torch-bearer, " carry the Pilgrim to 
the Bouthem cell. — I give you good night," he added, " Sir Palmer, 
with small thanks for short courtesy." 

** Qooá. night, and our Lady's benison," said the Palmer, with com- 
posure, and his guide moved forward. 

In a small ante-chamber, intő which several doors opened, and 
which was lighted by a small irón lamp, they met a second interrup- 
tion from the waiting-maid of Eowena, who, saying in a tone of 
authority that her mistress desired to speak with the Palmer, took 
the torch from the hand of Anwold, and, bidding him await her 
return, made a sign to the Palmer to follow. Apparently he did not 
think it proper to decline this invitation aa lie liad doiift )ík^ ioíiirci.^ \ 
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for, though his gestore indicated somé sarpnse at the Bommons, he 
obeyed it without answer or remonstrance. 

A short passage, and an ascent of seven steps, each of which was 
composed of a solid beam of oak, led h\vn to the apartment of the 
Lady Bowena, the rude magnificence of which corresponded to the 
respect which was paid to her by the lord of the mansion. The walls 
were covered with embroidered hangings, on which different coloured 
fiilks, interwoven with gold and silver threads, had been employed, 
with all the art of which the age was capable, to represent the sports 
of hunting and hawking. The bed was adomed with the same rich 
tapestry, and surrounded with curtains dyed with pnrple. The seats 
had alsó their stained coverings, and one, which was higher than the 
rest, was accommodated with a footstool of ivory, cnriously carved. 

No fewer than foiir silver candelabras, holding great waxen torches, 
sérved to illuminate this apartment. Yet let not modem beauty 
envy the magniűcence of a Saxon princess. The walls of the apart- 
ment were so ill fínished and so full of crevices, that the rich hang- 
ings shook to the night blast, and, in despite of a sort of screen 
intended to protect them from the wind, the flame of the torches 
streamed sideways intő the air, liké the nnfurled pennon of a chief- 
tain. Magnificence there was, with somé rude attempt at taste ; but 
of comfort there was little, and, being unknown, it was nnmissed. 

The Lady Rowena, with three of her attendants standing at her 
back, and arranging her hair ere she lay down to rest, was seated in 
the sort of throne already mentioned, and looked as if born to exact 
generál homage. The Pilgrim acknowledged her claim to it by a low 
gennflexion. 

" Rise, Palmer," said she, graciously. " The defender of the absent 
has a right to favonrable reception from all who value truth, and 
honour manhood ." She then said to her train, " Rétire, excepting 
only Elgitha ; I wonld speak with this holy pilgrim." 

The maidens, without leaving the apartment, retired to its íarther 
extremity, and sat down on a small bench against the wall, where 
they remained mute as statues, though at such a distance that their 
whispers could not have interrupted the conversation of their mistress. 

" Pilgrim," said the lady, after a moment's pause, during which she 
seemed nncertain how to address him ; " yon this night mentioned a 
name — I mean," she said, with a degree of effort, " the name of Ivanhoe, 
in the halls where by nature and kindred it should have sounded most 
acceptably ; and yet, such is the perverse course of fate, that of many 
whose hearts must have throbbed at the sound, I only dare ask yon 
where, and in what condition, you left him of whom you spoke? — ^We 
heard that, having remained in Palestine, on account of his impaired 
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healtli, after the departure of the English army, he had experienced 
fche persecution of the French faction, to "whom the Templars are 
known to be attached." 

" I know little of the Knight of Ivanhoe," answered the Palmer, 
with a troubled voice. " I would I knew him better, since you, lady, 
are interested in his fate. He hath, I believe, surmounted the perse- 
cution of his enemies in Palestine, and is on the eve of retoming to 
England, where you, lady, must know better than I what is his 
chance of happiness." 

The Lady Rowena sighed deeply, and asked more particularly when 
the Knight of Ivanhoe might be expected in his native country, and 
whether he would not be exposed to great dangers by the road. On 
the first point, the Palmer professed ignorance ; on the second, he 
said that the voyage might be safely made by the way of Venice and 
Qenoa, and from thence through Francé to England. ** Ivanhoe," he 
said, '' was so well acquainted with the language and manners of the 
French, that there was no fear of his incurring any hazárd during that 
part of his travels." 

" Would to Gk>d," said the Lady Kowena, " he were here safely 
arrived, and able to bear arms in the approaching toumey, in which 
the chivalry of this land are expected to display their address and 
valour. Should Athelstane of Coningsburgh obtain the prize, Ivanhoe 
is liké to hear evil tidings when he reaches England. How looked 
he, stranger, when you last saw him 1 Had disease laid her hand 
heavy upon his strength and comeliness 1" 

" He was darker," said the Palmer, " and thinner, than when he 
came from Cyprus in the train of Coeur-de-Lion, and care seemed to 
sit heavy on his brow ; but I approached not his presence, because he 
is unknown to me." 

" He will," said the lady, " I fear, find little in his native land 
to clear those clouds from his countenance. Thanks, good Pilgrim, 
for your information conceming the companion of my childhood. 
Maidens," she said, " draw near — offer the sleepiug cup to this holy 
man, whom I will no longer detain from repose." 

One of the maidens presented a silver cup, containing a rich mix- 
ture of wine and spice, which Rowena barely put to her lips. It was 
then offered to the Palmer, who, after a low obeisance, tasted a few 
drops. 

" Accept this alms, friend," continued the lady, offering a piece of 
gold, " in acknowledgment of thy painful travel, and of the shrines 
thou hast visited." 

The Palmer accepted the boon with another low reverence, and 
followed Edwina out of the apartment. 
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la the Emte-room he found hia attendant Auwold, who, taking Ute 
toToh from the hand of the waiting-maid, conducted him wiüt more 
haste tlian ceremoay to an exteriőr and iguoble pcut of the building, 
where a number of amall apaitments, or rather cella, served for eleeping 
places to thelowerorderof domeBtics, and toetrangerHofmeaiidegree. 
" In which of tbeae sleeps tbe Jew 1 ss. d the Pilgrim. 
"The uob Iie\ ng dog" anawered Auwold 'kenneU in the cell 
next four holinew. 
St. Dunstan, how it 
miut be scraped and 
cleansed ere it be 
again fit for a Chris- 

"And wheie sleqw 
Ouith the awine- 
herdr aaid the 

" Oarth,"ieplied tha 
bondranan, "aleepe 
in the cell oa joxa 
rigbt, aa the Jew on 
that to youT left ; 
yon aerve to keep the 
űhild of circumciBion 
aeparate from the 
abomiaBtion of his 
tribe. Y011 might 
have occupied a more 
honourable plac« had 
j-ou accepted of Oa- 
wald'a invitation." 

" It ia aa well aa it 
íb," aaid the Palmer; 
"the company evén of a Jew can hardly spread contamination 
through an oaken partit on 

So eaying he enteied the cabm allotted to him, and, taking the 
totch üom the domeatic'a hand, thanked him and wiehed him good 
night. Having ehut the door of hiB cell, he placed the torch in a 
candleattck made of wood, and looked around Ms aleeping apartment, 
the fnmiture of which waa of the moat aimple kind, It conaiated of 
a rodo wooden stool, and atill mder hatch or bed-fiame, atuffed with 
clean atraw, and accommodated with two or tbree sheep-ekins bj 
way of bed-dothea. 
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The Palmer, having extingoished his torch, threwliimself, without 
taking off any part of his clothes, on this rude coucli, and slept, or at 
least retained his recumbent posture, iintil the earliest sunbeams found 
their way through the little giated window, which served at once to 
admit both air and light to his uncomfortable celL He then started 
iip, and after repeating his matins, and adjustíng his dress, he left it, 
and entered that of Isaac the Jew, lifting the latch as gently as he 
could. 

The inmate was lying in troubled slumber upon a couch similar to 
that on which the Palmer himself had passed the night. Such parts 
of his dress as the Jew had laid aside on the preceding evening were 
disposed ccurefiüly aronnd his person, as if to prevent the hazárd of 
their being carried off doring his slumbers. There was a tronble on 
his brow amounting almost to agony. His hands and arms moved 
convuMvely, as if struggling with the nightmare ; and besides several 
ejacnlations in Hebrew, the foUowing were distinctly heard in the 
Norman-English, or mixed language of the conntry, ** For the sake 
of the God of Ábrahám, spare an nnhappy old man ! I am poor, I am 
penniless — should your irons wrench my limbs asunder, I could not 
gratif y yon ! " 

The Palmer awaited not the end of the Jew's vision^ but stirred 
him with his pügrim's staff. The touch probably assodated, as is 
usnal, with somé of the apprehensions excited by his dream ; for the 
old man started up, his grey hair standing almost erect upon his 
head, and hnddling somé part of his garments about him, while he 
held the detached pieces with the tenacious grasp of a falcon, he fixed 
upon the Palmer his keen black eyes, expressive of wild surprise and 
of bodüy apprehension. 

" Fear nothing from me, Isaac," said the Palmer, " I come as yonr 
friend." 

" The Gk>d of Israel requite yon," said the Jew, greatly relieved ; 
" I dreamed — ^but Father Ábrahám be praised, it was but a dream." 
Then coUecting himself, he added in his usual tone, " And what may 
it be your pleasure to want at so early an hour with the poor Jew ? " 

" It is to teli you," said the Palmer, " that if you leave not this 
mansion instantly, and travel not with somé haste, your joumey may 
prove a dangerous one." 

" Holy Father !" said the Jew, " whom could it interest to endanger 
so poor a wretch as I am ? " 

" The purpose you can best guess," said the Pilgrim ; " but rely on 
this, that when the Templar crossed the hall yesternight, he spoke to 
his Mussulman slaves in the Saracen language, which I well under- 
stand, and charged them this moming to watcbi the ^outw^^ c>l >^^ 
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Jew, to seize npon him when at a convenient distance from the man- 
sion, and to conduct him to the castle of Philip de MalyoÍBÍn, or to 
that of Beginald Front-de-Bceuf." 

It 1b impossible to describe the extremity of terror which seized 
npon the Jew at this information, and seemed at once to oveipower 
his whole íáculties. His arms feli down to his sides, and his head 
drooped on his breast, his knees bent nnder his weight, eyery nervo 
and mnscle of his frame seemed to coUapse and lose its energy, and 
he simk at the foot of the Palmer, not in the fashion of one who 
intentionally stoops, kneels, or prostrates himself to excite compas- 
sion, but liké a man bome down on all sides by the pressnre of somé 
invisible force which crushes him to the earth withont the power of 
resistance. 

'' Holy Qoá of Ábrahám ! ** was his fírst exclamation, folding and 
elevating his wrinkled hands, biit without raising his grey head from 
the pavement ; ** holy Moses ! blessed Aaron ! the dream 
is not dreamed for nought, and the vision cometh not in yain ! I feel 
their irons already tear my sinews ! I feel the rack pass over my 
body liké the saws and harrows and axes of irón over the men of 
Babbah and of the cities of the children of Ammon !" 

''Stand np, Isaac, and hearken to me/' said the Palmer, who 
viewed the extremity of his distress with a compassion in which 
contempt was largely mingled ; " you have cause for your terror, con- 
sidering how yonr brethren have been used, in order to extort írem 
them their hoards, both by princes and nobles ; bnt stand up, I aay, 
and I will point out to you the means of escape. Leave this mansion 
instantly, while its inmates sleep sound after the last night^s revei. 
I will guide you by the secret paths of the forest, known as well 
to me as to any forester that ranges it, and I will not leave you till 
you are under safe conduct of somé chief or báron going to the 
toumament, whose good-will you have probably the means of 
securing." 

As the ears of Isaac received the hopes of escape which this speech 
intimated, he began gradually, and inch by inch as it were, to raise 
himself up from the ground, until he fairly rested upon his knees, 
throwing back his long grey hair and beard, and fixing his keen black 
eyes upon the Palmer's face, with a look expressive at once of hope 
and fear, not unmingled with suspicion. But when he heard ^e 
concluding part of the sentence, his originál terror appeared to revire 
in fuU force, and he dropt once more on his face, exclaiming, "/ 
possess the means of securing good-will ! Alas ! there is but one road 
to the favour of a Christian, and how can the poor Jew find it, whcm 
extortiona have already leduced to the misery of Lazarus 1" Then, as 
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if suspicion had overpowered his other feelings, he siiddenly exclaimed, 
" For the lőve of Qoá, young man, betray me not — ^for the sake of the 
Great Father who made ns all, Jew as well as Gentile, Israelite and 
Ishmaelite — do me no treason ! I have not means to secure the good- 
will of a Christian beggar, were he rating it at a single penny." As 
he spoke these last words, he raised himself and grasped the Palmer's 
mantle with a look of the most eamest entreaty. The Pilgrím extri- 
cated himself, as if there were contamination in the touch. 

"Wert thou loaded with all the wealth of thy tribe," he said, 
" what interest have I to injure thee 1 — In this dress I am vowed to 
poverty, nor do I chan'ge it for anght savé a horse and a coat of mail. 
Yet think not that I care for thy company, or propose myself ad- 
vantage by it ; remain here if thou wilt — Cedric the Saxon may pro- 
tect thee." 

" Alas !" said the Jew, " he will not let me travel in his train — 
Saxon or Norman will be eqnally ashamed of the poor Israelite ; and 
to travel by myself through the domains of Philip de Malvoisin and 
Beginald Front-de-Boeiif — Qood yonth, I will go with you ! — Let us 
haste — ^let ns gird up .our loins — let us flee ! — Here is thy staff, why 
wilt thou tarry 1" 

" I tarry not," said the Pilgrim, giving way to the urgency of his 
companion ; " but I must secure the means of leaving this place — 
foUow me." 

He led the way to the adjoining cell, which, as the reader is ap- 
prised, was occupied by Gurth the swine-herd. — " Arisé, Gurth," said 
the Pilgrim, " arise quickly ; undo the postem gate, and let out the 
Jew and me." 

Gurth, whose occupation, though now held so mean, gave him as 
much consequence in Saxon England as that of Eumseus in Ithaca, 
was offended at the familiar and commanding tone assumed by the 
Palmer. " The Jew leaving Rotherwood," said he, raising himself on 
his elbow, and looking superciliously at him without quitting his 
paliét, " and travelling in company with the Palmer to boot " 

" I should as soon have dreamt," said Wamba, who entered the 
apartment at the instant, ^* of his stealing away with a gammon of 
bacon." 

" Nevertheless," said Gurth, again laying down his head on the 
wooden log which served him for a pillow, " both Jew and Gentile 
must be content to abide the opening of the great gate — we suffer no 
visitors to depart by stealth at these unseasonable hours." 

" Nevertheless," said the Pilgrim, in a commanding tone, " you will 
not, I think, refuse me that favour." 

So saying, he stooped over the bed of the recumbent «m5i%-\i«t^^ 
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and whispered sometliing in his ear in Saxon. Gurth started up as if 
electrifíed. The Pilgrim, raising Ma fínger in an attitűdé as if to 
express caution, added, " Gurth, beware — ^thou art wont to be prudent 
I say, undo the postem — thou shalt know more anon." 

With hasty alacrity Gurth obeyed him, while Wamba and the Jew 
followed, both wondering at the sudden change in the swine-herd's 
demeanour. 

" My mule, my mule !" said the Jew, as soon as they stood without 
the pestem. 

" Fetch him his mule,*' said the Pilgrim ; " and hearest thou — ^let 
me have another, that I may bear him company till he is beyond these 
parts — I wül retum it safely to somé of Cedric's train at Ashby. And 
do thou " — ^he whispered the rest in Gurth's ear. 

" Willingly, most willingly shall it be done,'* said Gurth, and in- 
stantly departed to execute the commission. 

** I wish I knew," said Wamba, when his comrade's back was 
tumed, " what you Palmers leam in the Holy Land." 

" To say our orisons, fool,** answered the Palmer, " to repent our 
fiins, and to mortify ourselves with fasting, vigils, and long prayera.'* 

"Something more potent than that," answered the Jester; "for 
when would repentance or prayer make Gurth do a courtesy, or fast- 
ing or yigil persuade him to lend you a mule 1 — I trow you might as 
well have told his favourite black boar of thy vigils and penance, and 
wouldst have gotten as civil an answer." 

" Go to," said the Pilgrim, " thou art but a Saxon fooL* 

" Thou say'st well," said the Jester ; " had I been bom a Norman, 
as I think thou art, I would have had luck on my side, and been nezfc 
door to a wise man." 

At this moment Gurth appeared on the opposite side of the moat 
with the mules. The travellers crossed the ditch upon a drawbridge 
of only two planks breadth, the narrowness of which was matched 
with the straitness of the postem, and with a little wicket in the ex- 
teriőr paHsade, which gave access to the forest. No sooner had they 
reached the mules, than the Jew, with hasty and trembling hands, 
secured behind the saddle a small bag of bluebuckram, which he took 
írom under his cloak, containing, as he muttered, '' a change of lai- 
ment — only a change of raiment." Then getting upon the animál 
with more alacrity and haste than could have been antidpated from 
his years, he lost no time in so disposing the skirts of his gábeidine 
as to conceal completely from observation the burthen which he had 
thus deposited en croupe. 

The Pilgrim mounted with more deliberation, reaching, as he de- 
partéd, hia hand to Gurth, who kissed it with the utmost posáble 
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TeneiatíoiL The swine-herd stood gazing after the travellers until 
they were lost under the bonghs of th^ forest path, when he was dis- 
turbed from his reverie by the voice of Wamba. 

"Knowest thou," said the Jester, "my good Mend Qurth, that 
thou art strangely courteons and most tinwontedly pious on this sum- 
mer moming — I would I were a black Prior or a barefoot Palmer, to 
avail myself of thy unwonted zeal and courtesy — certes, I wonld make 
more out of it than a kiss of the hand.** 

" Thou art no fool thus far, Wamba," answered öurth, " though 
thou arguest from appearances, and the wisest of us can do no more — 
But it is time to look after my charge." 

So saying, he turnéd back to the mansion, attended by the Jester. 

Meanwhile the travellers continued to press on their joumey with a 
despatch which argued the extremity 6f the JeVs fears, since persons 
at his age are seldom fond of rapid motion. The Palmer, to whom 
every path and outiét in the wood appeared to be familiar, led the 
way through the most devious paths, and more than once excited anew 
the suspicion of the Israelite, that he intended to betray him intő 
somé ambuscade of his enemies. 

His doubts might have been indeed pardoned ; for, except perhaps 
the flying fish, there was no race existing on the earth, in the air, or 
the waters, who w^e the object of such an unintermitting, generál, 
and relentless persecution as the Jews of this period. Upon the 
slightest and most unreasonable pretences, as well as upon accusations 
the most absurd and groundless, their persons and property were ex- 
posed to every tum of popular fury ; for Norman, Saxon, Dane, and 
Briton, however adverse these races were to each other, contended 
which should look with greátest detestation upon a people whom it 
was accounted a point of religion to haté, to revile, to despise, to plun- 
der, and to persecute. The kings of the Norman race, and the inde- 
pendent nobles, who followed their example in all acts of tyranny, 
maintained against this devoted people a persecution of a more regular, 
calculated, and self-interested kind. It is a well-known story of King 
John, that he confíned a wealthy Jew in one of the royal castles, and 
daily caused one of his teeth to be tom out, until, when the jaw of the 
unhappy Israelite was half disfumished, he consented to pay a large 
Bum, which it was the tyranf s object to extort from him. The little 
ready money which was in the country was chiefly in possession of 
this persecuted people, and the nobility hesitated not to f ollow the ex- 
ample of their sovereign, in wringing it from them by every species 
of oppression, and evén personal torture. Yet the passive courage 
inspired by the lőve of gain induced the Jews to dare the varioua 
evils to which they were subjected, in conádexatíoii oi \^i^ \xös£ks?s«fe 
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profíts which they were enabled to realise in a country naturally so 
wealthy as England. In spite of every kind of discouragement, 
and evén of the special court of taxations already mentioned, called 
the Jews* Exchequer, erected for the Very purpose of despoiling and 
distressing them, the Jews increased, mnltiplied, and accumulated 
huge sums, which they transferred from one hand to another by 
means of bilis of exchange — an invention for which commerce is 
said to be indebted to them, and which enabled them to transfer 
their wealth from land to land, that when threatened with oppression 
in one country, their treasure might be secured in another. 

The obstinacy and avarice of the Jews, being thus in a measure 
placed in opposition to the fanaticism and tyranny of those under 
whom they lived, seemed to increase in proportion to the perse- 
cution with which they wefe visited; and the immense wealth 
they usually acquired in commerce, while it frequently placed them 
in danger, was at other times nsed to extend their inflnence and to 
secure to them a certain degree of protection. On these terms they 
lived, and their character, influenced accordingly, was watchful, sus- 
picious, and timid — yet obstinate, uncomplying, and skilful in evading 
the dangers to which they were exposed. 

When the travellers had pushed on at a rapid rate through many 
deviouB paths, the Palmer at length broke silence. 

" That large decayed oak," he said, " marks the boundaries over 
which Front-de-Bcenf claims authority — we are long since far from 
those of Malvoisin. There is now no fear of pursuit." 

" May the wheels of their chariots be taken oS/* said the Jew, " liké 

those of the hőst of Pharaoh, that they may drive heavily ! — But leave 

me not, good Pilgrim — Think but of that fierce and savage Templar, 

. with his Saracen slaves — they will regard neither territory, nor manor, 

nor lordship." 

" Our road," said the Palmer, " should here separate ; for it be- 
seems not men of my character and thine to travel together longer 
than needs must be. Besides, what succour couldst thou have from 
me, a peaceful Pilgrim, against two armed heathens V 

" Oh, good youth," answered the Jew, ** thou canst defend me, and 
I know thou wouldst. Poor as I am, I will requite it — not with 
money, for money, so help me my Father Ábrahám, I have nőne — 
but " 

** Money and recompense," said the Palmer, interrupting him, " I 
have already said I require not of thee. Quide thee I can ; and, it 
may be, evén in somé sort defend thee ; since to protect a Jew against 
a Saracen can scarce be accounted imworthy of a Christian. There- 
fore, Jew, I will see thee safe under somé fitting escoit. We are now 
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not fer íiom tlie town of Sheffield, where tliou mayest easily find many 
of thy tribe with whom to take refuge." 

** The blessing of Jacob be upon thee, good youth !'* said tbe Jew ; 
'' in Shefield I can harbour with my kiusman Zureth, and fínd somé 
meanB of travelling foi-th with safety." 

" Be it 80," said the Pahner ; " at Sheffield then we part, and half- 
an-hour's riding wiU bring ns in sight of that town." 

The half-hour was spent in perfect silence on both paris ; the Pil- 
grim perhaps disdaining to address the Jew, except in case of absolnte 
necessity, and the Jew not presuming to force a conversation with a 
person whose joumey to the Holy Sepulchre gave a sort of sanctity 
to his character. They paused on the top of a gently rising bank, and 
the Pilgrim, pointing to the town ol Sheffield, which lay beneath them, 
repeated the words, ** Here then we part." 

** Not till you ha ve had the poor Jew's thanks," said Isaac ; '* for I 
presume not to ask you to go with me to my kinsman Zareth's, who 
might aid me with somé means of repaying your good offices." 

" I have already said," answered the Pilgrim, " that I desire no 
recompense. If, among the huge list ot thy debtors, thou wilt, for my 
sake, spaie the gyyes and the dungeon to somé unhappy Christian 
who stands in thy danger, I shall hold this moming's service to thee 
well bestowed." 

" Stay, stay," said the Jew, laying hold of his garment ; " somé- 
thing would I do more than this, something for thyself. — God knows 
the Jew is poor — yes, Isaac is the beggar of his tribe — but foi^ve me 
shonld I gness what thou most lackest at this moment." 

" If thou wert to guess truly," said the Palmer, " it is what thou 
canst not aupply, wert thou as wealthy as thou sayest thou art poor." 

" As I say 1" echoed the Jew ; " ! believe it, I say but the truth ; 
I am a plundered, indebted, distressed man. Hard hands have wrung 
from me my goods, my money, my ships, and all that I possessed — 
Yet I can teli thee what thou lackest, and, it may be, supply it too. 
Thy wish evén now is for a horse and armour." 

The Palmer started, and tumed suddenly towards the Jew : — 
'' What fíend prompted that guess 1" said he hastily. 

" No matter," said the Jew, smiling, " so that it be a true one — 
and, as I can guess thy want, so I can supply it." 

" But consider," said the Palmer, " my character, my dress, my 
vow." 

" I know you Christians," replied the Jew, " and that the noblest 
of you will take the staff and sandái in superstitious penance, and 
walk afoot to visít the graves of dead men." 

" Blaspheme not, Jew" said the Pil'grim, steinly. 



" Forgive me !" taxi the Jew ; " I spoke raahly . Bitt there dropt 
worde £rom yoa last níght and tbis moming, that, liké aparka írom 
flint, shewed the metál withm ; and ia tke bosom of that Palmer'a 
gown ÍM hidden a kniglit'H chain and apun of gold. Tbej glanced as 
■foa Btooped over mj bed iu the morning." 

ThePilgrimcouldűotforbearsmiliiig. "WerBthygarmentsBearelied 
bf as CUTÍ01U an eje, Isaac," aaid he, " wbat diacoveiies might not be 

" No more of that," aaid tbe Jew, changing colour; and drawing 
fortb hia wiiticg materiala in haste, aa if to atop the conveisatíon, he 




n to write npon a piece of paper which he aiipported on the top of 
his yellow cap, without diamounting from his mule. When he had 
finiahed, he delivered the acroll, which waa in the Hebrew character, 
to tbe Pilgrim, lAjiag, " In the town of Leiceater all mea know üte 
TÍch Jew, Kiijath Jairam of Lombardy; give him thia bcioU — he bath 
on aale bíz Milán bamesaea, the woiat would auit a crowned head — 
ten goodly ateeda, the vorat might moant a king, weie he to do battte 
fot bia tbione. Of tbese he will give thee tb; choice, witb eveiTthing 
ebe that can fiimiah the« fortb for the toumamait ; when it ia over, 
tboa wilt retnm them aafely — unleaa tbou abouldat have wherewith 
to pay their value to tbe owner." 
"But, IsaaCr' said the Pilgiím, Bmiling, " dóst tbon know tbat in 
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these sports the arms and steed of the knight who is unhorsed are 
forfeit to liis victor 1 Now I may be unfortunate, and so lose what I 
cannot replace or lepay." 

The Jew looked somewhat astounded at this possibility; but ooUect- 
ing hÍ8 conrage, he leplied hastily, " No — no — no — It is impoasible — 
I will not think so. The blessing of our Father will be upon thee. 
Thy lance will be powerfol as the rod of Moses." 

So saying, he was tuming his mnle's head away, when the Palmer, 
in his tum, took hold of his gaberdine. ''Nay, but Isaac, thou 
knowest not all the risk. The steed may be slain, the armonr 
injored — íor I will spare neither horse nor man. Besides, those 
of thy tribe give nothing íoi nothing; something there must be 
paid foT their nse." 

The Jew twisted himself in his saddle, liké a man in a üt of the 
colic; but his better feelings predominated over those which were 
most familiar to him. '' I care not,'' he said, *' I care not — ^let me go. 
If theie is damage, it will cost you nothing — if there is usage-money, 
Kiijath Jaiiam will foigive it foi the sake of his kinsman Isaac. 
Faré thee well ! — ^Yet hark thee, good youth," said he, tuming about, 
** thmst thyself not too íorward intő this vain hurly-burly — I speak 
not for endangering the steed, and coat of armour, but for the sake of 
thine own life and limbs." 

" Qiamercy for thy caution," said the Palmer, again smiling, " I 
will nse thy couitesy frankly, and it will go hard with me but I will 
requite it.** 

They partéd, and took different roads for the town of Sheffield. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Knights, with a long retinne of their squires, 

In gaady liverles march and quaint atlires ; 

One laced the helm, another held the lance, 

A third the shilling backler did advance. 

The courser pawed the ground with restless feet. 

And snortíng foamed and champed the golden bit 

The smiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 

Files in their hands, and hammers at their side ; 

And nails for loosened spears, and thongs for shields provide. 

The yeoinen guard the streets in seemly bands ; 

And clowns come crowding on, with cudgels in their hands. 

Palánkon and Arcite. 

Thb condltion of the English nation was at this time sufficiently 
miserable. King Richárd was absent a pnsoner, and in the power of 
the peifidious and cruel Duke of Austria. Evén the very place of his 
captivity was uncertain, and hia fate but very imp^iieeW^ Vtiöwdl \ö 
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the generality of his subjects, who were, in the meantime, a prey to 
every species of subaltem oppression. 

Prince John, in league with Philip of Francé, Cceur-de-Lion's mortai 
enemy, was using every species of inflnence with the Duke of Anstria 
to prolong the captivity of his brother Richárd, to whom he stood 
indebted for so many favours. In the meantime he was strengthen- 
ing his faction in the kingdom, of which he proposed to dispute the 
succession, in case of the king's death, with the legitimate heir, Arthnr 
Duke of Brittany, son of Gteoffrey Plantagenet, the elder brother of 
John. This usurpation, it is well known, he afterwards effected. His 
own character being light, profligate, and perfldions, John easily at- 
tached to his person and faction, not only alf who had reason to dread. 
the resentment of Richárd for criminal proceedings during his absence, 
but alsó the numerous class of " lawless resolutes," whom the crosades 
had tnmed back on their country, accomplished in the vices of the East, 
impoverished in substance, and hardened in character, and who placed 
their hopes of harvest in civil commotion. 

To these causes of public distress and apprehension must be added 
the multitude of outlaws, who, driven to despair by the oppression of 
the feudal nobility, and the severe exercise of the forest laws, banded 
together in large gangs, and, keeping possession of the forests and the 
wastes, set at defíance the justice and magistracy of the country. The 
nobles themselves, each fortiűed within his own castle, and playing 
the petty sovereign over his own domains, were the leaders of bands 
scarce less lawless and oppressive than those of the avowed depredators. 
To maintain these retainers, and to support the extravagance and 
magnificence which their pride induced them to affect, the nobility 
borrowed sums of money írom the Jews at the most usurious interest, 
which gnawed intő their estates liké consuming cankers, scarce to be 
cured uuless when circumstances gave them an opportunity of getting 
free by exercising upon their creditors somé act of unprincipled 
violence. 

Under the various burdens imposed by this unhappy state of affairs, 
the people of England suffered deeply for the present, and had yet 
more dreadful cause to fear for the f uture. To augment their misery, 
a contagious disorder of a dangerous nature spread through the land ; 
and, rendered more virulent by the uncleanness, the indifferent food, 
and the wretched lodging of the lower classes, swept off many whose 
fate the survivors were tempted to envy, as exempting them from the 
evils which were to come. 

Yet amid these accumulated distresses, the poor as well as the rich, 
the vulgar as well as the noble, in the event of a toumament, which 
was the grand spectacle of that age, felt as much interest as the half- 
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fltarved dtizen of Madrid, who has not a reál left to buy provisions for 
hifi feunily, íeels in the issae of a bull-fight. Neither duty nor infír- 
mity oould keep yonth.or age írom such exhíbitions. The Pdssage of 
Arms, as itwas called, which was to take place at Ashby, in the 
coonty of Leicester, as champions of the fírst renown were to take the 
field in the presence of Prince John himself, who was expected to 
giace the lists, had attracted nniversal attention, and an immense 
conflnence of persona of all ranks hastened upon the appointed mom- 
ing to the place of combat. 

The Bcene was singolarly romantic. On the verge of a wood, which 
approached to within a^nile of the town of Aehby, was an extensive 
meadow of the fínest and most beautiful green turf, sorrounded on 
one side by the forest, and fringed on the other by straggling oak- 
trees, somé of which had grown to an immense size. The gronnd, as 
if £Ei8hioned on purpose for the martial display which was intended, 
sloped gradnally down on all sides to a levél bottom, which was in- 
closed for the lists with strong palisades, forming a space of a qnarter 
of a mile in length, and about half as broad. The form of the 
endosnre was an oblong square, savé that the comers were con- 
siderably rounded off, in order to afford more convenience for the 
spectators. The openings for the entry of the combatants were at 
the northem and southem extremities of the lists, accessible by strong 
wooden gates, each wide enough to admit two horsemen riding abreast. 
At each of these portals were stationed two heralds, attended by six 
trompets, as many pursnivants, and a strong body of men-at-amis 
for nudntaining order, and ascertaining the qnality of the knights 
who proposed to engage in this martial game. 

On a platform beyond the sonthem entrance, förmed by a natural 
elevation of the ground, were pitched five magnificent pavilions, 
adomed with pennons of msset and black, the chosen colour of the 
ilye knights challengers. The cords of the tents were of the same 
colour. Before each pavilion was suspended the shield of the knight 
by whom it was occupied, and beside it stood his squire, quaintly 
disguised as a savage or sylvan man, or in somé other fantastic dress, 
according to the taste of his master, and the character he was 
pleased to assume during the game. The central pavilion, as the place 
ofhonour,hadbeenassignedto Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whose renown 
in all games of chivalry, no less than his connection with the knights 
who had undertaken this Passage of Arms, had occasioned him to be 
eagerly received intő the company of the challengers, and evén adopted 
as their chief and leader, though he had so recently joined them. 
On one side of his tent were pitched those of Reginaid ¥TO\Wd&- 
Boeuf and Báchard de Malvoiain, and on the otYieT Níaa \^^ ^^n^q>\i 
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of Hugh de Qrantmesnil, a noble báron in the vicinity, whose 
ancestor had been Lord Higb Steward of England in the time of the 
Conqueror and his son William Riifus. Balph de Vipont, a Knight 
of St. John of Jerusalem, who had somé ancient possessions at a plaoe 
called Heather, near Ashby-de-la-Zouche, occupied the fifth pavilion. 
From the entrance intő the lists, a gently sloping passage, ten yards 
in breadth, led up to the platfoim on which the tents were pitched. 
It was strongly secored by a palisade on each side, as was the espla- 
nade in front of the pavilions, and the whole was guarded by men- 
at-anns. 

The northem access to the lists terminated in a similar entrance of 
thirty feet in breadth, at the extremity of which was a large inclosed 
space for snch knights as might be disposed to enter the lists with the 
challengers, behind which were placed tents containing refreshments 
of every kind for their accommodation, with armourers, farriers, and 
other attendants in readiness to give their services wherever they 
might be necessary. 

The exteriőr of the lists was in part occupied by temporary galleries 
spread with tapestry and carpets, and accommodated with cushions 
for the convenience of those ladies and nobles who were expected to 
attend the tournament. A narrow space, betwixt these galleries 
and thé lists, gave accommodation for yeomanry and spectators of a 
better degree than the mere vulgar, and might be compared to the pit 
of a theatre. The promiscuons multitude arranged themselves upon 
large bauks of turf prepared for the purpose, which, aided by the 
natural elevation of the ground, enabled them to look over the 
galleries and obtain a fair view intő the lists. Besides the accommoda- 
tion which these stations afforded, many hundreds had perched them- 
selves on the branches of the trees which surrounded the meadow, and 
evén the steeple of a country church, at somé distance, was crowded 
with spectators. 

It only remains to notice, respecting the generál arrangement, that 
one gallery in the very centre of the eastem side of the lists, and con- 
sequently exactly opposite to the spot where the shock of the combat 
must take place, was raised higher than the others, more richly de- 
corated, and graced by a sort of throne and canopy, on which the royal 
arms were emblazoned. Squires, pages, and yeomen in rich liveries 
waited around this piacé of honour, which was designed for Prince 
John and his attendants. Opposite to this royal gallery was another, 
elevated to the same height, on the western side of the lists ; and more 
gaily, if less sumptuously decorated, than that destined for the Prínce 
himself. A train of pages and of young maidens, the most beautifol 
who could be fielected, gaily dres&ed. in íanc^ \iabit& of green and 
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pink, sorrounded a throne decorated with the same colours. Among 
pennons and flags beaiing wonnded hearts, buming hearts, bleeding 
hearts, bows and qniveis, and all the commonplace embléma of the 
triiimphs of Cupid, a blazoned inscription informed the spectators 
that this seat of honour was designed for La Boyne de la BeauÜé et 
des Amoers, but who was to represent the Queen of Beauty and of 
Loye on the present occasion no one was prepared to guess. 

Meanwhile, spectators of every description thronged forward to 
occupy their respectiye stations, and not without many quarrels con- 
ceming those which they were entitled to hold. Somé of these were 
settled hy the men-at-arms with biief ceremony ; the shafts of their 
battle-azes, and pnmmels of their swords, being readily employed as 
argoments to convince the moie refractory. Others, which involved 
the lank of more elevated persona, were determined by the heralds, or 
by the two marshals of the field, William de Wydl and Stephen de 
Martival, who, armed at all points, rode up and down the Uats to 
enforce and preserve good order among the spectators. 

Gradnally the galleries became fiiled with knights and nobles, in 
their robeis of peace, whose long and rich-tinted mantles were con- 
trasted with the gayer and more splendid habits of the ladies, who, in 
a greater proportion than evén the men themselves, thronged to 
witness a sport which one would have thought too bloody and dan- 
gerons to afford them much pleasure. The lower and interior space 
was Boon filled by substantial yeomen and burghers, and such of the 
lesser gentry as, from modesty, poverty, or dubious title, durst not 
assnme any higher place. It was of course amongst these that*^ the 
most freqnent disputes for precedence occnrred. 

" Dog of an nnbeliever," said an old man, whose threadbare timic 
boré witness to his poverty, as his sword and dagger and golden chain 
intimated his pretensions to ránk, — '' whelp of a she-wolf ! darest 
thou press npon a Christian, and a Norman gentleman of the blood of 
Montdidier V* 

This rongh expostulation was addressed to no other than our 
acquaintance Isaac, who, richly and evén magnificently dressed in a 
gaberdine omamented with lace and lined with fur, endeavoured to 
make place in the foremost row beneath the gallery for his danghter, 
the beautifol Bebecca, who had joined him at Ashby, and who was 
now hanging on her father's arm, not a little terrified by the displea- 
sure which seemed generally excited by her parenf s presumption. 
But Isaac, thongh we have seen him sufficiently timid npon other 
occasions, knew well that at present he had nothing to fear. It 
was not in places of generál resort, or where their equals were assem- 
bled^ that any avandouB or malevolent noble duiífc oiÍ%i\Áxíi\Tsíjjö2r3* 
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On snch occanons the Jews were nnder the protection of tiie generál 
law ; and if that proved a weak assoiance, it nsoally happened that 
there were among the persons aasembled somé barons, who, for their 
own interested motiyes, were ready to act as their protectors. On the 
present occadony Isaac felt more than nsoally confident, being awaie 
that Prince John was evén then in the very act oí n^otiating a large 
loan from the Jews of York, to be secored npon certain jewels and 
lands. Isaac's own share ín this transaction was considerabley and he 
well knew that the Piince'B eager desire to bring it to a conclnsion 
would insore >iiTn his protection in the dilemma in which he stood. 

Emboldened by these considerationSy the Jew pnrsned his point, and 
jostled the Norman Christiany without respect either to his descent, 
quality, or religlon. The complaints oí the old man, however, exdted 
the indignation of the bystanders. One of these, a stout weU-set 
yeoman, arrayed in Lincoln green, having twelve arrows in his beit, 
with a baldric and badge of silver, and a bow of six feet length in his 
handy tomed short round, and while his countenance, which constant 
exposure to weather had rendered brown as a hazel nut, grew darker 
with anger, he advised the Jew to remember that all the wealth he 
had acqnired by sucking the blood of his miserable victims had bnt 
swelled Tiim üke a bloated spider, which might be overlooked while 
he kept in a comer, but wonld be croshed if it ventored intő the light 
This intimation, delivered in Norman-English with a fírm yoice and a 
stem aspect, made the Jew shrink back, and he wonld have probably 
withdrawn himself altogether from a yicinity so dangerons, had not 
the áttention of every one been called to the sndden entrance of Prince 
John, who at that moment entered the lists, attended by a nnmerons 
and gay train, consisting partly of laymen, partly of churchmen, as 
light in their dress and as gay in their demeanour as their companions. 
AmoDg the latter was the Prior of Jorvaolx, in the most gallant trim 
which a dignitary of the chnrch conld exhibit. Far and gold were not 
spared in his garments ; and the points of his boots, ont-heroding the 
preposterous fashion of the time, tumed up so very far as to be 
attached, not to his knees merely, but to his very girdle, and effectnally 
prevented him from pntting his foot intő the stirrap. This, however, 
was a slight inconyenience to the gallant Abbot, who, perhaps, evén 
rejoiced in the opportunity to display his accomplished horsemanship 
before so many spectators, especially of the fair sex. The rest of 
Prince John's retinue consisted of the favonrite leaders of his merce- 
nary troops, somé marauding barons and profligate attendants npon 
the court, with several Knights Templars and Knights of St. John. 

It may be here remarked, that the knights of these two orders were 
accounted boatile to King Richárd, haying ad.o^\^ \.\i& «\<di& of Philip 
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of Francé in the long train of disputes which took place betwixt ihat 
monarch and the lion-hearted Eing of England. It was the well- 
known consequence of this discord that Bichard's repeated victories 
▼eie rendered fmitless, his romantíc attempts to besiege Jerusalem 
disappointed, and the froit of ali the glory which he had acquired had 
dwindled intő an tincertain tmce with the Sultan Saladin. With the 
sanie policy which had dictated the condact of their brethren in the 
H0I7 Land, the Templars and Hospitallers in England and Normandy 
attached themselves to the faction of Prince John, having little reason 
to deaire the retum of Bichard to England, or the succession of Arthor, 
his l^timate heir. For the oppodte reason, Prince John hated and 
contemned the few Saxon families of consequence which snbsisted in 
England, and omitted no opportonity of niortifying and affronting 
them ; being conscious that his person and pretensions were disUked 
bj them, as well as by the greater part of the English commons, who 
feared farther innovation upon their rights and liberties from a sove- 
reign of John's licentious and tyrannical disposition. 

Attended by this gallant eqnipage, himself well mounted, and 
splendidly dressed in crimson and in gold, bearing npon his hand a 
fedcon, and having his bead covered by a rich far bonnet, adorned 
with a circle of precions stones, from which his long curled hair 
escaped and overspread his shoulders, Prince John, npon a grey and 
high-mettled palfrey, caracoled within the lists at the bead of his 
jovial part^, langhing lond with his train, and eyeing with all the 
boldness of royal criticism the beauties who adorned the lofty 
galleries. 

Those who remarked in the physiognomy of the Prince a dissolute 
andacity, mingled with extrémé hanghtiness and indifiference to the 
feelings of others, could not yet deny to his countenance that sort of 
comeliness which belongs to an open set of features, well lormed by 
nature, modelled by art to the usual rules of courtesy, yet so üeu: frank 
and honest that they seemed as if they disclaimed to conceal the natural 
workings of the sonl. Such an expression is of ten mistaken for manly 
frankness, when in tmth it arises from the reckless indifference of a 
libertine disposition, conscious of superiority of birth, of wealth, or of 
Bome other adventitious advantage, totally unconnected with personal 
merit. To those who did not think so deeply — and they were the 
greater nnmber by a himdred to one — the splendour of Prince John's 
rheno {i,e,, fur tippet), the richness of his cloak lined with the most 
costly sables, his maroquin boots and golden spnrs, together with 
the grace with which he managed his palfrey, were sufficient to merit 
clamorons applause. 

In his joyons caracole round the lists, the altenMoii oi \Xife '^i\xvRtó 
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was called by the commotion, not yet eubsided, which had attended 
the ambitioiis movement of Isaac towards the higher places of the 
assembly. The qnick eye of Prince John instantly lecognised the 
Jew, but was much more agreeably attracted by the beautifiü danghter 
of Zion^ who, terrified by the tnmnlt, clnng close to the aim of her 
aged father. 

The fígure of Rebecca might indeed have compared with the proudest 
beaiities of England, evén though it had been judged by as shrewd a 
connoisseor as Prince John. Her form was exqnisitely symmetrical, 
and was shown to advantage by a sort of Eastem dress, which she 
wore according to the fashion of the females of her nation. Her 
tarban of yellow silk suited well with the darkness of her complezion. 
The brilliancy of her eyes, the snperb arch of her eyebrows, her well- 
formed aquiline nőse, her teeth as white as pearl, and the profiisionof 
her sable tresses, which, each arranged in its own little spirál of 
twisted corlsy feli down npon as mnch of a lovely neck and bosom 
as a simarre of the richest Persian silk, ezhibiting flowers in their 
natoral colonrs embossed npon a purple gronnd, permitted to be visible 
— all these constituted a combination of loveliness, which yielded not 
to the most beautifal of the maidens who snrronnded her. It ifi truej 
that of the golden and pearl-stndded clasps, which closed her vest from 
the throat to the waist, the three uppermost were left nníastened on 
account of the heat, which something eniarged the prospect to which 
we allnde. A diamond nécklace, with pendants of inestimable value, 
wére by this means alsó made more conspicnons. The feather of an 
ostrich, fastened in her turbán by an agraffe set with brilliants, was 
another distinction of the beautifal Jewess, scoffed and sneered at by 
the proud dames who sat above her, but secretly envied by those who 
afifected to deride them. 

" By the bald scalp of Ábrahám," said Prince John, " yonder Jewess 
must be the very model of that perf ection whose charms drove frantic 
the wisest king that ever lived. What sa/st thou, Prior Aymer í — 
By the Temple of that wise king, which my wiser brother Richárd 
proved unable to recover, she is the very Bride of the Canticles ! " 

" The rose of Sharon and the lily of the yalley,'' answered the Prior 
in a sort of snuffling tone ; ** but your Grace must remember she is 
still but a Jewess." 

*' Ay ! " added Prince John, without heeding him, " and there ifi my 
Mammon of unrighteousness too — ^the Marquis of Marks, the Báron 
of Byzants, contesting for place with penniless dogs, whose thread- 
bare cloaks have not a single cross in their pouches to keep the devü 
from dandng there. By the body of St. Mark, my prince of supplies, 
witb bjM lovely JeweBB, shall have a plouce m tVie ^Vkrj— What is she. 
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L»ac? Thy wife or thy daughtei, tliat Eastem hoari, tliat thou 
lockest under thy arm as thou wouldst thy treasure-cafiket ? " 

''My daughtar Bebecca^ so please your Qrace," answered Isaac, 
with a low congee, nothing embarrassed by the Pnnce's salutation, in 
which, hioweyer^ there was at least as much mockery as courtesy. 

** The wiser mau thou," said John, with a peal of laughter, in which 
his gay foUowers obsequiously joined. ** But, daughter or wife, she 
ahould be piefened according to her beauty and thy meríts. — Who sits 
aboye there )'' he continued, bending his eye on the ^allery. '* Saxon 
churls, loUing at their lazy length ! — out upon them ! — let them sit 
close, and make room for my prínce of usurers and his lovely daughter. 
FU make the hínds know they must share the high places of the 
synagogue with those whom the synagogue properly belongs to.'' 

Those who occupied the gallery to whom this injuríous and unpolite 
speech was addressed, were the family of Cedríc the Saxon, with tliat 
of his ally and IrínRman, Athelstane of Coningsbuigh, a personage who, 
on account of his descent írom the last Saxon monarchs of England, 
was hield in the highest respect by all the Saxon natives of tlie north 
of England. But with the blood of this ancient royal race, many uf 
their iníirmities had descended to Athelstane. He was comely in 
countenance, bulky and strong in person, and in the flower of his age 
— ^yet inanimate in expression, dull-eyed, heavy-browed, inactive and 
sluggish in allhis motions, and so slow in resolution, that the sobrí- 
quet of one of his ancestors was conferred upon him, and he was very 
generally called Athelstane the Unready. His fríends, and he had 
many, who, as well as Cedríc, were passionately attached to him, con- 
tended that this sluggish temper arose not from want of courage, but 
from mere want of decision ; others alleged that his hereditary vice 
of dmnkenness had obscured his faculties, never of a very acute order, 
and that the passive courage and meek good-nature which remained 
behind, were merely the dregs of a character that might have been 
deserving of praise, but of which all the valuable parts had flown oíF 
in the progress of a long course of brutal debauchery. 

It was to this person, such as we have descríbed him, that the 
Prince addressed his imperíous command to make place for Isaac and 
Bebecca. Athelstane, utterly confounded at an order which the man- 
ners and feelings of the times rendered so injuríously insulting,unwill- 
ing to obey, yet undetermined how to resist, opposed only the vis mertias 
to the will of John ; and, without stirríng or making any motion 
whatsoeyer of obedience, opened his large grey eyes, and stared at the 
Prince with an astonishment which had in it something extremely 
ludicrous. But the impatient John regarded it in no such lig^ht. 

*' The Saxon poiker,^ he aaid, ^' is eithei aslee]^ ox umi*^ t£í& \íí^\í 
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— Prick him with your knce, De Bracy," speaking to a knight who 
rode near him, the leader of a bánd of Free Companions, or Con- 
dottierí — ^tliat is, of mercenaries belonging to no particular nation, 
but attached for the time to any prince by whom tbey were paid. 
There was a murmur evén among the atténdants of Prince John; 
bnt De Bracy, wbose profession freed him from all scruples, eztended 
his long lance over the space which eeparated the gallery from the 
lists, and would have executed the commands of the Prince before 
Athelstane the Unready had recovered presence of mind sufficient 
evén to draw back his person from the weapon, had not Cedric, as 
prompt as his companion was tardy, nnsheathed, with the speed of 
lightning, the short sword which he wore, and at a single blow severed 
the point of the lance from the handlé. The blood roshed intő the 
countenance of Prince John. He swore one of his deepest oaths, 
and was about to ntter somé threat corresponding in violence, when 
he was diverted from his pnrpose, partly by his own atténdants, who 
gathered around him conjuring him to be patient, partly by a generál 
exclamation of the crowd, nttered in loud applause of the spirited 
conduct of Cedric. The Prince rolled his eyes in indignation, as if 
to select somé safe and easy victim ; and chancing to enconnter the 
fírm glancé of the same archer whom we have already noticed, and 
who seemed to persist in his gesture of applanse, in spite of the 
frowning aspect which the Prince bent upon him, he demanded his 
reason for clamouring thus. 

" I always add my hoUo," said the yeoman, " when I see a good 
shot, or a gallant blow." 

''Sayst thou?" answered the Prince; ^'then thou canst hit the 
white thyself, 1*11 warrant." 

''A woodsman's mark, and at woodsman's distance, I can hit,'' 
answered the yeoman. 

" And Wat Tyrrel's mark, at a hundred yards," said a voice from 
behind, but by whom nttered could not be discemed. 

This allusion to the fate of William Bufas, his relatiye, at once 
incensed and alarmed Prince John. He satisfíed himself, however, 
with commanding the men-at-arms, who surroimded the lists, to 
keep an eye on the braggart, pointing to the yeoman. 

" By St. Grizzel," he added, " we will try his own skill, who is so 
leady to give his voice to the feats of others ! " 

'' I shall not fly the trial," said the yeoman, with the composure 
which marked his whole deportment. 

" Meanwhile, stand np, ye Saxon churls," said the fiery Prince ; 
" for, by the light of heaven, since I have said it, the Jew shall have 
Aw seat amongat ye l ^ 
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" By no meana, an it please jroot Qnca 1 — it ú not fit for roch as 
ve to dt with the mleis of Üie land," aaid the Jew ; whow ambitíon 
íbr ptecedence, thonglk it had led him t4) dispute place with the 
eztenoated and impoTerisbed descendant of the line of Montdidier, 
bj no meaus^stdiiiiilated liim to tm intnuioii Qpon the piivil^ea of 
Üie wealthjr Saiona. 

" Up, infidel d(^ when I conunand you," said Prince John, " or I 
will hare t^i;' íwarthy hide atript off, and tanned for hoTBe-fumiture." 

Thns niged, the Jew begaji to aacend the steep and nanow eteps 
vhidi led ap to the galleiy. 




"Let me see," sóid the Prmce, " who dare stop him," fixing hia 
eye on Cedric, whose attitűdé intimated his intention to huri the Jew 
down headlong. 

The catsBtrophe waa prevent^d hj the clown Wamba, who, Bpring- 
ing betwixt his master and Isaac, and ezclaJming, in anaweir to the 
Princ^a defisnce, " Marry, that will I ! " oppoaed to the beard of the 
Jew a shield of brawn, which he plucked irom heneath hia cloak, and 
witii which, douhtIeaB, he had fnmiBhed himaelf lest the toumament 
skould have proved longer than hia appetite couldeu&iuei^ii^iXDKnKA. 
Findizí^ Üie abomination oí hia tribe oppoaed to t\a ■^eij ■aosft, ■w\üa 
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the Jester, at tlie same time, flourished liis wooden sword above hia 
head, the Jew recoiled, missed hia footíng, and lolled down the steps 
— an ezcellent jest to the spectators, who set up a loud laughter, in 
which Prince John and his attendants heartily joined. 

" Deal me the prize, cousin Prince/' said Wamba ; " I haye van- 
quished my foe in fair fíght with sword and shield/' he added, bran- 
dishing the brawn in one hand and the wooden sword in the other. 

" Who, and what art thou, noble champion 1 " said Prince John, 
stiU langhing. 

** A fool by right of descent/' answered the Jester ; *' I am Wamba, 
the son of Witless, who was the son of Weatherbrain, who was the 
son of an Alderman.'' 

" Make room for the Jew in front of the lower ring/' said Prince 
John, not nnwilling perhaps to seize an apology to desist from his 
originál pnrpose ; *' to place ^he vanqnished beside the victor were 
falsé heraldry." 

" Knave npon fool were worse," answered the Jester, " and Jew 
upon bacon worst of all." 

" Qramercy ! good fellow," cried Prince John, " thou pleasest me 
— Here, Isaac, lend me a handfnl of byzants." 

As the Jew, stonned by the request, afraid to refose, and nnwilling 
to comply, fombled in the forred bag which hung by his girdle, and 
was perhaps endeavouring to ascertain how few coins might pass for 
a handfnl, the Prince stooped from his jennet and settled Isaac's 
donbts by snatching the pouch itself from his side ; and flinging to 
Wamba a couple of the gold pieces which it contained, he pursued 
his career round the lists, leaving the Jew to the derision of those 
around him, and himself receiving as mnch applanse from the 
spectators as if he had done somé honest and honourable action. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

At ihis the Challenger with flerce defy 

His trampet sounds ; the challenged makes reply : 

With claugour rlDgs the field, resonuds the vauited akj. 

Their visors closed, their lances in the rest, 

Or at the helmet poiDted or the erest 

They vanish from the barrier, speed the race, 

And spurring see decrease the middle space. 

Pálamon cmd Arckite, 

In the midst of Prince John's cavalcade he suddenly stopped, and, 
appealing to the Prior of Jorvaulz, declared the principal business 
of the day had been forgottén. 

" By my halidom," said he, " we have forgottén. Sir Prior, to name 
tlie fair Sovereign oí Lőve and oí Beauty, b^ -wlioae white hand the 
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lm Í8 to be distribnted. For my part, I am liberal in my ideas, 
and I care not if I give my vote for the black-eyed Rebecca." 

" Holy Virgin," answered the Prior, tuming up his eyea in horror, 
'* a Jewess ! — ^We should deserre to be stoned out of the lista ; and I 
am not yet old enongh to be a martyr. Besides, I swear by my 
patron saint that she is far inferior to the lovely Saxon, Rowena." 

''Saxon or Jew," answered the Prince, "Saxon or Jew, dog or 
hog, what matters it ? I say, name Rebecca, were it only to mortify 
the Saxon ehnrls.'' 

A murmnr arose evén among his own immediate attendants. 

" This passes a jest, my lord," said De Bracy ; ** no knight here 
will lay lance in rest if snch an insnlt is attempted." 

" It is the mere wantonness of insnlt," said one of the oldest and 
most important of Prince John's followers, Waldemar Fitznrse ; " and, 
if yonr Grace attempt it, cannot bnt prove roinous to yonr projects." 

"I entertained yon, sir," said John, reigning np his palfrey 
hanghtily, " for my foUower, bnt not for my counsellor." 

"Those who follow yonr Grace in the paths which yon tread," 
fiaid Waldemar, bnt speaking in a low voice, ** acqnire the right of 
connsellors ; for yonr interest and safety are not more deeply engaged 
than their own." 

From the tone in wlüch tliis was spoken, John saw the necessity 
of acqniescenoe. " I did bnt jest," he said ; " and yon tnm npon me 
liké 80 many adders ! Name whom you will, in the fíend's name, 
and please yonrselves." 

" Nay, nay," said De Bracy, " let the fair sovereign's throne remain 
nnoccnpied nntil the conqneror shall be named, and then let hím 
choose the lady by whom it shall be fílled. It will add another grace 
to his trinmph, and teach fair ladies to prize the lőve of valiant 
knights, who can exalt them to snch distinction." 

" If Brian de Bois-Gnilbert gain the prize," said the Prior, " I will 
gage my rosary that I name the Sovereign of Lőve and Beanty." 

" Bois-Gnilbert," answered De Bracy, " is a good lance ; but there 
are others around these lists, Sir Prior, who will not fear to encounter 
him." 

"Silence, sirs," said Waldemar, "and let the Piince assume his 
Bcat. The knights and spectators are alikő impatient, the time 
advances, and highly fit it is that the sports should commence." 

Prince John, thongh not yet a monarch, had in Waldemar Fitznrse 
all the inconveniences of a favourite minister, who, in serving his 
sovereign, mnst always do so in his own way. The Prince acquiesced, 
however, althongh his disposition was precisely of that kind which is 
apt to be obstinate npon trífles, and^ assuming hia lYaouft) vsxii \^\s\% 
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surrouiided by his followers, gave BÍgnal to the heralds to proclaim 
the laws of the toumament, which were briefly as follows : — 

First, the five cliallengers were to undertake all comers. 

Secondly, any knight proposing to combat, might, if be pleased, 
select a special antagonist from among the cbaUengers, by toucbing 
his shield. lí he did so with the reverse of his lance, the trial of 
skill was made with what were called the arms of courtesy — ^that is, 
with lances at whose extremity a piece of round fiat board was fixed, 
80 that no danger was encountered, savé from the shock of the horses 
and riders ; bnt, if the shield was tonched with the sharp end of the 
lance, the combat was understood to be an <mtra/nce — ^that is^ the 
knights were to fíght with sharp weapons, as in actual battle. 

Thirdly, when the knights present had accomplished their vow, bj 
each of them breaking fíve lances, the Prince was to declare the 
yictor in the fírst da/s tonmey, who should receive as prize a war- 
horse of exqnisite beanty and matchless strength ; and in addition to 
this reward of valour it was now declared, he shonld have the peculiar 
honour of naming the Qneen of Lőve and Beanty, by whom the prize 
shonld be given on the ensuing day. 

Fonrthly, it was announced that, un the second day, there should 
be a generál tournament, in which all the knights present who were 
desirous to win praise might take part ; and being divided intő two 
bands of eqnal numbers, might fíght it ont manfally, nntil the signal 
was given by Prince John to cease the combat. The elected Qneen 
of Lőve and Beanty was then to crown the knight whom the Prince 
should adjudge to have bome himself best in this second day, with 
a coronet composed of thin gold plate, cut intő the shape of a laurel 
crown. On this second day the knightly games ceased. But on 
that which was to follow, feats of archery, of bull-baiting, and other 
popular amusements, were to be practised, for the more immediate 
amusement of the populace. In this manner did Prince John 
endeavour to lay the foundation of a popularity which he was per- 
petually thro wing down by somé inconsiderate act of wanton aggression 
upon the feelings and prejudices of the people. 

The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. The sloping 
galleries were crowded with all that was noble, great, wealthy, and 
beautifcd in the northem and midland parts of England; and the 
contrast of the various dresses of these dignifíed spectators rendered 
the view as gay as it was rich ; while the interior and lower space, 
filled with the substantial burgesses and yeomen of merry England, 
förmed, in their more plain attire, a dark fnnge or bordér around 
this circle of brilliant embroidery, relieving, and at the same time 
Betting oS, its splendour. 
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The heralds finislied their proclamatdon with their nsual ciy of 
" Lmgeese, laigeese, gallant knights !" and gold and silver pieces were 
ahowered on them £rom the gaUeries, it being a high point of chivaliy 
to erhibit libeiality towards thoee whom the age acconnted at once 
the secretaries and the histoiianB of honour. The bonnty of the 
spectatois was acknowledged by the customary shonts of ** Lőve of 
Ladies — Death of Champions — Honour to the Qenerous — Glory to 
the Biave ! " — to which the more hnmble spectators added their 
acdamationsy and a nnmerons bánd of tnimpeters the flonrish of their 
martial instnunents. When these sounds had ceased, the heralds 
withdrew from the lists in gay and glittering procession, and nőne 
renudned within them savé the marshals of the fíeld, who, armed 
cap-a-pie, sat on horseback, motionless as statues, at the opposite ends 
of the lista. Meantime, the enclosed space at the northem extremity 
of the lista, laige as it was, was now completely crowded with knights 
desirons to prove their skill against the challengers, and when viewed 
from the galleiies, presented the appearance of a sea of waving 
plnmage, intermixed with glistening helmets and tall lances, to the 
eztremitíes of which were in many cases attached small pennons of 
abont a span's breadth, which, flnttering in the air as the breeze 
canght them, joined with the restless motion of the feathers to add 
liveliness to the scene. 

At length the barriers were opened, and fíve knights, chosen by 
lot) advanced slowly intő the area ; a single champion riding in front, 
and the other four following in pairs. Ali were splendidly armed, 
and my Saxon anthority (in the Wardour Mannscript) records at 
great length their devices, their colours, and the embroidery of their 
horse trappings. It is nnnecessaiy to be particnlar on these snbjects. 
To borrow lines from a contemporary poet, who has written but too 
HtÜe— 

" The knighta are dóst 
And their good swords are mst, 
Their sools are with the saints, we trost." t 

Their escutcheons have long mouldered from the walls of their castles. 
Their castles themselves are bnt green monnds and shattered ruins— 
the place that once knew them knows them no more — ^nay, many a 
lace since theirs has died out and been forgottén in the very land 
which they occupied, with all the authority of feudal proprietors and 
feudal lords. What, then, would it avail the reader to know their 
names, or the evanescent symbols of their martial ránk ! 

t These lines are part of an unpublished poem by Coleridge, whose Mnse so often 
tautaUses with flragments which ind^cate her powers, while the manner in which she 
flings them from her betrays her caprice ; yet whose unflnished sketches' display more 
talent than the labonred masterpieces of others. 
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Now, however, no whit anticipating tlie oblivion which awaited 
tlieir names and feats, the champions advanced tlirongh the lists, 
restraining their fíeiy steeds, and compelling them to move slowly, 
while, at the same time, tliey ezhibited their paces, together with 
the grace and dexterity of the ríders. As the processiön entered the 
lists, the soiind of a wild barbaric music was heard from behind the 
tents of the challengers, wheie the performeis weie concealed. It 
was of Eastem origin, haying been brought from the Holy Land ; and 
the mixture of the cymbals and bells seemed to bid welcome at once, 
and defíance, to the knights as they advanced. With the eyes of an 
immense concourse of spectators fixed upon them, the fíye knights 
advanced np to the platform npon which the tents of the challengen 
stood, and there separating themselves, each tonched slightly, and 
with the reverse of his lance, the shield of the antagonist to whom 
he wished to oppose himself. The lower orders of spectatois in 
generál — ^nay, many of the higher class, and it is eveú said several of 
the ladies, were rather disappointed at the champions choosing the 
arms of courtesy. For the same sort of persons who, in the present 
day, applaud most highly the deepest tragedies, were then interested 
in a tournament exactly in proportion to the danger incnired by the 
champions engaged. 

Having intimated their more pacific purpose, the champions 
retreated to the extremity of the lists, where they remained diawn 
up in a line ; while the challengers, sallying each from his payilion, 
moiinted their horses, and, headed by Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
descended from the platform, and opposed themselves individuálly to 
the knights who had tonched their respectiye shields. 

At the fiourish of clarions and trumpets they started out against 
each other at fali gallop; and such was the superior dexterity or 
good fortune of the challengers, that those opposed to Bois-Guilbert, 
Malvoisin, and Front-de-BcBuf, rolled on the ground. The antagonist 
of Grantmesnil, instead of bearing his lance-point fair against the 
erest or the shield of his enemy, swerved so much from the direct 
line as to break the weapon athwart the person of his opponent — a 
circumstance which was accounted more disgracefal than that of being 
actnally nnhorsed ; becanse the latter might happen from accident, 
whereas the former evinced awkwardness and want of management 
of the weapon and of the horse. The fífth knight alone maintained 
the honour of his party, and partéd fairly with the Ejiight of St 
John, both splintering their lances without advantage on either side. 

The shonts of the mnltitnde, together with the acclamations of the 
heralds and the clangour of the trumpets, announced the triumph of 
the victOTs and the defeat of the vanc^msli^, The former retreated 
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to their pavilions, and the latter, gathering themselves up as they 
conldy withdiew from the lista in disgrace and dejection, to agree 
with their -victors conceming the ledemption of their arms and their 
horses, which, according to the laws of the toomament, thej had 
forfeited. The fifth of their nnmber alone tariied in the Usta leng 
enongh to be greeted with the applanses of the spectators, amongst 
whom he retreated, to the i^gravation, doubtless, of his companions' 
mortification. 

A second and a third party of knights took the fíeld ; and althongh 
they had yarions snccesSy yet, npon the whole, the advantage 
deddedlj remained with the challengers, not one of whom lost his 
seat or swerved ham his charge — ^misfortnnes which befel one or 
two of their antagonists in each eneonnter. The spirits, therefore, of 
those opposed to them seemed to be considerably damped by their 
contínued snccess. Three knights only appeared on the fonrth 
entry, who, avóiding the shields of BoishGnilbert and Front-de- 
Boenf, eontented themselves with tonching those of the three other 
knights, who had not altogether manifested the same strength and 
dexterity. This politic seledáon did not altér the fortone of the 
field, the challengers were still snccessfal ; one of their antagonists 
was oyerthiown, and both the others failed in the tUtaintf—thoi is, 
in striking the hehnet and shield of their antagonist fírmly and 
strongly, with the lance held in a direct line, so that the weapon 
might break nnless the champion was overthrown. 

After this fonrth eneonnter there was a considerable panse ; nor did 
it appear that any one was very desirons of renewing the contest. The 
spectators mnmmred among themselves ; for, among the challengers, 
Malvoisin and Front-de-Boenf were nnpopnlar from their characters, 
and the otheis^ except Grantmesnil, were disliked as strangers and 
foreigners. 

Bnt nőne shared the generál feeling of dissatisfaction so keenly as 
Cedric the Saxon, who saw, in each advantage gained by the Norman 
challengers, a repeated trinmph over the honour of England. His 
own edncation had tanght him no skill in the games of chivaby, 
althongh, with the arms of his Saxon ancestors, he had manifested 
himself, on many occasions, a brave and determined soldier. He 
looked anzionsly to Athelstane, who had leamed the accompUsh- 
ments of the age, as if desiring that he shonld make somé personal 
effort to recover the victory which was paasing intő the hands of the 
Templar and his associates. Bnt thongh both stout of heart and 
strong of person, Athelstane had a disposition too inert and nnam- 

t ThiB term of dűTaliy, traiuferred io the law, gives tho phiaae ot 'be^ü^ ^\>\».Ns\a^ 
oftieasoiL 
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bitious to make the ezertions whicli Cedric seemed to expect 
from hím. 

'' The day is against England, my lord," said Cedric, in a marked 
tone ; " are you not tempted to take the lance 'i" 

** I shall tílt to-morrow," answered Athelstane, '' in the mdü; it is 
not worth while for me to arm myself to-day.** 

Two things displeased Cedric in this speech. It contained the 
Norman word melée (to ezpress the generál conflict), and it evinced 
somé indifference to the hononr of the conntry ; bnt it was spoken bj 
Athelstane, whom he held in snch profonnd respect that he woiild 
not trost himself to canvass his motives or his foibles. MoieoyeTy 
he had no time to make any remark, for Wamba throst in his word, 
observing, ** It was better, thongh scarce easier, to be the best man 
among a hundred, than the best man of two." 

Athelstane took the observation as a serious compliment; bnt 
Cedric, who better nnderstood the Jester's meaning, darted at him 
a severe and menacing look ; and Incky it was for Wamba, perhaps, 
that the time and place prevented his receiving, notwithstanding his 
place and service, more sensible marks of his master^s resentment. 

The pause in the toumament was still xmintermpted, excepting bj 
the Yoices of the heralds exclaiming — '' Lőve of ladies, splintering of 
lances ! stand forth, gallant knights, fair eyes look npon yonr deeds !" 

The music alsó of the challengers breathed from time to time wild 
bursts expressive of triumph or defíance, while the downs gmdged a 
holiday which seemed to pass away in inactivity ; and old knights and 
nobles lamented in whispers the decay of martial spirit, spoke of the 
triumphs of their younger days, bnt agreed that the land did not now 
snpply dames of snch transcendent beanty as had animated the jonsts 
of former times. Prince John began to talk to his attendants abont 
making ready the banqnet, and the necessity of adjndging the prize 
to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who had, with a single spear, overthrown 
two knights, and foiled a third. 

At length, as the Saracenic mnsic of the challengers concluded one 
of those long and high flonrishes with which they had broken the 
silence of the lists, it was answered by a solitary trumpet, which 
breathed a note of defiance from the northem extremity. Ali eyes 
were tumed to see the new champion which these sounds annotmced, 
and no sooner were the barriers opened than he paced intő the lists. 
As far as could be jndged of a man sheathed in armonr, the new 
adventnrer did not greatly exceed the middle size, and seemed to be 
rather slender than strongly made. His snit of armonr was förmed 
of steel, richly inlaid with gold, and the device on his shield was a 
jroung oak'tree puUed up by the roots, with the Spanish word Desid- 
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thado, signifjring Disinlieríted. He was monnted ou a gallant black 
borse, and as lie passed througli the lista he gracefally saluted the 
Prince and the ladies by loweiing his lance. The dexterity with 
which be managed his steed, and something of youthfal grace which 
be displayed in his manner, won him the favour of the multitude, 
which somé of the lower classes expressed by calling out, '* Touch 
Balph de Yipont's shield — tonch the Hospitaller's shield ; he has the 
least soré seat, he is yonr cheapest baigain." 

The champion, moving onward amid these well-meant hints, 
ascended the platform by the sloping alley which led to it from the 
listSy and, to the astonishment of all pxesent, riding straight up to the 
central pavilion, strack with the shaip end of his spear the shield of 
Biian de Bois-Gnilbeit nntil it rang again. All stood astonished at 
bis presomption, bnt nőne more than the redonbted Enight whom 
be had tbns defíed to mortal combat, and who, litüe expecting so rude 
a cballenge, was standing carelessly at the door of the pavilion. 

** Haye you confessed yonrself, brother," said the Templar,"and have 
yon heard mass tbis moming, that you peril your life so frankly ]'' 

'< I am fitter to meet death than thou art/' answered the Disin- 
berited Elnight ; for by this name the stranger had recorded himself 
in the books of the toumey. 

" Then take your place in the lists/' said Bois-Quilbert, " and look 
your last upon the sun ; for this night thou shalt sleep in paradise/' 

" Gramercy for thy courtesy," replied the Disinherited Knight ; 
*' and to requite it, I advise tiiee to take a &esh borsé and a new 
lance, for by my honour you will need both." 

Having expressed himself thus confídently, he reined his horse 
backward down the slope which he had ascended, and compelled 
bim in the same manner to move backward through the lists, till he 
reached the northem extremity, where he remained stationary, in 
expectation of his antagonist. This feat of horsemanship again 
attracted the applause of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary for the precautions which he 
recommended, Brian de Bois-Guilbert did not neglect his advice ; for 
bis honour was too nearly concemed to permit his neglecting any 
means which might insure victory over his presumptuous opponent. 
He cbanged his horse for a proved and firesh one of great strength 
and spint. He chose a new and tough spear, lest the wood of the 
former might have been strained in the previous encounters he had 
snstained. Lastly, he laid aside his shield, which had received somé 
little damage, and received another from his squires. His fírst had 
only bome the generál device of his order, representing two knights 
riding upon one horse, an emblem expressive oí tbe OT\^Il^\\i^xn^^^^^73 
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and poverty of the Templars, qualities wbich they had smce ex- 
changed for the arrogance and wealth that fínally occasioned their 
enppression. Bois-Guilbert's new shield boré a raven in foU flight, 
holding in its claws a sknll, and bearing the mottó, Gwre le Corbewu, 

When the two champions stood opposed to each other at the two 
extremities of the lists, the pnblic expectation was straíned to the 
highest pitch. Few augured the possibility that the encoonter coiild 
terminate well for the Disinherited Enight, jet his couiage and 
gallantiy secured the generál good wishes of the spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal, than the champions 
vanished from their posta with the speed of lightning, and closed in 
the centre of the Usts with the shock of a thunderbolt. The lances 
bnrst intő shivers up to the very grasp, and it seemed at the moment 
that both knights had falién, for the shock had made each horse 
recoU backwards npon its haunches. The address of the liders 
recovered their steeds by use of the bridle and epur; and having 
glared on each other for an instant with eyes which seemed to 
flash fíre throngh the bars of their visors, each made a demiyolte, 
and, retiring to the extremity of the lists, received a fresh lance 
from the attendants. 

A loud shont from the spectators, waving of scarfs and handker- 
chiefs, and generál acclamations, attested the interest taken by the 
spectators in this encounter; the most equal, as well as the beat 
performed, which had graced the day. Bnt no sooner had the 
knights resnmed their station, than the clamonr of applause was 
hushed intő a silence, so deep and so dead, that it seemed the 
multitude were afraid evén to breathe. 

A few minntes' pause having been allowed, that the combatants 
and their horses might recover breath, Prince John with his troncheon 
signed to the trumpets to sound the onset. The champions a second 
time sprung from their stations, and closed in the centre of the lists, 
with the same speed, the same dexterity, the same yiolence, bnt not 
the same eqnal fortune as before. 

In this second encounter,- the Templar aimed at the centre of his 
antagonist's shield, and struck it so fair and forcibly, that his spear 
went to shivers, and the Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle. 
On the other hand, that champion had, in the beginning of his career, 
directed the point of his lance towards Bois-Guilberfs shield, bnt, 
changing his aim almost in the moment of encounter, he addressed 
it to the helmet — a mark more difficult to hit, but which, if attained, 
rendered the shock more irresistible. Fair and true he hit the 
Norman on the visor, where his lance's point kept hold of the bars. 
Fet, erén at thia disadvantage, the Temi^lax isaataiaed his high 
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reputation ; and had not the girths of his saddle burst, he might not 
haye been ímhoiBed. Ab it chanced, however, saddle, horse, aud 
man roUed on the gromid ander a cloud of dúst. 

To eztricate himselí irom the stirrups and fallen steed was to the 
Templar Bcaice the work of a moment; and, stung with madness, 
botli at the di^giace and at the acclamations with which it was hailed 
hy the spectatois, he diew his sword and waved it in defíance of his 
conqneror. The Diónherited Knight sprong from his steed, and 
alflo unaheathed his sword. The marshals of the fíeld, however, 
fipnned their horses between them, and reniinded them that the 
lawB of the tonmament did not, on the present occasion, permit this 
specieB of enconnter. 

M We áhall meet again, I trnst," said the Templar, casting a resentful 
glancé at his antagonist ; ^' and where there are nőne to separate us." 

" If we do not»" said the Disinherited Knight, " the fault shall not 
be mine. On foot or horseback, with spear, with axe, or with sword, 
I am alike ready to enconnter thee." 

More and angrier words would have been exchanged, bnt the 
mainhalfl, crossing their lances betwixt them, compeUed them to 
sepaiate. The Disinherited Enight retumed to his íirst station, and 
Boia-Guilbert to his tent, where he remained for the rest of the day 
in an agony of despair. 

Without álighting from his horse, the conqueror called for a bowl 
of "mne, and opening the beaver, or lo wer part of his helmet, aunounced 
ihat he qnaffed it, '^ To all true English hearts, and to the confusion 
of foreign tyiants." He then commanded his trumpet to sonnd a 
defianoe to the challengers, and desired a herald to annonuce to them 
that he shonld make no election, bnt was willing to enconnter them 
in the oider in which they pleased to advance against him. 

The gigantic Front-de-Boeuf, armed in sable armour, was the fírst 
who took the field. He boré on a white shield a black bull's head, 
half de&ced by the nnmerous enconnters which he had nndergone, 
and beaiing the arrogant mottó, Cave, adsrnn. Over this champion 
the Disinherited Elnight obtained a slight bnt decisive advantage. 
Both knights broke their laDces fairly, but Front-de-Boeuf, who lost 
a stiirup in the enconnter, was adjudged to have the disadvantage. 

In the stranger's third enconnter with Sir Philip Malvoisin, he 
was eqoally successfal ; stnking that báron so forcibly on the casque, 
that the laces of the helmet broke, and Malvoisin, onlysaved from falUng 
bj being unhelmeted, was declared vanqnished liké his companions. 

In his fourth combat with De Grantmesnü, the Disinherited Knight 
showed as mnch conrtesy as he had hitherto evinced courage and 
dextcrity. De Orantmeanil^B horse, which waa youn^ qísí^ n\s^^t:^»^ 
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reared and plunged in the course of the career so as to disturb the 
ríder's aim, and the stranger, declining to take the advantage which 
the accident afforded him, raised his lance and, passing his antagonist 
without touching him, wheeled his horse and rode back again to his 
own end of the lista, offeiing his antagonist, hj a herald, the chance 
of a second encounter. This De Grantmesnil declined, avowing 
himself vanquished as much by the courtesy as by the address 
of his opponent. 

Ralph de Yipont summed up the list of the strangei's triumphs, 
being hurled to the ground with such force that the blood gushed 
from his nőse and his mouth, and he was bome senseless &om the lists. 

The acclamations of thonsands applauded the unanimoiLS award 
of the Prince and marshals, announcing that day's hononrs to the 
Disinheiited Enight. 



CHAPTER IX. 

-In the midst was seen 



A lady of a more majestic mién, 

By statore and by beauty marked their sovereign Qneeu. 

And as in beanty she surpassed the choir, 
80 nobler thon the rest was her attire ; 
A crown of mddy gold onclosed her brow, 
Plain withont pomp, and rich without a úhow ; 
A branch of Agnus Castus in her hand, 
She boré aloft her symbol of comraand. 

The Flotoer and the Leaf. 

WiLLiAM DB Wyyil and Stephen de Martival, the maishals of the 
fíeld, were the fírst to offer their congratulations to the victor, 
praying him, at the same time, to suffer his helmet to be imlaced, or, 
at least, that he would raise his visor ere they conducted him to 
receive the pnze of the day's tourney from the hands of Prince John. 
The Disinherited Knight, with all knightly courtesy, declined their 
request, alleging that he conld not at this time suffer his face to be 
seen, for reasons which he had assigned to the heralds when he 
entered the lists. The marshals were perfectly satisfíed with this reply, 
for amidst the frequent and capricious vows by which knights were 
accnstomed to bind themselves in the days of chivalry, there were 
nőne more common than those by which they engaged to remain 
incognito for a certain space, or until somé particular adventure was 
achieved. The marshals, therefore, pressed no farther intő the 
mystery of the Disinherited Knight, but, announcing to Prince John 
the conqueror's desire to remain unknown, they requested permission 
to bnng him before his Grace, in order that he might receive the 
Tewáid ofhia valour. 
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Jolm's curioaity was excited by the mTstery observed by the 
stranger ; and, being already displeased with the issue of the touma- 
ment, in which the challengeis whom he favoured had been succes- 
dyely defeated by one knight, he answered haughtily to the marshals, 
** By the light of Our Lady's brow, this same knight hath been diáin- 
heiited as well of his courtesy as of his lands, since he desires to 
appear before us withont nncoveiing his face. Wot ye, my lords,'' 
he Bslá, tuming roond to his train, " who this gallant can be, that 
beais himself thns proudly V* 

" I cannot guess," answered De Bracy, " nor did I think there had 
been within the f our seas that girth Britain a champion that conld bear 
down these five knights in one day's jousting. By my faith, I shall 
never forget the force with which he shocked De Yipont. The poor 
Hospitaller was hurled from his saddle liké a stone from a sling." 

** Boast not of that,*' said a Enight of St. John, who was present ; 
"yonr Temple champion had no better luck. I saw your brave 
hmce, Bois-Guilbert, roll thrice over, grasping his hands full of sand 
at every tum." 

De Bracy, being attached to the Templars, would have replied, 
but was prevented by Prince John. " Silence, sirs !" he said; " what 
unprofitable debate have we here ?" 

"The victor," said De "Wyvil, "still waits the pleasnre of your 
highness." 

*' It is our pleasure," answered John, " that he does so wait until we 
leam whether there is not somé one who can at least guess at his 
name and quality. Should he remain there till nightfall, he has 
had work enough to keep him warm.'' 

"Your Qrace," said Waldemar Fitzurse, "will do less than due 
honour to the victor, if you compel him to wait till we teli your high- 
ness that which we cannot know; at least /can form no guess — ^unless 
he be one of the good lances who accompanied Eing Bichard to 
Palestine, and who are now straggling homeward from the Holy Land." 

" It may be the Earl of Salisbury," said De Bracy ; "he is about the 
same pitch/' 

"Sir Thomas de Múlton, the knight of Gilsland, rather," said 
Fitzurse; " Salisbury is bigger in the bones." A whisper arose among 
the train, but by whom first suggested could not be ascertained. " It 
might be the King — ^it might be Richárd Cceur-de-Lion himself !" 

"Over gods forbode !" said Prince John, involuntarily tuming at 
the same time as pale as death, and shnnking as if blighted by a 
flash of lightning ; " Waldemar ! — De Bracy ! brave knights and 
gentlemen, remember your promises, and stand tnűy "by ma V 

"Here is no danger impenáing/* said Waldemai ¥\\.i^3űc^ \ ^^ ^\^ 
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you 80 litüe acquainted with the gigantic limbs of your fathei^s son, 
as to think they can be held witliiii the circumference of yonder suit 
of armour 1 De Wyvil and Martival, you will best sérve the Prmce 
by bringing forward the victor to the throne, and ending an error 
that has conjured all the blood &om his cheeks. Look at hím more 
closely," he continued ; " your highness will see that he wants three 
inches of Eing Bichard's height, and twice as much of his shoulder- 
breadth. The very horse he backs conld not have carried the pon- 
derons weight of King Richárd throngh a single course." 

While he was yet speaking, the marshals brought forward the 
Disinherited Knight to the foot of a wooden flight of stepe, which 
förmed the ascent &om the lists to Prince John's throne. Still dis- 
composed with the idea that his brother, so much injured, and tp 
whom he was so much indebted, had suddenly arrived in his native 
kingdom, evén the distinctions pointed out by Fitzurse did not 
altogether remove the Prince's apprehensions; and while, with a short 
and embarrassed eulogy upon his valour, he caused to be delivered 
to hím the war-horse assigned as the pnze, he trembled lest, &om the 
barred visor of the mailed form before him, an answer might be 
retumed in the deep and awful accents of Bichard the Lion-hearted. 

But the Disinherited Enight spoke not a word in reply to tbe 
complünent of the Prince, which he only acknowledged with a pro- 
found obesiance. 

The horse was led intő the lists by two grooms richly dressed, the 
animál itself being fully accoutred with the richest war-fumiture ; 
which, however, scarcely added to the value of the noble creature in 
the eyes of those who were judges. Laying one hand upon the 
pommel of the saddle, the Disinherited Enight vaulted at once upon 
the back of the steed without making use of the stirrup, and, brand- 
ishing aloft his lance, rode twice round the lists, ezhibiting the points 
and paces of the animál with the skill of a perfect horseman. 

The appearance of vanity, which might otherwise have been attii- 
buted to this display, was removed by thepropriety shown in exhibit- 
ing to the best advantage the princely reward with which he had 
been just honoured, and the Enight was again greeted by the accla- 
mations of all present. 

In the meanwhile, the bustling Prior of Jorvaulx had reminded 
Prince John, in a whisper, that the victor must now display his good 
judgment, instead of his valour, by selecting, &om among the 
beauties who graced the galleries, a lady who should fill the throne 
of the Queen of Beauty and of Lőve, and deliver the prize of the 
toumey upon the ensuing day. The Prince accordingly made a 
ei^ with bia tnincheon as the Km^ViX. ^asaed. him in his second 
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eareer aronnd ihe lists. The Enight tnmed towords the throne, 
and, mnTríng his lance, until the point was within a foot of the 
giaondy remained motionless, as if expecting John's commands ; 
while'&ll admired the sudden dexteritj with which he instantly 
redneed his fiery steed from a state of yiolent emotion and high 
ezcitatioii to the stillness of an equestrían statue. 

" Sir Disinheríted Knight," said Prince John, " since that is the 
only title by which we can addiess you, it is now your duty, as well 
as prívil^ey to name the íaái lady who, as Qaeen of Honour and of 
Lőve, k to preride over next da/e festiyal. If, as a utranger in mir 
landy yoa shonld reqnire the aid of other judgment to guide youi 
own, we can only say that Alicia, the daaghter of our gallant knight 
Waldemar Fitzurse, has at onr conrt been long held the fírst in 
beauty as in place. Nevertheleas, it is your undonbted prerogative 
to coilfer on whom you please this crown, by the delivery of which 
to the lady of your choice the election of to-morroVs Queen will 
be formai and complete. Raise your lauce/' 

Thé Elnight obeyed; and Prince John placed upon its point a coronet 
of green satin, haling around its edge a circlet of gold, the upper edge 
of which was relieved by arrow points and hearts placed interchange- 
ably, liké the strawberry leaves and balls upon a ducal crown. 

In the broad hint which he dropped respecting the daughter of 
Waldemar Fitzurse, John had more than one motive, each the 
oflEspring of a mind which was a strange mixture of carelessness 
and presumptíon with low artifíce and cunning. He wished to 
banish írom the minds of the chivalry around him his own indecent 
and onacceptable jest respecting the Jewess Rebecca ; he was de- 
sirons of conciliating Alicia's father Waldemar, of whom he stood in 
awe, and who had more than once shown himself dissatisfíed during 
the course of the day's proceedings. He had alsó a wish to establish 
himself in the good graces of the lady ; for John was at least as 
lioentious in his pleasures as profligate in his ambition. But besides 
aU these reasons, he was desirous to raise up against the Disinherited 
Knight (towards whom he already entertained a strong dislike) a 
powerful enemy in the person of Waldemar Fitzurse, who was likely, 
he thonght, highly to resent the injury done to his daughter, in case, 
as was not unlikely, the yictor should make another choice. 

And 80 indeed it proved. For the Disinherited Knight passed the 
gallery close to that of the Prince, in which the Lady Alicia was 
seated in the full pride of triumphant beauty, and, pacing forwards 
as slowly as he had hitherto rode swiftly around the lists, he seemed 
to exerdse his right of examining the numerous fair íace& ^\vifik 
adorned that splendid circle. 
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It was worth while to see the different conduct of the beauties who 
underwent this examination during the time it was proceeding. 
Somé bluahed, somé assumed an air of pride and dignity; somé 
looked straíght forward, and essayed to seem utterly unconscioiis of 
what was going on ; somé drew back in alarm, which was perhaps 
affected ; somé endeavoured to forbear smiling, and theie weie two 
or three who laugbed outiight. There were alsó somé who dropped 
their veils over their charms ; bat, as the Wardoor Mannscript says 
these were fair ones of ten years' standing, it maj be sapposed that, 
having had their full share of such vanities, they were willing to 
withdraw their claim, in order to give a fair chance to the nsing 
beauties of the age. 

At length the champion paused beneath the balconj in which the 
Lady Bowena was placed, and the expectation of the spectators was 
excited to the utmost. 

It must be owned, that if an interest displayed in his success could 
have bribed the Disinherited Enight, the part of the lists before 
which he paused had merited his predilection. Cedric the Saxon, 
oyerjoyed at the discomfíture of the Templar, and still more so at 
the miscarnage of his two malevolent neighbours, Front-de-Boeuf 
and Malvoisin, had, with his body half-stretched over the balcony, 
accompanied the yictor in each course, not with his eyes only, but 
with his whole heart and sóul. The Lady Bowena had watched the 
progress of the day with equal attention, though without openly 
betraying the same intense interest. Evén the unmoved Athelstane 
had shown symptoms of shaking off his ápathy, when, calling for a 
huge goblet of muscadine, he quaffed it to the health of the Disin- 
herited Enight. 

Another group, stationed under the gallery occupied by the Saxons, 
had shown no less interest in the £ate of the day. 

*^ Father Ábrahám !" said Isaac of York, when the first course was 
run betwixt the Templar and the Disinherited Enight, " how fiercely 
that Gkntile rides ! Ah, the good horse that was brought all the long 
way from Barbary, he takes no more care of him than if he were a 
wild ass's colt — and the noble armour, that was worth so many 
zecchins to Joseph Páréira, the armourer of Milán, besides seventy 
in the hundred of profíts, he cares for it as little as if he had found 
it in the highways !" 

^* If he risks his own person and limbs, father," said Bebecca, ''in 
doing such a dreadful battle, he can scarce be expected to spare his 
horse and armour.'' 

" Child,'' replied Isaac, somewhat heated, " thou knowest not what 
thou ape&keat. His neck and Aiinbft 8bE« bia own, but his horse 
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and annoxir belong to Holy Jacob ! what was I about to say 1 
NeyerfchelesSy it is a good youth. See, Bebecca ! see, he is again about 
to go up to batüe against tbe Philistine ; pray, child, piay f or ^the 
safety of the good youth, and of the speedy horse, and the rich 
annonr. €k>d of my fathers !" he again exclaimed, "he hath con- 
queredy and the nncircamciaed Philistine hath fallen before his lance, 
eyen as Og the King of Bashan, and Sihon Eing of the Amorites, 
feli before the sword of our fathers ! Surely he shall take their 
gold and their silver, and their war-horses, and their armour of brass 
and of steél, for a prey and for a spoiL'' 

The same anxiety did the worthy Jew display during every course 
that was run, seldom íailing to hazárd a hasty calculation conceming 
the valne of the horse and armour which was forfeited to the cham- 
pion npon each new success. There had been therefore no small 
interest taken in the success of the Disinherited Knight, by those who 
occupied the part of the lists before which he now paused. 

Whether from indecision or somé other motive of hesitation, the 
champion of the day remained stationary for more than a minute, 
while the eyes of the silent audience were riveted upon his motions ; 
and then, gradually and gracefully sinking the point of his lance, he 
deposited the coronet which it supported at the feet of the fedr 
Bowena. The trumpets instantly sounded, while the heralds pro- 
claimed the Lady Bowena the Queen of Beauty and of Lőve for the 
ATianíTig day, menacing with suitable penalties those who should be 
disobedient to her authority. They then repeated their cry of 
*' Laigesse," to which Cedric, in the height of his joy, replied by an 
ample donative, and to which Athelstane, though less promptly, 
added one equally large. 

There was somé murmuring among the damsels of Norman descent, 
who were as much unused to see the preference given to a Sason 
beauty, as the Norman nobles were to sustain defeat in the games 
of chivalry which they themselves had introduced. But these 
Bounds of disaffection were drowned by the popular shout of " Long 
live the lady Bowena, the chosen and lawful Queen of Lőve and of 
Beauty !" To which many in the lower area added, " Long live the 
Saxon Princes ! long live the race of the immortal Alfréd !'' 

However unacceptable these sounds might be to Pnnce John, and 
to those around him, he saw himself nevertheless obliged to confirm 
the nomination of the victor, and accordingly calling to horse, he left 
his throne, and, mounting his jennet, accompanied by his train, he 
again entered the lists. The Prince paused a moment beneath the 
gallery of the Lady Alicia, to whom he paid his compliments, observ- 
ing, at the same time^ to those around him — " By my \i8Í^ÖL0\!Ckfc,«tt^\ Si 
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the Enighf s feats in arms have shown that he hath limbs and sinews, 
his choice hath no less proved that his eyes are nőne of the clearest.^ 

It was on this occasion, as during his whole life, John's misfortune 
not perfectly to understand the characters of those whom he wished 
to conciliate. Waldemar Fitznrse was rather offended than pleased 
at the Prince stating thos broadly an opinion that his daughter had 
been slighted. 

" I know no right of chivalry," he said, " more precious or'inalien- 
able than that of each free knight to choose his lady-love by his own 
judgment. My daughter courts distinction from no one ; and in her 
own character, and in her own sphere, will never fáil to receive the 
full proportion of that which is her due." 

Prince John repHed not ; but, spurring his horse, as if to give vént 
to his vexation, he made the animál bound forward to the galleiy 
where Eowena was seated with the crown still at her feet. 

"Assume," he said, " fair lady, the mark of your sovereignty, to 
which nőne vows homage more sincerely than ourself, John of Anjou; 
and if it please you to-day, with your noble sire and friends, to grace 
our banquet in the Castle of Ashby, we shall leam to know the 
empress to whose services we devote to-morrow." 

EowenaTemained silent, and Cedric answered for her in his native 
Saxon. 

'^The Lady Eowena," he said, '^possesses not the language in 
which to reply to your courtesy, or to sustain her part in your festivaL 
I alsó, and the noble Athelstane of Coningsburgh, speak only the 
language, and practise only the manners, of our fathers. We there- 
fore decline with thanks your Highness's courteous invitation to the 
banquet. To-morrow the Lady Bowena will take upon her the 
State to which she has been called by the free élection of the victor 
Knight, confírmed by the acclamations of the people.'' 

So saying, he lifted the coronet, and placed it upon Bowena's head, 
in tokén of her acceptance of the temporary authority assigned to her. 

'^What says heV said Prince John, affecting not to understand 
the Saxon language, in which, however, he was well skilled. The 
purport of Cedric's speech was repeated to him in French. <' It is 
well," he said; " to-morrow we will ourself conduct this mute sovereign 
to her seat of dignity. You, at least. Sir Knight," he added, tuming 
to the victor, who had remained near the gallery, *' will this day share 
our banquet?" 

The Knight, speaking for the first time, in a low and hurried voice, 
excused himsalf by pleading fatigue, and the necessity of preparing 
for to-morrow's encounter. 

^*Itiá well/^ said Prince John, haug.htily \ '^although unused to 
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sucli refusals, we will endeavour to digest our banqnet as we may, 
though ungiaced bj tke most successfol in arms, and Ms elected 
Queen of Beauty." 

So sayingy he prepared to leave tlie lists with his glittering train ; 
and his tnining his steed for that purpose was the aignal for the 
breaking np and dispersion of the spectators. 

Yet, with the vindictive memory proper to oflfended pride, espe- 
ciaUy when combined with conscious want of desert, John had hardly 
proceeded three paces, ere again, tuming around, he fixed an eye of 
stem resentment upon the yeoman who had displeased him in the 
early part of the day, and issued his commands to the men-at-arms 
who stood near — ^** On your life, síiffer not that fellow to escape." 

The yeoman stood the angry glancé of the Prince with the same 
unvaried steadiness which had marked his former deportment, saying, 
with a smile, *' 1 have no intention to leave Ashby until the day after 
to-morxow — I must see how Staffordshire and Leicestershire can 
draw their bows — ^the forests of Needwood and Chamwood must 
rear good archers.'f 

" I,** said Prince John to his attendants, but not in direct reply — 
'' I will see how he can draw his own ; and woe betide him unless his 
skill could prove spme apology for his insolence ! " 

"It is full time/' said De Bracy, "that the outrecuidancef of 
these peasants should be ret^trained by somé striking example !'' 

Waldemar Fitzurse, who probably thought his patron was not 
taking the readiest road to popularity, shrugged up his shoulders 
and was silent. Prince John resumed his retreat from the lists, and 
the dispersion of the multitude became generaL 

In various routes, according to the difPerent quarters from which 
they came, and in groups of various numbers, the spectators were 
seen retinng over the plain. By far the most numerous part streamed 
towards the town of Ashby, where many of the distinguished persons 
were lodged in the castle, and where others found accommodation 
in the town itself. Among these were most of the knights who had 
already appeared in the toumament, or who proposed to fight there 
the ensuing day, and who, as they rode slowly along, talking over 
the events of the day, were greeted with loud shouts by the populace. 
The same acclamations were bestowed upon Prince John, although 
he was.indebted for them rather to the splendour of his appearance 
and train than to the popularity of his character. 

A more sincere and more generál,' as well as a better meríted 
acclamation attended the victor of the day, until, anxious to withdraw 
himself from popular notice, he accepted the accomTnod».\.\oTi oi Qtk& 

t Presumptíon, insolence. 
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of those payilions pitched at the extremities of the lists, the use of 
which was conrteoosly tendered him hj the marshalB of the field. 
On hÍ8 retiring to his tent, many who had lingered in the lists to look 
npon and form conjectures conceming him alsó dispeised. 

The signs and sounds of a tamnltnons conconrse of men lately 
crowded together in one place, and agitated hj the same passing 
events, were now exchanged for the distant hum of yoices of different 
gronps retreating in all directions, and these speedily died away in 
silcnce. No other sounds were heard savé the voices of the menials 
who stripped the galleries of their coshions and tapestry, in order to 
put them in safety for the night, and wrangled among themselves 
for the half-nsed hottles of wine and relics of the refreshment which 
had been sérved round to the spectators. 

Beyond the precincts of the lists more than one forge was erected ; 
and these now began to glinuner throngh the twilight, annonncing 
the toil of the armoorers, which was to continne throngh the whole 
night, in order to repair or altér the snits of armour to be nsed again 
on the morrow. 

A Btrong guard of men-at-arms, renewed at intervals from two 
honrs to two hours, surrounded the lists, and kept watch dnring the 
night. 



CHAPTERX. 

Thas, líke the sad presaging raven, thai tollt 
The sick man's passport in her hollow beak, 
And in the shadow of the silent night 
Doth shake contagion from her sable wings ; 
Vexed and tormented ron's poor Barrabas, 
With fatál cnrses towards these Christiana. 

Jew of Málta. 

Thb Disinherited Enight had no sooner reached his pavilion, than 
sqnires and pages in abundance tendered their services to disarm 
him, to bring fresh attire, and to offer him the refreshment of the 
bath. Their zeal on this occasion was perhaps sharpened by cnriosity, 
since every one desired to know who the Enight was that had gained 
so many lanrels, yet had refused, evén at the command of Prince 
John, to lift his visor or to name his name. But their offidous 
inqnisitiveness was not gratifíed. The Disinherited Enight lefosed 
alL other assistance savé that of his own squire, or rather yeoman — a 
clownish-looking man, who, wrapt in a cloak of dark-coloared felt, 
and having his head and face half-buried in a Norman bonnet made 
of black for, seemed to affect the incognito as much as his master. 
AU otheTB being excluded from the tAut, thia attendant lelieved his 
master from the more burdenaome paxVA oi \a& VEU^sorax^ %!^ ^^^s^R^d 
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food and wine before him, which the exertions of the day rendered 
very acceptable. 

The Knight had Bcaroely finished a hasty meal, ere his menial 
announced to him ihat űve men, each leading a barbed steed, deaired 
to speak with him. The Dismherited Enight had exchanged hÍ8 
annonr for the long robe usoally wom by those of his condition, 
whichy being famished with a hood, concealed the featares, when 
Buch waa the pleasore of the wearer, almost as completelj as the 
vifior of the hebnet itself ; but the twilight, which was now fást 
darkeningy wonld of itself have rendered a disguise onnecessary, 
nnless to persona to whom the íace of an individual chanced to be 
particnlarly well known. 

The Didnheríted Eáiight, therefore, stept boldly forth to the front 
of his tent, and foond in attendance the sqnires of the chaUengers, 
whom he easily knew hj their rosset and black dresses, each of whom 
led his master^s chaiger loaded with the armour in which he had that 
day fonght. 

'' According to the laws of chivaby/' said the foremost of these 
men, *^ I, Baldwin de Oyley, squire to the redoubted Knight Brian 
de Bois-Qoilbert, make offer tP you, styling yourself, for the present, 
the Disinherited Knight, of the horse and armour used by the said 
Brian de Bois-Gnübert in this day's Passage of Arms, leaving it with 
your noblenesB to retain or to ransom the same, according to your 
pleasnre ; for snch is the law of arms." 

The other sqnires repeated nearly the same formula, and then 
stood to await the dedsion of the Diónherited Knight 

^ To you fonr, sirs," replied the Knight, addressing those who had 
last spoken, ''and to your honourable and yaliant masters, I have one 
common reply. Commend me to the noble knights your masters, and 
say I should do ill to deprive them of steeds and arms which can never 
be used by braver cavaliers. I would I could here end my message 
to these gallant knights ; but being, as I term myself in truth and 
eamest, the Disinherited, I must be thus far bound to your masters, 
that they wiU, of their courtesy, be pleased to ransom their steeds 
and annour, since that which I wear I can hardly term my own." 

''We stand commissioned, each of us,'' answered the squire of 
Beignald Front-de-Boeuf, " to offer a hundred zecchins in ransom of 
these horses and suits of armour." 

** It is sufficient,'' said the Disinherited Knight. " Half the sum 
my present necessities compel me to accept ; of the remaining half, 
distribute one moiety among yourselves, sir squires, and divide the 
other half betwixt the heralds and the pursuivants, and minstrels 
and attendantíi." 
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The squires, with cap ili hand and low reverences, expressed their 
deep sense of a courtesy and generosity not often piactised, at least 
upon a Bcale so extensive. The Dismherited Emght then addressed 
his discouTse to Baldwin, the squire of Brian de BoÍB-Guilbert 
" From your master/* eaid he, " I will accept neither arms nor lansom. 
Say to him, in my name, that onr strífe is not ended — ^no, not till 
we have fought as well with swords as with lances — as well on 
foot as on horseback. To this mortal quarrel he has himself defíed 
nie, and I shall not forget the challenge. Meantime, let him be 
assnred that I hold him not as one of his companions, with whom I 
can with pleasure exchange conrtesies, but rather as one with whom 
I stand upon terms of mortal defíance.'^ 

** My master," answered Baldwin, " knows how to requite scom 
with scom, and blows with blows, as well as courtesy with coxtrtesy. 
Since you disdain to accept &om him any share of the ransom at 
which you have rated the arms of the other knights, I must leave his 
armour and his horse here, being well assured that he will never 
deign to mount the one or wear the other." 

"You have spoken well, good squire," said the Disinheiited 
Enight ; ''well and boldly, as it beseemeth him to speak who answers 
for an absent master. Leave not, however, the horse and armour 
here. Bestore them to my master ; or, if he scoms to accept them, 
retain them, good fnend, for thine own use. So far as they are 
mine, I bestow them upon you freely." 

Baldwin made a deep obeisance, and retired with his companions ; 
and the Disinherited Enight entered the pavilion. 

" Thus far, Gurth," said he, addressing his attendant, "the reputa- 
tion of English chivalry hath not suffered in my hands." 

" And 1" said Gurth, " for a Saxon swine-herd, have not ill played 
the personage of a Norman squire-at-arms." 

" Yea, but," answered the Disinherited Enight, " thou hast ever 
kept me in anxiety lest thy clownish bearing should discover 
thee." 

" Tush !" said Gurth, " I fear discovery from nőne, saving my play- 
fellow, "Wamba the Jester, of whom I could never discover whether 
he were most knave or fool. Yet I could scarce choose but laugh, 
when my old master passed so near to me, dreaming all the while 
that Gurth was keeping his porkers many a mile off, in the thickets 
and swamps of Rotherwood. K I am discovered-: — " 

"Enough,"said the Disinherited Enight,"thou knowest mypromise.'* 

" Nay, for that matter," said Gurth, " I will never fail my friend 
for fear of my skin-cutting. I have a tough hide, that will bear knife 
or sconrge as wéW as any boar^s hide in my \i.etÖL." 
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" Trost me, I will reqnite the riak you run for my lőve, Gurth," 
said the Elmght. " Meanwhile, I piay you to accept these ten pieces 
ofgold." 

''I am richer,'' said Qurth, pntting them intő his pouch, '' than ever 
was swine-lierd or bondsnuűL" 

" Take this bag of gold to Ashby," continued his master, '' and fínd 
out Isaac the Jew of York, and let him pay himself for the horse and 
armfl with which his credit snpplied me/' 

"Nay, by St. Dunstan," leplied Gurth, "that I will not do." 

'' How, knave,'' replied his master, " ¥rilt thou not obey my com- 
mands?" 

" So they be honest, reasonable, and Chnstian commands," replied 
Qurth; ''bnt this is nőne of these. To suffer the Jew to pay him- 
self would be dishonest, for it would be cheating my master ; and 
nnreasonable, for it were the part of a fool ; and nnchristian, since it 
would be plundering a believer to enrich an infídel." 

'<See him contented, however, thou stubbom variét," said the 
Difiinherited Eáiight. 

^ I will do Bo" said Gurth, taking the bag under his cloak, and 
leaviug the apartment ; ^ and it will go hard," he muttered, " but I 
content him with one-half of his own asking." So saying, he departed, 
and left the Disinherited Knight to his own perplexed ruminations ; 
which, npon more accounts than it is now possible to communicate to 
the reader, were of a nature peculiarly agitating and painfuL 

We must now change the scene to the village of Ashby, or rather 
to a country house in its vicinity belonging to a wealthy Israelite, 
with whom Isaac, his daughter, and retinue, had taken up their quar- 
ters ; the Jews, it is well known, being as liberal in exercising the 
dnties of hospitality and charity among their own people, as they 
were alleged to be reluctant and churlish in extending them to those 
whom they tenned Gentiles, and whose treatment of them certainly 
merited little hospitality at their hand. 

In an apartment, small indeed, but richly fumished with decora- 
tions of an Orientál taste, Bebecca was seated on a heap of embroi- 
dered cushions, which, piled along a low platform that surrounded 
the chamber, served, liké the estrada of the Spaniards, instead of 
chairs and stools. She was watching the motions of her father with 
a look of anxious and fílial a£Eection, while he paced the apartment 
with a dejected mién and disordered step ; sometimes clasping his 
hands together — sometimes casting his eyes to the roof of the apart- 
ment, as one who laboured under great mentái tribulation. ^'O 
Jacob !" he exclaimed, " O, all ye twelve Holy Fathers of our tribe ! 
what a losing adventure is this fór one who hath du\^ 'kfi;^ti ^-^^'tj VA> 
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and tittle of the law of Moses — ^fífty zecchins wrenched from me at 
one clutcli, and by the talons of a tyrant !" 

"Bnt, father," eaid Bebecca, "you seemed to give the gold to 
Prince John wUlingly." 

"Willinglyí the blotch of Egypt upon him ! Willingly, saidst 
thon 1 Ay, as willingly as when, in the Gnlf of Lyons, I flnng over 
my merchandise to lighten the ship, while ehe labonred in the tem- 
pest— robed the seething billows in my choice silks — ^perfomed their 
briny foam with myrrh and aloes — enriched their cavems with gold 
and silver work ! And was not that an hour of unutterable nÚBeiy, 
thongh my own hands made the sacrifíce V* 

" But it was a sacrifíce which Heaven exacted to savé our lives," 
answered Bebecca, ^'and the God of our fathers has since blessed 
your store and your gettings." 

" Ay," answered Isaac, " but if the tyrant lays hold on them as he 
did to-day, and oompels me to smile while he is robbing me? O 
daughter, disinherited and wandering as we are, the worst evü which 
befalls OUT race is, that when we are wronged and plnndered, all the 
world laughs aronnd, and we are compelled to suppress onr sense of 
injury, and to smile tamely, when we shonld revenge bravely.** 

" Think not thos of it, my father," said Bebecca ; " we also have 
advantages. These Gkntiles, cruel and oppressive as they aie, are 
in somé sort dependent on the dispersed children of Zion, w^om they 
despise and persecute. Without the aid of our wealth, they could 
neither fumish forth their hosts in war, nor their triumphs in peace ; 
and the gold which we lend them retums with increase to our coffers. 
We are liké the herb which flourísheth most when it is most trampled 
on. Evén this day's pageant had not proceeded without the consent 
of the despised Jew, who fomished the means." 

*' Daughter,'' said Isaac, "thou hast harped upon another string 
of sorrow. The goodly steed and the rich armour, equal to the full 
profit of my adventure with our Eirjath Jairim of Leicester — ^there 
is a dead loss too— ay, a loss which swallows up the gains of a week ; 
ay, of the space between two Sabbaths — and yet it may end better 
than I now think, for 'tis a good youth." 

" Assuredly," said Bebecca, " you shall not repent you of requiting 
the good deed received of the stranger knighf 

" I trust so, daughter," said Isaac, <'and I trust too in the rebuild- 
ing of Zion ; but as well do I hope with my own bodily eyes to see 
the walls and battlements of the new Temple, as to see a Christian, 
yea, the very best of Christians, repay a debt to a Jew, unless under 
the awe of the judge and jailor." 
80 B&ying, he resomed his dificoüteuted ^ralk through the apart- 
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ment ; and Bebecca, perceiying that her attempts at consolation onljr 
Berned to awaken new snbjects of complaint, wisely deaisted from her 
unaYailing efforts — a pmdential line of conduct ; and we recommend 
to all who set up for comforters and advisers to follow it in the liké 
circomstances. 

The evening was now becoming dark, when a Jewish seryant 
entered the apartment, and placed upon the table two silver lamps, 
fed with perfamed oil; the richest wines, and the most delicate 
refreshments, weie at the same time displayed hy another Israelitish 
domestic on a small ebony table, inlaid with silver ; for in the interior 
of their honses the Jews refosed themselves no expensive indulgences. 
At the same time the servant informed Isaac that a Nazarene 
(so they termed Christians, while conversing among themselves) 
desired to speak with him. He that would live by tn^c mnst hold 
himself at the disposal of every one claiming business with him. 
Isaac at once replaced on the table the untasted glass of Greek wine 
which he had jnst raised to his lips, and saying hastily to his danghter, 
" Bebeccay yeil thysel^'' commanded the stranger to be admitted. 

Jnst as Bebecca had dropped over her fíne f eatures a screen of siLver 
ganze which reached to her feet, the door opened, and Gnrth entered, 
wrapt in the ample folds of his Norman mantle. His appearance was 
rather snspicions than prepossessing, especially as, instead of doffing 
his bonnet, he pnlled it still deeper over his rogged brow. 

''Art thou Isaac the Jew of York V* said Gnrth, in Saxon. 

"I am," replied Isaac, in the same langnage (for his traffic had 
rendered every tongae spoken in Britain familiar to him) ; ''and who 
art thou T 

" That is not to the purpose," answered Gurth. 

" As much as my name is to thee,'' replied Isaac ; " for without 
knowing thine, how can I hold intercourse with thee V* 

" Easily,** answered Gurth ; " I, being to pay money, must know 
that I deliver it to the right person ; thou, who art to receive it, will 
not, I think, care very greatly by whose hands it is delivered." 

" O,** said the Jew, "you are come to pay moneys 1 Holy Father 
Ábrahám ! that altereth our relation to each other. And from whom 
dóst thou bring it ?" 

"From the Disinherited Knight,** said Gurth, " victor in this da/s 
toumament. It is the price of the armour supplied to him by Eirjath 
Jairam of Leicester, on thy recommendation. The steed is restored 
to thy stable : I desire to know the amount of the sum which I am to 
pay for the armour." 

" I said he was a good youth !** exclaimed Isaac with joyfal exulta- 
tíon, "A cnp of wine wül do thee no harm^" \ie aMe^)^(!iXvxi<^«3!L^ 
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handing to the swine-herd a richer draught than Gurth had ever before 
tasted. "And ho w much money," continued Isaac, " hast thon brought 
with theer' 

"Holy Virgin !" said Gnrth, setting down the cup, " what nectar 
these unbelieving dogs drink, while true Christians are fáin to quaff 
ale as muddy and thick as the draff we give to hogs ! What money 
have I brought with me V continued the Sazon, when he had fínished 
this uncivil ejaculation; " evén bnt a small sum ; something in hand 
the whilst. What, Isaac ! thou must bear a conscience, though it be 
a Jewish one." 

'*Nay, but/' eaid Isaac, *'thy master has won goodly steeds and 
rich armours with the strength of his lance, and of his right hand — 
but 'tis a good youth — ^the Jew will take these in present payment, 
and render him back the surplus/' 

" My master has disposed of them alxeady/' said Gurth. 

" Ah ! that was wrong," said the Jew, " that was the part of a fool. 
No Christians here could buy so many horses and armour — ^no Jew 
except myself would give him half the values. But thou hast a 
hundred zecchina with thee in that bag," said Isaac, piying tinder 
Gurth's cloak ; " it is a heavy one." 

" I have heads for crossbow bolts in it,'' said Gurth readily. 

" Well, then," said Isaac, panting and hesitating between habitual 
lőve of gain and a new-born desire to be liberal in the present 
iuBtance, " if I should say that I would take eighty zecchins for the 
good steed and the rich armour, which leaves me not a guilder's 
profit, have you money to pay me V* 

" Barely," said Gurth, though the sum demanded was more reason- 
able than he expected, "and it will leave my master nigh penniless. 
Nevertheless, if such be your least offer, I must be contenf 

" Fill thyself another goblet of wine," said the Jew. " Ah ! eighty 
zecchins is too little. It leaveth no profit for the usages of the 
money ; and, besides, the good horse may have suffered wrong in 
this day's encounter. O, it was a hard and a dangerous meeting ! 
man and steed rushing on each other liké wild bulls of Bashan ! The 
horse cannot but have had wrong." 

"And I say," replied Gurth, "he is sound, wind and limb ; and you 
may see him now, in your stable. And I say, over and aboye, that 
seventy zecchins is enough for the armour, and I hope a Christian's 
word is as good as a JeVs. If you will not take seventy, I will 
barry this bag" (and he shook it till the contents jingled) **back to 
my master." 

"Nay, nay!" said Isaac; "lay down the talents — the shekels— 
tJie eighty zecchiuBy and thou slialt Bee 1 w'űi eoTusidieT >(Ni<^'^^cys£AW.^J 
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Gnrth at length complied ; and telling out eiglity zecchins upon 
the table, the Jew delivered out to him an aqtdttance for the horse 
and flnit of annour. The Jew's liand trembled for joy as he wrapped 
np the fiiBt seventj pieces of gold. The last ten he told over with 
much deliberationy pausing, and saying something as he took each 
piece ficom the table, and dropped it intő his pnrse. It seemed as if 
his aYarice were stroggling with his better nature, and compelUng 
him to pouch zecchin after zecchin, while his generosity nrged him 
to lestore somé part at least to his beneíactor, or as a donation to 
his agent. EUs whole speech ran nearly thus : — 

" Seventj-one — seventy-two ; thy master is a good youth — seventy- 
three, an excellent youth — seventy-four — that piece hath been clipt 
within the ring — seventy-five — and that looketh Ught of weight — 
seventy-siz — ^when thy master wants money, let him come to Isaac of 
York — seventynaeven — ^that is, with reasonable secnrity/' Here he 
made a considerable pause, and Gurth had good hope that the last 
thiee pieces might escape the fate of their comrades ; but the 
ennmeration proceeded. — "Seventy-eight — thou art a good fellő w — 
aeventy-nine — and deservest something for thyself ^" 

Here the Jew paused again and looked at the last zecchin^ intend- 
ingy doubtless, to bestow it npon Qnrth. He weighed it upon the 
tip of his iinger, and made it ring by dropping it npon the table. Had 
it rang too flat, or had it felt a hairbreadth too light, generosity had 
carzied the day ; but, nnhappily for Gurth, the chime was full and true, 
the zecchin plump, newly-coined, and a grain above weight. Isaac 
could not find in his heart to part with it, so dropt it intő his purse as 
if in absence of mind, with the words, ** Eighty completes the tale, and 
I trust thy master will reward thee handsomely. '* Surely,'' he added, 
looking eamestly at the bag, '' thou hast more coins in that pouch 1" 

Gurth gnnned, which was his nearest approach to a laugh, as he 
replied, '* About the same quantity which thou hast jast told over so 
carefolly.'* He then földed the quittance, and put it under his cap, 
adding, "Peril of thy beard, Jew; see that tlds be full and ample !" 
He fOled himself, unbidden, a third goblet of wine, and left the 
apartment without ceremony. 

'^Bebecca," said the Jew, 'Hhat Ishmaelite hath gone somewhat 
beyond me. Nevertheless, his master is a good youth — ^ay, and I am 
well pleased that he hath gained shekels of gold and shekels of silver, 
evén by the speed of his horse and by the strength of his lance, which, 
liké that of Gk>liath the Philistine, might vie with a weaver's beam." 

As he tumed to receive Bebecca's answer, he observed that during 
his chaffenng with Gurth she had left the apartment unperceived. 

In the meanwhüe^ Garth • had descended the staii, asidi, \ia.N\i\% 
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reached the dark ante-cliainber or hall, waa puzzling about to díscover 
the entrance, nheo a figura in white, Bhovn bj a email alver lamp 
whicli Bhe lield in her bánd, beckoned him. intő a dde apartment. 
Gurth bad Bome reluctance to obej the suminoiis. Bongb and 
impetuons as a wild boar, where onlj earthly foice waa to be appte- 
hended, he had all tbe chaiactetiatio tenoré oí a Saxon lespecting 
iausB, foTeBt-fiends, white women, and the whole of the BUpecetitionB 
wbich bis ancestora had broaght vith them fiom the wilds of 
Germanj He remembered, moteover that he waa m the honae of a 
Jew, a people who, besides 
the other unamiahle qtial- 
itiee wbich popnlar report 
ascnbedtothem wereenp- 
poBed to be profound ne- 
cromanceia and cabaliatB. 
Nevertheless aftei a mo- 
menfspaaae heobeyedtbe 
beckomng snnunons of the 
appanlion and folloved 
her mto the apartment 
vhich Bhe indicated, whera 
he fonnd to his joyful enr- 
prise that his Eaii guide waa 
the beantifiil Jeweaa whom 
he had Been at the touma- 
tnent, and a short time in 
her father'a apartment 

She aaked him the pai- 
ticnlais of hia transaction 
with Isaac, whicb he de- 
tailed oconiatelj, 
'■ Uy íaüusc did but jeat 
with thee, good fellow," caid Sebecca, "he öves thy maater deeper 
kindness than these anna and ateed could pay, were their value 
tenfold. What anm didst thou paj my íather evén now í" 
" Eigh^ lecchina," said Qorth, Bnrpiúed at the queation. 
" In thia pniae," aaid Bebecca, " thon wUt find a hundred. Bestúte 
to tby maatet that wbich ia hia dne, and eorich thyaelf with the 
renuundei. Haste — begone — atay not to Tender tbanka 1 and bewaie 
how you pasB through thia crowded town, where thon may'at eaailj loaa 
boththybnrdenandthylife. Beuben,''aheadded,clappingherhanda 
togethet, " light forth thia stranger, and fail not to diaw kick and bar 
bebiad bim." 
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Benben^ a dark-browed and black-bearded laraelite, obeyed her 
BommoDB, with a toich in his hand ; undid the outward door of the 
bouBe, and, eonducting Gnrth acrosB a paved court, let hun out 
thiotigb a wicket in the entrance-gate, wbicb he closed behind him 
with sach bolts and chains as wonld well have become that of a prison. 

** £7 St. Dnnstan," said Gnrth, as he stumblednp the dark avenue, 
'<thÍ8 is no Jewess, bnt an angel from heaven i Ten zecchins írom 
my biave yonng master — twenty írom this pearl of Zion — happy 
day ! Such another, Gnrth, will redeem thy bondage, and make Űiee 
a brother as free of thy guild as the beat. And then do I lay down 
my swine-herd's hom and stafF, and take the &eeman'8 sword and 
bnckler, and follow my yonng master to the death, without hiding 
either my íace or my name." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Itt OtMaw. Stand, sir, and throw ns that you have abont yoo. 
If not, we'U make you sit, and rifle yoo. 

Spttd. Sir, we are nndone ! these ai-e the villaius 
That all the trayellers do fear so much. 

VaL Myftiends, 

Itt Out. That's not so, sir, we are your enemies. 

2eL0ut. Peaoel we'U hear him. 

8d Out. Ay, hy my beard, will we ; 
For he's a proper man. 

Ttoo GentUmen 0/ Verona. 

Thb noctnmal adventnres of Gnrth were not yet concluded ; indeed 
he himself became partly of that mind, when, after passing one 
or two straggling honses which stood in the outskirts of the village, 
he fonnd himaelf in a deep lane, mnning between two banka over- 
grown with hazel and holly, while here and there a dwarf oak flung 
its arms altogether across the path. The lane was moreover much 
rutted and broken up by the carnages which had recently trans- 
ported artides of varions kinds to the toumament ; and it was dark, 
for the banks and bushes intercepted the light of the harvest moon. 

From the yiUage were heard the distant sounds of revelry, mixed 
occasionally with lond langhter, sometimes broken by screams, and 
sometimes by wild strains of distant music. All these sounds inti- 
mating the disorderly state of the town, crowded with military nobles 
and their dissolute attendants, gave Gurth somé uneasiness. '' The 
Jewess was right/' he said to himself. ** By Heaven and St. Dimstan> 
I would I were safe at my joume/s end with all this treasure ! Here 
are such nimibers, I wül not say of arrant thieves, but of errant 
knights and errant squires, errant monks and errant minstrels, 
errant jugglers and errant jesters, that a man with a úns^lQ m^irk 
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would be in danger, much more a poor swine-lierd with a whole bag- 
fal of zecchins. Would I were out of the sliade of these Infemal 
biishes, that I might at least see any of St. Nicholas' derks before 
they spring on my shoulders. 

Gurth accordingly hastened his pace, in order to gain the open 
common to which the lane led, but was not so fortnnate as to accom- 
plish his object. Just as he had attained the upper end of the lane, 
where the underwood was thickest, fonr men sprang upon him, evén 
as his fears anticipated, two from each side of the road, and seized 
him 60 fást, that resistance, if at first practicable, would have been now 
too laté. " Surrender your charge," said one of them ; " we are the 
deliverers of the commonwealthy who ease every man of his burden." 

"You should not ease me of mine so lightly," muttered Gurth, 
whose surly honesty could not be tamed evén by the pressure of 
immediate violence, " had I it but in my power to give thee three 
strokes in its defence." 

'' We shall see that presently/' said the robber ; and, speaking to 
his companions, he added, " bring along the knave. I see he would 
have his head broken, as well as his purse cut, and so be let blood in 
two veins at once." 

Qurth was hurried along agreeably to this mandate, and having 
been dragged somewhat roughly over the bank, on the left-hand side 
of the lane, found himself in a straggling thicket, which lay betwixt 
it and the open common. He was compelled to foUow his rough 
conductors intő the very depths of this cover, where they stopped 
unexpectedly in an irregular open space, free in a great measuré from 
trees, and on which, therefore, the beams of the moon feli without 
much interruption &om boughs and leaves. Here his captors were 
joined by two other persons, apparently belonging to the gang. They 
had short swords by their sides, and quarter-staves in their hands, and 
Gurth could now observe that all six wore visors, which rendered 
their occupation a matter of no question, evén had their former 
proceedings left it in doubt. 

" What money hast thou, churl ?" said one of the thieves. 

" Thirty zecchins of my own property," answered Gurth doggedly. 

"A forfeit — a forfeit," shouted the robbers ; "a Saxon hath thirty 
zecchins, and retums sober from a village ! An undeniable and 
unredeemable forfeit of all he hath about him." 

" I hoarded it to purchase my freedom,'' said Gurth. 

** Thou art an ass,'' replied one of the thieves ; '' three quarts of 
double ale had rendered thee as free as thy master, ay, and freer too, 
if he be a Sason Uke thyself.'' 

"A saá truth/' replied Gurth ; <'but if these same thirty zecchins 
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will baj mj fireedom from you^ unloose my honda, and I will pay 
them to you.'' 

" Hold^'' said one who seemed to exercise somé authority over tlie 
others; ''tiiÍ0 bag which thou bearest, as I can feel through thy 
cloaky containa moie coin than thou hast told ns oV* 

^ It is the good knight, my mastei'8,'' answered Gurth ; " of which, 
asBuredljy I woiűd not have apoken a word, had you been satisfied 
with working yonr will upon mine own pioperty." 

'^ Thoiu art an honest feUow," replied the robber, '< I warrant thee ; 
and we worship not St Nicholas so devoutly but that thy thirty 
zecchins may yet escape, if thou deal nprightly with ns. Meantime 
render np thy tmst for the time." So saying, he took from Gurth's 
breast the laige leathem pouch, in which the purse given him by 
Bebecca was endosed, as weU as the rest of the zecchins and then 
continaed his interrogation — ^' Who íb thy master 1" 

« The Disinherited Enight,'' said Gnrth. 

'^Whose good lance," replied the robber, ''won the príze in to- 
day's tonmey? What is his name and lineage V* 

^' It is his pleasure,'' answered Gurth, ** that they be concealed ; 
and from me, assuredly, you wilL leam nought of them." 

'' What is thine own name and lineage ]'' 

" To teli that," said Gurth, " might reveal my mastcr'B. 

« Thou art a saucy groom,'' said the robber, *' but of that anon. 
How comes thy master by this gold ? ia it' of hÍB inheritance, or by 
what means hath it accmed to him V* 

^ By his good lance^" answered Gurth. '^ These bags contain the 
ransom of four good horses, and four good suits of armour." 

^ How much is theie ^^ demanded the robber. 

^* Two hundred zecchins." 

'^Only two hundred zecchins!" said the bandit; ''your master 
hath d^t liberally by the yanquished, and put them to a cheap 
ransom. Name those who paid the gold." 

Gurth did so. 

" The armour and horse of the Templar Bnan de Bois-Guilbcrt, 
at what ransom weie they held? — Thou seest thou canst not de- 
ceiye me." 

" My master," replied Gurth, " wiU take nought from the Templar 
savé his life's-blood. They are on terms of mortal dcfíance, and 
cannot hold courteous intercourse together." 

*' Indeed !" repeated the robber, and paused after he had said the 
word. "And what wert thou now doing at Ashby with such a 
charge in thy custodyí" 

" I went thither to render to Isaac the Jew oi XoíVJ' \«^^^ 
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Gurth, " the price of a suit of annour with wliicli he fitted my master 
for tliis toumament.'' 

" And how much didst thou pay to Isaac ? — Methinks, to jndge by 
weight, there is still two hundred zecchins in tliis pouch." 

'' I paid to Isaac/' said the Saxon, '' eighty zecchins^ and he re- 
stored me a hundred in lien thereol" 

" How ! what !" exclaimed all the robhers at once ; ** darest thou 
trifle with us, that thon teliest such improbable lies 1" 

" What I teli you," said Gurth, " is as true as the moon is in 
heaven. You will fínd the just sum in a silken purse within the 
leathem pouch, and separate from the rest of the gold." 

" Bethink thee, man," said the Captain, " thou speakest of a Jew — 
of an Israelite, — ^as unapt to restore gold as the dry sand of his 
deserts to retum the cup of water which the pilgrim spills upon them." 

" There is no more mercy in them/' said another of the banditti, 
« than in an unbribed sherifiTs officer." 

" It is, however, as I say," said Gurth. 

" Strike a light instantly/' said the Captain ; ^' I will examine this 
said purse ; and if it be as this fellow says, the JeVs bounty is little 
less miraculous than the stream which relieved his fathers in the 
wildemess." 

A light was procured accordingly, and the robber proceeded to 
examine the purse. The others crowded around him, and evén two 
who had hold of Gurth relaxed their grasp while they stretched their 
necks to see the issue of the search. Availing himself of their negli- 
gence, by a sudden exertion of strength and activity, Gurth shook 
himself free of their hold, and might have escaped, could he have 
resolved to leave his master's property behind him. But such was 
no part of his intention. He wrenched a quarter-staff from one of 
the fellows, struck down the Captain, who was altogetherunaware of 
his purpose, and had well-nigh repossessed himself of the pouch and 
treasure. The thieves, however, were too nimble for him, and again 
secured both the bag and the trusty Gurth. 

"Knave !'* said the Captain, getting up, "thou hast broken my 
head ; and with other men of our sort thou wouldst í&re the worse 
for thy insolence. But thou shalt know thy fate instantly. First let 
US speak of thy master; the knight's matters must go before the 
sqidre's, according to the due order of chivalry. Stand thou fást in 
the mean time — if thou stir again, thou shalt have that will make thee 
quiet for thy life. Comrades !" he then said, addressing his gang, 
" this purse is embroidered with Hebrew characters, and I weU bé- 
liévé the yeoman's tale is true. The errant knight, his master, must 
needs pasa ua toll-free. He is too liké ourselves for us to make 
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booty of him, since dogs áhould not woírj dogs wheie wolves and 
fozes aie to be fonnd in abundance." 

^ Láke XLS 1" answered one of the gang ; ^ I should liké to hear 
how ihat is made good.'' 

'' WI17, thou fooly" answeied the Captain, '^ is he not poor and di»- 
inheiited as we are 1 Doth he not win his substance at the swoiű 3 
point as we do 1 Hath he not beaten Fiont-de-Boeuf and Malvoián, 
evén as we wonld beat them if we coold 1 Is he not the enemy to life 
and death of Biian de Bois-Gnilbert, whom we have so mnch reason 
to fear 1 And were all this otherwise, wonldst thou have ns show a 
woise consdence than an nnbeliever, a Hebrew Jew 1" 

'' Naj, that were a shame," muttered the other fellow ; '* and yet, 
when I seived in the bánd of stout old Oandeljn, we had no such 
scruplee of conscience. And this insolent peaaant — ^he too, I warrant 
me, is to be dismissed scatheless t'* 

''Not if thou canst scathe him," leplied the Captain. ''Here, 
felloWy" continued he, addressing Gurth, *' canst thou use the staff, 
that thou start to it so readily 1** 

'' I thinky" said Gurth^ ''thou shouldst be best able to reply to that 
question.** 

" Nay, by my troth, thou gavest me a round knock," replied the 
Captain ; " do as much for this fellow, and thou shalt pass scot-free ; 
and if thou dóst not — ^why, by my faith, as thou art such a sturdy 
knave, I think I must pay thy ransom myself. Take thy staff, 
Miller^" he added^ " and keep thy head ; and do you others let the 
fellow go, and give him a staff — ^there is light enough to lay on 
load by." 

The two champions being alike armed with quarter-staves, stepped 
forward intő the centre of the open space, in order to have the fuU 
benefít of the moonlight; the thieves in the meantime laughing, 
and crying to their comrade, " Miller ! beware thy toll-dish." The 
Miller, on the other hand, holding his quarter-staff by the middle, 
and making it flourish round his head after the fashion which the 
French call/adre le moulinet, exclaimed boastfully, "Come on, churl, 
an thou darest : thou shalt feel the strength of a miller's thumb !" 

" If thou be'st a miller," answered Gurth undauntedly, making his 
weapon play around his head with equal dexterity, "thou art doubly 
a thief, and I, as a true man, bid thee defíance." 

So saying, the two champions closed together, and for a few minutes 
they displayed great equality in strength, courage, and skill, inter- 
cepting and retuming the blows of their adversary with the most 
lapid dexterity, while, ^m the continued clatter of their weapons, 
a person at a djstance might have supposed tbat l\iet^ nv^i^ ^\. VedXk\. 



úx persona eng^ed on each side. Leos obatinate, and erén less 
dongeioue combata, have beea described in good hetoie vetne ; bnt 
that of Gorth and the Miller muat lemain tmnmg, for want of a 
Ba<3^ poet to do juBtice to its eventful piogrem. Yet, thongh. qoai- 
ter-staff plaj be out of dote, what we can in prose tq will do for tbeae 
bold chünpions. 

Long tbef foi^t equally, until tbe Miller began to loae tempei at 
Andiig bimself 80 etoutly opposed, and at hearing tlie laogliter of hia 
eompanions, wbo, aa nanal in Biich casea, enjoyed hia veiation. ThÍB 
wus not a state of mind favonrable to the noble game of qnarter-stalf. 




in wliich, as in ordinaiy cudgel-ptaying, the ntmoat coolneBS is teqni- 
BÍte ; and it gave Qurth, whose t«inper waa iteady , though snrly, tho 
opportnnity of acqniring a decided advontAge, in availing binuelf of 
whicb he displayed great mastery. 

The Miller preaaed fnriously forwatd, dealing blows witb eithei end 
of his weapon altemately, and etriving to come to half-staff distance, 
while Oiuth defended blmiu'lf againat the attack, keeping hia hands 
about a yaid asunder, and eovering himself by ahifting hia weapon 
with great celerity, so ss to ptotect bis bead and body. ThoB did he 
pinintAJn ths defensÍTe, making hia eye, foot, and hand keep trae time, 
until, observing his antagoniat to lose wind, he darted the atafF at hia 
face with hia left hand ; and, aa the Miller endearonred to pany the 
(&riis^£e0lí<jÍiÍ8ríghtiuuiddowii,tohia^eíV,%ai'<nJKt,hft (ull awing 
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of the weapon stnick bis opponent on the left side of the heady wlio 
Instantly measored his length on the greensward. 

'' Well and yeomanlj done!" shouted the robbers ; '' fair play and 
Old England for ever! The Saxon hath saved both his poise and his 
hide, and the Miller has met his match." 

" Thon mayst go thy ways, my Mend," said the Captain, addrcssing 
Gnrth, in spedal oonfirmation of the generál voice, ''and I will caiise 
two of my comrades to goide thee by the best way to thy master's 
pavilion, and to goard thee &om night-walkers that might have less 
tender consciences than onrs ; for there is many a one of them upon 
the amble in sach a night as this. Take heed, however/' he added 
stemly; ''remember thou hast refosed to teli thy name — ask not 
after onrs, nor endeavonr to discover who or what we are ; for, if 
thou mákest snch an attempt, thon wilt come by worse fortune than 
has yet be&Uen thee.'' 

Gnrth thanked the Captain for his conrtesy, and promised to attond 
to hia leoommendation. Two of the outlaws, taking up their quarter- 
Btaves, and desiring Qnrth to follow close in the rear, walked roundly 
forwazd along a by-path, which travcrsed the thicket and the broken 
gronnd adjaoent to it On thevery verge of the thicket two men 
spoke to his oondnctors, and receiying an answer in a whisper, with- 
drew intő thewood, and sofféred them to pass unmolested. This 
circomBtance indnced Gnrth to believe, both that the gang was strong 
in nnmbena^ and that they kept regular guards around their place of 
rendezvons. 

When they arrived on the open heath, where Gurth might have 
had Bome tronble in fínding his road, the thieves guided hím straight 
forward to the top of a little eminence, whence he could see, spread 
beneath him in the moonlight, the palisades of the lists, the glim- 
mering pavilions pitched at either end, with the pennons which 
adomed them fluttering in the moonbeam, and from which could be 
lieard the hnm of the song with which the sentincb were beguiling 
their night-watch. 

Here the thieves stopped. 

** We go with yon no farther," said they; "it were not safe that 
we shonld do so. Bemember the waming you have received — keep 
secret what has this night befallen yon, and you will have no room 
to repent it — ^n^lect what is now told you, and the Tower of London 
shall not protect you against our revenge." 

" Good-night to yon, kind sirs," said Gurth ; " I shall remember 
yonr orders, and trust that there is no offence in wishing you a safer 
and an honester trade." 

Thus thef partéd^ tbe outl&wR retuming in l\ni ^^c\«\o\i \x.Qai 
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whence tliey had come, and Gurth proceeding to tbe tent of his 
master, to whom^ notwithstanding the injunction he liad received, he 
communicated the whole adventures of the evening. 

The Disinherited Knight was fílled with astonishmenty no less at 
the generosity of Kebecca, by which, however, he resolved he would 
not profit, than that of the robhers, to whose profession such a qnality 
seemed totally foreign. His course of reflections npon these singalar 
circumstances was, however, interrupted by the necessity for taking 
repose, which the fatigue of the preceding day, and the propriety of 
refreshing himself for the morrow's enconnter, rendered alike indis- 
pensable. 

The knight, therefore, stretched himself for repose npon a rich 
conch, with which the tent was provided ; and the faithful Gurth, 
extending his hardy limbs upon a bear-skin which förmed a sort of 
carpet to the pavilion, laid himself across the opening of the tent, so 
that no one conld enter without awakening him. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The heralds leit their pricking up and dowD, 
Now ringen tmmpets loud and claríon. 
There is no more to say, but east and west, 
In go the spearea sadly in the rest. 
In goth the sharp spur intő the side, 
There see men who can just and who can ride ; 
There shiver shaftes upon shieldes thick. 
He feeleth through the heart-spone the prick ; 
Up spríngen speares, twenty feet in height, 
Out go the Bwordes to the silver bright ; 
Tlie helnis they to-hewn and to-shred ; 
Out burst the blood with stem streames red. 

Chaueer. 

MoRNiNG arose in imclonded splendour, and ere the sun was mnch 
above the horizon, the idlest or the most eager of the spectators 
appeared on the common, moving to the lists as to a generál centre, 
in order to secure a favourable situation for viewing the continuation 
of the ezpected games. 

The marshals and their attendants appeared next on the fíeld, 
together with the heralds, for the pnrpose of receiving the names of 
the knights who ihtended to jonst, with the side which each chose to 
esponse. This was a necessary precantion, in order to secure equality 
betwixt the two bodies who should be opposed to each other. 

According to due formality, the Disinherited Knight was to be 

considered as leader of the one body, while Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 

wbo had heen rated as having done second-best in the preceding day, 

was named fírat champion of the olliet \>«űcü9l. ^^^oefe ^\kO \3a1i con- 
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corred in the challenge adhered to liis party, of course, excepting 
onlj Balph de Yipont, whom his fedi had lendered uníit bo soon to 
put on his annouT. There was no want of distingoished and noble 
candidates to fill up the ranks on either side. 

In &ct, although the generál toumament, in which all knights 
fonght at once, was more dangerous than single encounters, they 
weie, nevertheless, more frequented and practised by the chivalry of 
the age. Many knights, who had not sufiicient confídence in their 
own skill to defy a single adversary of high reputation, were, never- . 
thelessy desirons of displaying their valour in the generál combat, 
where they might meet others with whom they were more npon an 
eqnality. On the present occasion, abont fífby knights were inscribed 
as desirons of combating npon each side, when the marshals declared 
ihat no more could be admitted, to the disappointment of several 
who were too laté in preferring their claim to be included. 

Abont the honr of ten o'clock the whole plain was crowded with 
horsemen, horsewomen, and foot-passengers, hastening to the tour- 
nament ; and shortly after a grand floorish of trumpets announced 
Prince John and his retinue, attended by many of those knights who 
meant to take share in the game, as weU as others who had no such 
intention. 

Abont the same time arrived Cedric the Saxon, with the Lady 
Rowena, nnattended, however, by Athelstane. This Saxon lord had 
arrayed his tall and strong person in armour, in order to take his 
place among the combatants ; and, considerably to the surprise of 
Cedric, had chosen to enlist himself on the part of the Knight Tem- 
plar. The Saxon, indeed, had remonstrated strongly with his f riend 
npon the injndidons choice he had made of his party ; but he had 
only received that sort of answer usually given by those who are more 
obstinate in following their own course, than strong in justifying it. 

His best, if not his only reason, for adhering to the pculy of Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, Athelstane had the prudence to keep to himself. 
Thongh his apathy of disposition prevented his taking any means to 
recommend himself to the Lady Rowena, he was, nevertheless, by no 
means insensible to her charms, and considered his nnion with her as 
a matter already fixed beyond doubt, by the assent of Cedric and her 
other friends. It had therefore been with smothered displeasnre 
that the proud thongh indolent Lord Qf Coningsburgh beheld the 
yictor of the preceding day select Rowena as the object of that hon- 
our which it became his privüege to confer. In order to punish him 
for a preference which seemed to interfere with his own suit, Athel- 
stane, confident of his strength, and to whom his flatterers, at least, 
ascribed great akill in arms, had determined nol on\^ \a ^^^^^ ^^ 
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Disinheríted Knight of his powerfal Baccour, but, if an opporfcnnity 
shonld occnTy to make him feel the weight of his battle-axe. 

De Biacyy and other knights attached to Prínce John, in obedience 
to a hint írom him, had joined the party of the challengerSy John 
being desirons to secure, if possible, the victory to that side. On the 
other hand, many other knights, both English and Norman, natives 
and strangers, took part against the chaUengers, the more readily 
that the opposite bánd was to be led by so distingoished a champion 
as the Disinherited Knight had appx>yed himself. 

As soon as Prínce John observed that the destined qneen of the 
day had arríved nx>on the fíeld, assmning that air of coortesy which 
sat well npon him when he was pleased to ezhibit it, he rode forward 
to meet her, doffed his honnét, and, alighting &om his horse, assisted 
the Lady Bowena from her saddle, while his foUowers nnoovered at 
the same time, and one of the most distingoished dismonnted to hold 
her palfrey. 

'^ It is thus," said Prínce John, " that we set the dutifol example 
of loyalty to the Queen of Lőve and Beanty, and are ourselves her 
guide to the throne which she mnst this day occapy. Ladies," he 
said, ^'attend your Qneen, as you wish in yonr tom to be dis- 
tinguished by liké hononrs." 

So saying, the Prínce marshalled Bowena to the seat of honour 
opposite his own, while the ÜEÚrest and most distingnished ladies pre- 
sent crowded after her to obtain places as near as possible to their 
temporary sovereign. 

No sooner was Bowena seated, than a borst of mnsic, half-drowned 
by the shonts of the mnltitnde, greeted her new dignity. Meantime, 
the snn shone fíerce and bríght npon the polished arms of the 
knights of either side, who crowded the opposite eztremities of the 
lists, and held eager conference together conceming the best mode of 
arranging their line of battle, and supporting the conflict. 

The heralds then proclaimed silence nntil the laws of the tonmey 
shonld be rehearsed. These were calcnlated in somé degree to abate 
the dangers of the day ; a precaution the more necessary, as the con- 
flict was to be maintained with sharp swords and pointed lances. 

The champions were therefore prohibited to thrust with the sword, 
and were oonfíned to striking. A knight, it was annonnced, might 
use a mace or battle-aze at pleasnre, but the dagger was a prohibited 
weapon. A knight nnhorsed might renew the fíght on foot with any 
other on the opposite side in the same predicament ; bnt monnted 
horsemen were in that case forbidden to assail him. When any 
knight oould force his antagonist to the extremity of the lists, so as 
ü> toucb the palis&de with his peraon ot atma, «raL^\i oY^xk^nt was 
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obliged to yield himBelf vanquished, and Lis annour and borsé were 
plaoed at tiie diaposal of the conqueror. A kuight thus overcome 
was not pennitted to take farther ehare in the combat. If any com- 
batant was stmck down, and unable to recover his feet, his squire or 
page might enter the lists, and drag his master out of the press ; bnt 
in that case the knight was adjndged yanquished, and his arms and 
horse declaied forfeited. The combat was to cease as soon as Prince 
John shonld thiow down his leading-staff, or tnmcheon ; another 
piecaation mually taken to prevent the unnecessary effusion of blood 
by the too long endniance of a sport so desperate. Any knight 
breaking the mlee of the tonmament, or otherwise transgressing the 
rales of hononiable chivalry, was liable to be stript of his arms, and, 
having his shield reversed, to be placed in that postore astride upon 
the bars of the palisade, and exposed to public dension, in punish- 
ment of his nnknightly conduct Having announced these pre- 
cantions^ the heralds condnded with an exhortation to each good 
knight to do his dnty, and to merit &Toar from the Qneen of Beauty 
and of Lőve. 

This prodamation having been made, the heralds withdrew to 
their stations. The knights, entering at either end of the lists in 
long procession, ananged themselves in a double fíle, precisely 
oppoeite to each other, the leader of each party being in the centre 
of the foremost ránk, a post which he did not occupy until each had 
carefolly arranged the ranks of his party, and stationed every one in 
liisplace. 

It was a goodly, and at the same time an anxioos sight, to behold 
60 many gallant champions, monnted bravely, and armed ríchly, 
stand ready prepared for an enconnter so formidable, seated on their 
war-saddles liké so many pillars of irón, and awaiting the signal of 
enconnter with the same ardonr as their generous steeds, which, by 
neighing and pawing the ground, gave signal of their impatience. 

As yet the knights held their long lances npright, their bright 
points glancing to the saii, and the streamers with which they were 
decoiated fluttering over the plumage of the helmets. Thns they 
remained while the marshals of the fíeld snrveyed their ranks with 
the utmost ezactness, lest either party had more or fewer than the 
appointed nnniber. The tale was found exactly complete. The 
marshals then withdrew from the lists, and William de Wy vil, with 
a voice of thnnder, prononnced the signal words — Laissez aller l The 
trompets sonnded as he spoke — the spears of the champions were at 
once lowered and placed in the rests — ^the spnrs were dashed intő 
the flanks of the horses, and the two foremost ranks of either ^^art^ 
nished upon each otber in fali gallop, and met in. tYie Ta\M\& oíi >í)cl^ 
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Ijste with tL shock, tbc BOoud of which was beatd at a mile'B distance. 
The teát ránk of each party advanced at a eiower pace to Biutain 
' the deféated, and follow up the enccesa of tbe victois of their porty. 

The consequences of the encoimter weie not inetaiitlf seen, foi 
the dnBt laised hj tbe trompUsg of bo rnanj steeda dai^eoed the aii, 
and it was a mionto ere the anxiona apectatora could aee the fata of 
the encoTuteí. Wben the fight become viaible, half the knighta on 
eacb side were diamounted, somé hj tbe dexteiitf of theii ■dveraaiT'a 
laDc« — somé hj tbe soperior weigbt and strength of opponent^ 
wbicb bad bome down botb bowe and man — aome Jaj stretobed on 
eattb as if never more to iíbc — aome had already gsined their íéet, 
and were doamg hand to hond with tbose of theit ontagonists wbo 




wero in tbe Bame predicament — and several on both mdee, wbo had 
leceived wonnda by wh:cb tbey were diBabled, were atopping their 
blood witb tbeír scar£i, and endeavounng to extric&te themaelTes 
boni the tumnlt. The mounted knighta, whose lancea had been 
abnost all broken by tbe fatj of the enconnter, weie now doaelj 
engaged with tbeir swordB, shonting their war-criea, and exehangii^ 
bnffeta, as if honoor and life depended on the issoe of tbe combat. 

The tunmlt waa presently iucreased by the advance of the second 
ránk on eitber side, whicb, acting aa a reBerre, now mshed on to ai^ 
their companions. The followerB of Brian de Boia-Ouilbert sbont^i 
—"Ha! BecM-Kant! Btau-mantif — For the Temple — For tb 
Temple !" Tbe opposite pattj abouted in anawer — " BadUhad( 

1 Btau-amt wu the nune of ths Tcmplua' banníT, vhich wu hitf black, 1 
wblte, te latlmitB, It Is uld, thst tbej we» undid ul lUr lowudi Cbriitb 
tmt blaot uid l«nible toward* UiMeU. 
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Dadichadol" — which watchwoid they took Crom the mottó upon 
theit leadei'B shield. 

The champiom Üaus euconntemig each othec with the ntmoat 
foiy, aod with altemate SDCcess, the tide of battle seemed to flow 
DOW toward the Bonthem, now towaid the northem eitremity of 
the lúts, ae the one or the other part; prerailed. Meantime the 
elai^ of the hlows ftnd the ehonta of the combatants mized fearfnllj 
vith the BOnnd of the tnunpetB, aad drowned the groans of those 
who feli, and lay rolling defenceless be&eath the feet of the hones. 
The aplendid armonr of the combatants was now defáced with dúst 
and blood, and gave way at ovecy stroke of the aword and battle-axe. 
The giff plnmage, ahom from the (aests, driíted upon the breeze 




Uke snow-flakes. Ali that was beautiful and gracefol in tbe martial 
array had disappeated, and what was now vinble was onl j calculated 
to awake terror or compasaion. 

Tet auoh is the force of habit, tbat not only the wilgar apectators, 
who are naturally attracted bj dghte of hoiroi, bnt evcn the UdieB 
of dÍBtiiiotion who crowded the galleries, saw tbe conQict with a 
thrilling inteiest certainly, but without a wisb to withdraw their 
eyea &oin a eight so temble. Here and thece, indeed, a fair cheek 
might tnrn pale, or a faint ecream might be heaid, as a lover, a 
brother, oi a hnaband waa etruck from his horse. But, in generál, 
the ladles aronnd enconiaged the combatantB, not only by clappiog 
their hands and waving theii veils and kerchiefs, but evén hy 
ezclaimisg, "Brave lance I Good aword I" when any succesafol 
tbroat DC blow took place under theii observation. 

Saeh being tbe iatereat taken by the faii eex iit tiü&\i\!:i(A'j ^ai^%, 
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that of the men is the more easily understood. It showed itself in 
loud acclamations upon every change of fortune, while all eyes were 
80 riveted on the lists, tliat the spectators seemed as if they tlieiii- 
selves had dealt and received the blows which were there so freely 
bestowed. And between eveiy paose was heard the voice of the 
heralds, exclaiming, '' Fight on, brave knights ! Man dies, but gloiy 
lives ! Fight on — death is better than defeat ! Fight on, brave 
knights, for bright eyes behold yonr deeds !" 

Amid the varied fortones of the combat, the eyes of all endea- 
voured to discover the leaders of each bánd, who, mingling in the 
thick of the fight, enconraged their companions both by voice and 
example. Both displayed great feats of gallantry, nor did either 
Bois-Goilbert or the Disinherited Ejiight fínd in the ranks opposed 
to them a champion who could be termed their nnqnestioned match. 
They repeatedly endeavonred to single ont each other, spurred by 
mutual animosity, and aware that the fali of either leader might be 
considered as decisive of victory. Such, however, was the crowd 
and confusiou, that, dnring the earlier part of tlie conflict, their 
eíforts to meet were unavailing, and they were repeatedly separated 
by the eagemess of their foUowers, each of whom was anxions to 
win hononr, by measunng his strength against the leader of the 
opposite party. 

But when the field became thin by the nnmbers on either side who, 
having yielded themselves vanquished, had been compelled to the 
extremity of the lista, or been otherwise rendered incapable of con- 
tinning the strife, the Templar and the Disinherited Knight at 
length encountered hand to hand, with all the fory that mortal 
animosity, joined to rivalry of hononr, could inspire. Such was tbe 
address of each in parrying and striking, that the spectators broke 
forth intő a unanimous and involuntary shout, expressivo of their 
delight and admiration. 

But at this moment the party of the Disinherited Enight had the 
worst ; the gigantic arm of Front-de-BoQuf on the one flank, and the 
ponderous strength of Athelstane on the other, bearing down and 
dispersing those immediately exposed to them. Finding themselves 
freed from their inmiediate antagonists, it seems to have occurred to 
both these knights at the same instant that they wonld lender the 
most decisive advantage to their party by aiding the Templar in hÍB 
contest with his rivaL Tuming their horses, therefore, at the same 
moment, the Norman spurred against the Disinherited Knight on 
the one side and the Saxon on the other. It was utterly impossible 
that the object of this unequal and unexpected assanlt cotdd have 
Buaíained it, had he not been wamed \>y a^ ^eai^scciX. csrj íx^tcl the 
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flpectatoiSy who could not bnt take interest in one exposed to such 
disadvantage. 

^ Beware ! beware ! Sir Disinlierited !" was Bhouted so nniversally, 
ihat the kniglit became aware of his danger ; and, striking a full 
blow at the Templar, he reined back his steed in the same moment, 
80 as to escape the charge of Athelstane and Front-de-Boeuf. These 
kniglitSy therefore, their aim being thns eluded, mshed írom opposite 
ádee betwizt the objeot of their attack and the Templar, almost mn- 
nmg their horses against each other ere they could stop their career. 
BeooYeiing their horses, however, and wheeling them roundj the 
whole three porsaed their united purpose of bearing to the earth 
the Disinherited Enight. 

Nothing conld have saved him, except the remarkable strength 
and actiyitj of the noble horse which he had won on the preceding 
day. 

This stood him in the more stead, as the horse of Bois-Quübert 
waa wonnded, and those of Front-de-Boeuf and Athelstane were both 
tiréd with the weight of their gigantic masters, elad in complete 
armour, and with the preceding ezertions of the day. The masterly 
horsemanship of the Disinherited Knight, and the activity of the 
noble animál which he monnted, enabled him for a few minutes to 
keep at sworcPs point his three antagonists, tuming and wheeling 
with the agility of a hawk npon the wing, keeping his enemies as 
iar separate as he could, and rushing now against the one, now 
against the other, dealing sweeping blows with his sword, without 
waiting to reeeiye those which were aimed at him in retum. 

But aUhough the lists rang with the applause of his dexterity, it 
was evident that he must at last be overpowered ; and the nobles 
around Prince John implored him with one voice to throw down his 
warder, and to savé so brave a knight írom the disgrace of being 
overcome by odds. 

** Not I, by the light of Heaven I" answered Prince John ; " this 
same springal, who conceals his name, and despises our proffered 
hospitality, has already gained one prize, and may now afford to let 
others have their tum." As he spoke thus, an unexpected incideut 
changed the fortune of the day. 

There was among the ranks of the Disinherited Knight a champion 
in black armour, mounted on a black horse, large of size, tall, and to 
all appearance powerful and strong, liké the rider by whom he was 
mounted. This knight, who boré on his shield no device of any kind, 
had hitherto eyinced yery little interest in the event of the fíght, 
beating off with seeming ease those combatants who attackAdViYak^ 
but neither pursning Ida adyantages, nor híTOftftU aasaSio^ ^t^si^ <^^^« 
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In short, he had hitherto acted the part rather of a spectator than of a 
party in the toumament — a circumstance which procured him among 
the spectators the name of Le Novr Faineant, or the Black Sluggard. 

At once this knight seemed to thiow aside his apathy, when he 
discovered the leader of his party so hard bestead ; for, setting spnis 
to his horse, which was quite fresh, he came to his assistance liké a 
thunderbolt, exclaiming in a voice liké Ibi trumpet-cally '* Desdichado, 
to the rescne !" It was high time ; for, while the Disinherited Eőiight 
was pressing npon the Templar, Front-de-Boeuf had got nigh to him 
with his nplifted sword ; bnt ere the blow could descend, the Sable 
Elnight dealt a stroke on his head, which, glancing from the polished 
helmet, lighted with violence scarcely abated on the chamjron of the 
steed, and Front-de-Boeuf rolled on the ground, both horse and man 
eqnally stunned by the fury of the blow. Le Novr FamearU then 
tomed his horse npon Athelstane of Coningsburgh ; and his own 
sword having been broken in his encounter with Front-de-Boeu^ he 
wrenched &om the hand of the bulky Saxon the battle-axe which he 
wielded, and, Hke one familiar with the use of the weapon, bestowed 
him such a blow npon the erest, that Athelstane alsó lay senseless on 
the fíeld. Having achieved this double feat, for which he was the 
more highly applauded that it was totally unexpected firom him, the 
knight seemed to resume the sluggbhness of his character, retuming 
calmly to the northem extremity of the lists, leaving his leader to 
cope as he best could with Brian de Bois^Guilbert. This was no 
longer matter of so much difficulty as formerly. The Templai^s 
horse had bled much, and gave way under the shock of the Disin- 
herited Knighfs charge. Brian de Bois-Guilbert rolled on the fíeld, 
encumbered with the stirrup, from which he was unable to draw his 
foot His antagonist sprung from horseback, waved his íatal sword 
over the head of his adversary, and commanded him to yield him- 
self ; when Prince John, more moved by the Templar's dangerous 
situation than he had been by that of his rival, saved him the 
mortifícation of confessing himself vanquished, by casting down his 
warder, and putting an end to the conflict. 

It was, indeed, only the relics and embers of the fíght which con- 
tinued to bum ; for of the few knights who still continued in the 
lists, the greater part had, by tacit consent, forbome the conflict for 
somé time, leaving it to be determined by the strife of the leaders. 

The squires, who had found it a matter of danger and difficultj to 

attend their masters during the engagement, now thronged intő the 

lists to pay their dutiful attendance to the wounded, who were removed 

with the utmost care and attention to the neighbouring pavilions, or 

to the quarteTB prepared foi them. m th.^ ad^oining yillage. 
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Thns ended tiie memorable fíeld of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, one of 
the most gallanüy contested tournaments of ihat age ; for although 
only four kniglitSy incltiding one who was smothered by the heat of 
his aimonr, had died npon the field, yet upwards of thirty were 
desperately woimded, fonr or fíve of whom never recovered. Several 
moie were disabled for life, and those who escaped best carríed the 
marka of the conflict to the grave with them. Hence it is always 
mentioned in the old records as the Qentle and Joyons Passage of 
Arms of Aahby. 

It being now the dnty of Prince John to name the knight who had 
done besty he determined that the honour of the day remained with 
the knight whom the popular voice had termed Le Novr Faineant. 
It was pointed ont to the Pnnce, in impeachment of this decree, 
that the victory had been in íact won by the Disinherited Knight, 
who, in the conrse of the day, had overcome six champions with his 
own hand, and who had fínally unhorsed and struck down the leader 
of the opposite party. But Prince John adhered to his own opinion, 
on the groond that the Disinherited Ejiight and his party had lost 
the day, but for the powerfal assistance of the Knight of the Black 
Annonr, to whom, therefore, he persisted in awarding the prize. 

To the snrprise of all present, however, the knight thus preferred 
was nowhere to be found. He had left the lists immediately when 
the conflict ceased, and had been observed by somé spectators to 
move down one of the forest glades with the somé slow pace and 
listless and indiflEerent manner which had procured hím the epithet 
of the Black Slnggard. After he had been summoned twice by 
Bonnd of trompet and prodamation of the heralds, it became neces- 
saiy to name another to receive the honours which had been assigned 
to him. Prince John had now no farther excuse for resisting the 
clabn of the Disinherited Knight, whom, therefore, he named the 
champion of the day. 

Throngh a field slippery with blood, and encumbered with broken 
armonr and the bodies of slain and wonnded horses, the marshals of 
the lists again condncted the victor to the foot of Prince John's 
tbrone. 

" Disinherited Bjiight," said Prince John, " since by that title only 
you will consent to be known to ns, we a second time award to you 
the hononrs of this tonmament, and announce to you your right to 
claim and receive firom the hands of the Queen of Lőve and Beauty 
the Chaplet of Honour which your valour has justly deserved." The 
Knight bowed low and gracefally, but retumed no answer. 

While the trumpets sounded, while the heralds strained their 
Yoices in prodaiming honour to the brave and gloxy \.o \)afe Tvs.\.Qt 
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— ^while ladies waved their síiken kerchiefs and embioidered yeik, 
and while all lanks joined in a clamorous shont of exnltation, the 
marslials conducted tiie Disinherited Knight across the lista to the 
íbot of that throne of honour which was occupied by the Lady Bowena. 

On the lower step of this throne the champion was made to kneel 
down. Indeed his whole action since the fight had ended seemed 
rather to have been npon the impulse of those aionnd him. than 
írom. his own &ee will ; and it was observed that he tottered as 
they gnided him the second time across the lists. Bowena, desoend- 
ing from her station with a gracefnl and dignified step, was about 
to place the chaplet which í^e held in her hand npon the helmet 
of the champion, when the marshals exclaimed with one yoice^ ^It 
must not be thus — ^his head must be bare." The Enight muttered 
faintly a few words, which were lost in the hoUow of hia hehnet, 
bnt their pnrport seemed to be a desire that his casqne might not be 
removed. 

Whether from lőve of form, or from curiosity, the mi^TaV^lif pgid 
no attention to his expressions of relnctance, bnt iinhelmed him bj 
cutting the laces of his casque, and undoing the fastening of his 
görget. When the helmet was removed, the well-formed, yet nnr 
bumt featnres of a young man of twenty-five were seen, amidak a 
profnsion of short fair hair. His countenance was as pale as death, 
and marked in one or two places with streaks of blood. 

Bowena had no sooner beheld him than she uttered a faint ahiiek ; 
but at once summoning np the energy of her disposition, and oom- 
pelling herself, as it were, to procee^ while her frame yet tremUfid 
with the violence of sudden emotion, she placed npon the diooping 
head of the victor the splendid chaplet which was the destíned ze- 
ward of the day, and pronounced, in a clear and distinct tone, ihese 
words : — " I bestow on thee this chaplet, Sir Enight, as the meed of 
valour assigned to this da/s victor." Here she paused a moment, and 
then firmly added, ^^ And npon brows more worthy conld a wieath 
of chivalry never be placed ! " 

The Elnight stooped his head, and kissed the hand of the loyely 
sovereign by whom his valour had been rewarded ; and then, aínlrifig 
yet farther íorward, lay prostrate at her feet. 

There was a generál constemation. Cediic, who had been stmck 
mute by the sudden appearance of his banished son, now nuhed 
forward, as if to separate him from Bowena. Bnt this had been 
akeady accomplished by the marshals of the fíeld, who, guessing the 
cause of Ivanhoe's swoon, had hastened to undo his armour, and 
found that the head of a lance had penetrated his breastplate, aad 
inűicted a woond in his side. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

*' Heroes, approach I " Atrides thus aloud, 

'* Stand forth distiiiguished from the ciruling crowd, 

Te who by skill or manly force may claiin, 

Tour livida to aarpass and merít fame. 

Thia cow, worth twenty oxen, is decreod, 

For him who farthest aends tlie wingéd reed." 

Iliad. 

Thb name of Ivanlioe was no sooner pronoanced than it flew from 
month to mouth, witli aU tbe celerity with which eagemess coold 
convey and curíosity récéire it. It was not long ere it reached the 
drcle of the Prince, whose hrow darkened as he heard the new8. 
Looking around him, however, with an air of scom, " Mj lords/' 
Baid he, ''and espedally 70U, Sir Prior, what think ye of the doclrine 
the leamed teli ns, conceming innate attractions and antipathies. 
Hethinks that I felt the presence of mj brother^s minion, evén when 
I least gueased whom yonder suit of armour enclosed.'' 

" Front-de-Boeof must prepare to restore his fíef of Ivanhoe/ said 
De Bracy, who, having discharged his part honourably in the touma- 
ment, had laid his shield and helmet aside, and again mingled with 
the Prínce's retinne. 

"Ay," answered Waldemar Fitzurse, "this gallant is likely to 
ledaim the castle and manor which Richárd assigned to him, and 
which your highness's generosity has since given to Front-de-Boeuf.^ 

** Front-de-BoBU^** replied John, " is a man more willing to swallow 
three manors such as Ivanhoe, than to disgorge one of them. For 
the lest, sirs, I hope nőne here will deny my right to confer the fíefs 
of the crown upon the faithful followers who are around me, and 
leady to perform the nsual miUtary service, in the room of those who 
have wandered to foreign countries, and can neither render homage 
nor service when caUed upon." 

The andience were too much interested in the question not to 
pronounce the Prince's assumed right altogether indubitable. ''A 
generous Prince ! — a most noble Lord, who thus takes upon himself 
the task of rewarding his faithful followers ! " 

Such were the words which burst from the train, expcctants all of 
them of similar grants at the expense of Eing Richard's followers 
and favourites, if indeed they had not as yet received such. Prior 
Aymer alsó assented to the generál proposition, observing, however, 
*^ That the blessed Jerusalem could not indeed be termed a foreign 
country. She was convm/unis mater — the mother of all Christians. 
But he saw not,** he declared, " how the Knight of Ivanhoe could 
plead any advantage from this, since he^ (Üie Pnoi") ^ \9Q& ^sssqcl^ 
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that the crusaders, under Richárd, had never proceeded much far- 
ther than Ascalon, which, as all the world knew, was a town of the 
Philistines, and entitled to nőne of the privileges of the Holy City.'' 

Waldemar, whose cnriosity had led him towards the place where 
Ivanhoe had fallen to the gronnd, now retumed. " The gallant," 
Baid he, '^ is likely to give yonr highness little distorbance, and to 
leave Front-de-Ba3uf in the qniet possession of his gains — ^he is 
severely wounded/' 

" Whatever becomes of him," said Prince John, " he is victor of 
the day ; and were he tenfold onr enemy, or the devoted friend of 
our brother, which is perhaps the same, his wounds must be looked 
to — OUT own physician shall attend him." 

A stem smile curled the Prince's lip as he spoke. Waldemar 
Fitzurse hastened to reply that Ivanhoe was already removed from 
the lists, and in the custody of his Mends. 

'* I was somewhat afflicted," he said, '* to see the grief of the Queen 
of Lőve and Beauty, whose sovereignty of a day this event has 
changed intő mouming. I am not a man to be moved by a woman's 
lament for her lover, bnt this same Lady Rowena suppressed her 
Borrow with such dignity of manner, that it could only be discovered 
by her földed hands, and her tearless eye, which trembled as it 
remained fixed on the Hfeless form before her." 

" Who is this Lady Rowena," said Prince John, " of whom we 
have heard so much 1" 

" A Saxon heiress of large possessions," replied the Prior Aymer ; 
*' a rose of loveliness, and a jewel of wealth ; the fairest among a 
thousand, a bnndle of myrrh, and a clnster of camphire." 

" We shall cheer her sorrows^" said Prince John, " and amend her 
blood, by wedding her to a Norman. She seems a minor, and mnst 
therefore be at onr royal disposal in marriage. How sayest thou. De 
Bracy ? What thinkest thon of gaining fair lands and livings, by 
wedding a Saxon, after the fashion of the followers of the Con- 
queror 1" 

" If the lands are to my liking, my lord," answered De Bracy, " it 
will be hard to displease me with a bride ; and deeply will I hold 
niyself bonnd to yonr highness for a good deed, which will fülfíl all 
promises made in favour of yonr servant and vassal." 

" We will not forget it," said Prince John ; *' and that we may 
instautly go to work, command our seneschal presently to order the 
attendance of the Lady Rowena and her company — that is, the rude 
churl her guardian, and the Saxon ox whom the Black Knight struck 
down in the toumament — upon this evening's banquet. De Bigot," 
Iie added to hia seneschal^ *^ thou wül ^oid thia our second sommona 
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80 courteonsly as to gratüy the pride of these Saxons and make it 
impoesible for them again to refiise; althongh, hj the bones of 
Beckety couitesy to them is casting pearls before swine.'' 

Piince John had proceeded thus far, and was about to giye the 
signal for retiring firom the lists, when a small biliét was put intő 
hishand. 

"From whence?" said Prince John, looking at the person by 
whom it was delivered. 

"From foreign parts, my lord, but firom whence I know not,** 
replied his attendant. ^^ A Frenchman brought it hither, who said 
he had ridden night and day to put it intő the hands of your highness.^ 

The Prince looked narrowly at the superscription, and then at the 
eeal, placed so as to secure the flox-silk with which the biliét was 
surroimded, and which boré the impression of three fleurs-de-lis. 
John then opened the biliét with apparent agitation, which visibly 
and greatly increased when he had perused the contents, which 
were expressed in these words — 

" Take heed to yowr8elf,for ths Devil is unchained /" 

The Prince tumed as pale as death, looked fírst on the earth, and 
then to heaven, liké a man who has received news that sentence of 
execution has been passed upon him. Recovering from the fírst 
effects of his snrprise, he took Waldemar Fitzurse and De Bracy 
aside, and put the biliét intő their hands successively. 

" It means," he added, in a feltering voice, " that my brother 
Blchard has obtained his freedom/' 

" This may be a falsé alarm, or a forged letter," said De Bracy. 

" It is France's own hand and seal," replied Prince John. 

" It is time, then," said Fitzurse, " to draw our party to a head, 
either at York, or somé other centrical place. A few days later, and 
it will be indeed too laté. Your highness must break short this 
present mummeiy." 

" The yeomen and commons," said De Bracy, " must not be dis- 
missed discontented for lack of their share in the sports.'' 

" The day," said Waldemar, " is not yet very far spent — let the 
archers shoot a few rounds at the target, and the prize be adjudged. 
This will be an abundant fiilfilment of the Prince's promises, so far 
as this herd of Saxon serfs is concemed." 

" I thank thee, "Waldemar," said the Prince ; " thou remindest me, 
too, that I have a debt to pay to that insolent peasant who yesterday 
insulted our person. Our banquet alsó shall go forward to-night as 
we proposed. Were this my last hour of power, it should be an hour 
sacred to revenge and to pleasure — let new carea coma yívÜí. \ft- 
morrow'fl new d&y," 
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The Bound of the trumpets soon recalled those spectators who had 
already begun to leave the fíeld ; and proclamation was made that 
Prince John, suddenly called by high and peremptory public duties, 
held himself obliged to discontinne the entertainments of to-moirow's 
festival. Nevertheless, that, onwillicg so many good yeomen Bhonld 
depart without a trial of skill, he was pleased to appoint them, before 
leaving the ground, presently to execute*the competition of archery 
intended for the morrow. To the best archer a prize was to be 
awarded, being a bugle-hom monnted with silver, and a síiken 
baldric richly omamented with a medallion of Saint Hubert, the 
patron of sylvan sport. 

More than thirty yeomen at fírst presented themselves as com- 
petitors, several of whom were rangers and nnder-keepers in the 
royal forests of Needwood and Chamwood. When, however, the 
archers understood with whom they were to be matched, npwards of 
twenty withdrew themselves from the contest, unwilling to encounter 
the dishonour of almost certain defeat. For in those days the skill 
of each celebrated marksman was as well known for many miles 
round him, as the qnalities of a horse trained at Newmarket are 
familiar to those who frequent that celebrated meeting. 

The dinúnished list of competitors for sylvan fámé still amounted 
to eight. Prince John stepped from his royal seat to view more 
nearly the persons of these chosen yeomen, several of whom wore 
the royal livery. Having satisfíed his curiosity by this investigation, 
he looked for the object of his resentment, whom he observed stand- 
ing on the same spot, and with the same composed countenance which 
he had exhibited upon the preceding day. 

" Fellow," said Prince John, " I guessed by thy insolent babble 
thou wert no true lover of the long-bow, and I see thou darest not 
adventure thy skill among such merry-men as stand yonder." 

" ünder favour, sir," replied the yeoman, " I have another reason for 
refraining to shoot, besides the fearing discomfíture and disgrace." 

"And what is thy other reason V said Prince John, who, for somé 
cause which perhaps he could not himself have explained, felt a 
painful curiosity respecting this individuaL 

" Because," replied the woodsmaa, " I know not if these yeomen 
and I are used to shoot at the same marks ; and because, moreover, 1 
know not how your grace might relish the winning of a third prize 
by one who has unwittingly fallen under your displeasure." 

Prince John coloured as he put the question, ** What is thy name, 
yeoman?" 

" Lockaley" answered the yeoman. 

"Then, LockBÍej,'' said Prince 3o\m, *H\lo\il ^íaalt áhoot in thy 
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tam, when tliese yeomen have displayed their skill. If thou carriest 
the pme, I will add to it twenty nobles ; but if thou losest it, thou 
shalt be stript of thy Lincoln green, and scourged out of the lista 
with bowstEÍngs, for a wordy and insolent braggarf* 

** And how if I refose to shoot on such a wager ]'' said the yeoman. 
*' Yoor giace's power, supported, as it is, bj so many men-at-arms, 
may indeed eaaily strip and scouige me, but cannot compel me to 
bend or to diaw my bow." 

" íf thou lefdsest my fiEdr proffer," said the Prince, '^ the Provost 
of the lista shall cnt thy bowstring, break thy bow and arrows, and 
expel thee £rom the presence as a faint-hearted craven.'' 

" This is no ÜEur chance you put on me, proud Prince/* said the 
yeoman, " to compel me to peril myself against the best archers of 
Leicester and Staffordshire, under the penalty of infamy if they 
shoold overshoot me. Nevertheless, I will obey your pleasure." 

'' Look to him close, men-at-arms/' said Prince John, ** his heart 
is aínking ; I am jealous lest he attempt to escape the trial. And do 
yon, good fellows, shoot boldly round ; a buck and a butt of wine are 
ready for your refreshment in yonder tent when the prize is won." 

A taiget was placed at the upper end of the southem avenue which 
led to the lists. The contending archers took their station in tum, 
at the bottom of the southem access ; the distance between that 
station and the mark allowing full distance for what was called a 
shot at rovers. The archers, havlng previously determined by lot 
their order of precedence, were to shoot each three shafts in succes- 
sion. The sports were r^üated by an ofiGlcer of inferior ránk, termed 
the Provost of the gamcs ; for the high rauk of the marshals of the 
lists would have been held degraded had they condescended to super- 
intend the sports of the yeomanry. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered their shafts 
yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four arrows, shot in succession, 
ten were fixed in the target, tind the others ranged so near it that, 
considering the distance of the mark, it was accounted good archery. 
Of the ten shafts which hit the target, two within the inner ring 
were shot by Hubert, a forester in the service of Malvoisin, who was 
accordingly pronounced victorious. 

" Now, Locksley," said Prince John to the bold yeoman, with a 
bittér smile, " wilt thou try conclusions with Hubert, or wilt thou 
yield up bow, baldric, and quiver to the Provost of the sports V 

*' Sith it be no better," said Locksley, " I am content to try my 
fortune ; on condition that when I have shot two shafts at yonder 
mark of Hubert's, he shaU be bound to shoot one at that which I 
fihall propose." 
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" That ú bat ^r," answered Fiince JoIm, "and it ahall not be 
refused thee. If thon dóst beat thia bn^art, Hubert, I will fill the 
bngle with álvex petmies fiit thee." 

" A man can but do bia beat," answei«d Hubert ; " bnt my grand- 
lóie dasw a good long-bow at Hastings, and I tnut not to dishonoui 
hia memory." 

The former torget was now Kiaoved, and a freah ose of tbe same 
size placed ín íta room. Hubert, who, aa victor in the fitst trial of 
skill, had the right to shoot fiist, took bis aim with great deliberation, 
long measaring the distance witb bis eye, while be held in hia hand 
hÍ8 bended bow, witb tbe arrow placed on the Btring. At length he 
made a Btep forward, and raising the bow at the full Btretch of bis 
left ann, till the centre or graaping-place was nigb level with bia 
face, he drew hia bowatring to his ear. The arrow whietled throngh 
the air, and l^;hted 
wilhin tbe iuner ling 
of the target, but not 
eiactly in the centre, 

" You have not al- 
lowed for tbe wind, 
Hubert," aaid hia an- 
tagoniat, bending bia 
bow, ' or that had been 
a better ebot." 

So sajing, and with- 
out showing the least 
aniiety to pause upon 
hiB aim, Lockaley 
stepped to the appointed 
BtattoQ, and ehot hia 
arrow aa careleasly in 
appearauce as if he had 
not 6Teii looked at the 
mark. He wae speaMng 
abuoBt Bt the instant that the ahaft left the bowstriiig, yet it alighted 
in the ta^t two inches ncarer to tbe white apót which marked the 
centre tban tliat of Hubert. 

" By the ligbt of Heaven !" aaid Prinoe John to Hubert, "an thoa 
eufler that runt^te knare to overcome thee, thon art worthy of Üa 
gallowa!" 

Hubert had bnt one set speecb for all ocoaaions, " An your h^- 
nees weie to hang me," he eaid, "a man can but do hie beat. Nuver- 
tbeleee, mj'^mnJaire drew a good bow " 
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" The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all liis generation !" inter- 
rapted John ; " shoot, knave, and shoot thy best, or it shall be the 
woiseforthee!" 

Thns ezhoited, Hubert resomed his place^ and not neglecting the 
cantion which he had received firom his adversary, he made the 
necessary allowance for a veiy light air of wind which had just 
arísen, and shot so saccesdfally, that his arrow alighted in the very 
centre of the target. 

" A Hubert I a Hubert !" shouted the populace, more interested in 
a known person than in a stranger. " In the clout ! — ^in the clout ! 
— a Hubert for ever !" 

" Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley,** said the Prince, with 
an insnlting smile. 

" I will notch his shaft for him, however," replied Locksley. 

And letting fly his arrow with a little more precaution than before, 
it lighted right upon that of his competitor, which it split to shivers. 
The people who stood around were so astonished at his wonderful 
dexterity, that they could not evén give vént to their surprise in their 
usual damour. '* This must be the devil, and no man of fleah and 
bloody^ whispered the yeomen to each other ; ^' such archery was 
never seen since a bow was fírst bent in Britain." 

** And now," said Locksley, " I will crave your grace's permission 
to plánt such a mark as is used in the north country ; and welcome 
every brave yeoman who shall try a shot at it to win a smile from 
the bonnié láss he loves best." 

He then turnéd to leave the lists. ^* Let your guards attend me/' he 
said, " if you please — I go but to cut a rod firom the next willow-bush." 

I^rince John made a signal that somé attendants should follow him 
in case of his escape ; but the cry of '' Shame ! shame \" which burst 
&om the multitude, induced him to altér his ungenerous purpose. 

Locksley retumed abnost instantly with a willow wand about six 
feet in length, perfectly straight, and rather thicker than a man's 
thumb. He b^an to peel this with great composure, observing, at 
the same time, that to ask a good woodsman to shoot at a target so 
broad as had hitherto been used was to put shame upon his skilL 
" For his own part," he said, " and in the land where he was bred, 
men would as soon take for their mark King Arthur's round-table, 
which held sixty knights around it. A child of seven years old," he 
said, ** might hit yonder target with a heedless shaft ; but," added he, 
walking deliberately to the other end of the lists, and sticking the 
willow wand upright in the ground, " he that hits that rod at five- 
Bcore yards, I call him an archer fit to bear both bow and quiver 
before a king. an it were the stout King Elchaid \mnaeVi2^ 
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" My grandsire," said Hubert, " drew a good böw at the battle oí 
Hastings, and never shot at such a mark in his life — and neither will 
I. If tliis yeoman can cleave that rod, I give him the bncklers— or 
rather, I yield to the devil that is in his jerkin, and not to any humán 
skill ; a man can but do his best, and I will not shoot where I am 
sure to miss. I might as well shoot at the edge of our parson'a 
whitüe, or at a wheat straw, or at a sunbeam, as at a twinkUng white 
streak which I can hardly see." 

"Cowardly dog !" said Prince John. "Sirrah Locksley, do thou 
shoot ; but, if thou hittest such a mark, I will say thou art the fírst 
man ever did so. Howe'er it be, thou shalt not crow over us with a 
mere show of superior skill.*' 

" I will do my best, as Hubert says," answered Locksley ; " no man 
can do more." 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the present occasion 
looked with attention to his weapon, and changed the stríng, which 
he thought was no longer truly round, having been a little frayed by 
the two former shots. He then took his aim with somé deliberation, 
and the multitude awaited the event in breathless silence. The archer 
vindicated their opinion of his skill : his arrow split the willow rod 
against which it was aimed. A jubilee of acclamations followed ; 
and evén Pnnce John, in admiration of Locksley's skill, lost for an 
instant his dislike to his person. " These twenty nobles," he said, 
" which, with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine own ; we will 
make them fífty, if thou wilt take livery and service with us as a 
yeoman of our body guard, and be near to our person. Fop never 
did so strong a hand bend a bow, or so true an eye direct a shaft." 

" Pardon me, noble Prince," said Locksley ; " but I have vo wed, 
that if ever I take service, it should be with your royal brother King 
Richárd. These twenty nobles I leave to Hubert, who has this day 
drawn as brave a bow as his grandsire did at Hastings. Had his 
modesty not refused the trial, he would have hit the wand as well as L" 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluctance the bounty 
of the stranger ; and Locksley, anxious to escape feirther observation, 
mixed with the crowd, and was seen no more. 

The victorious archer would not perhaps have escaped John's atten- 
tion so easily, had not that Prince had other subjects of anxious and 
more important meditation pressing upou his mind at that instant. 
He called upon his Chamberlain as he gave the signal for retiring from 
the lists, and commanded him instantly to gallop to Ashby, and seek 
out Isaac the Jew. ^* Teli the dog," he said, " to send me, before sun- 
down, two thousand crowns. He knows the security ; but thou mayest 
show hin} thia ring for a tokén. TYve xeal oi \-\i^ tw«í«^ tűxmí^ \ift i^d 
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at Yoric within six days. If he n^lects, I will have the unbelieving 
viUam's head. Look that thou pasa Mm not on the way ; for the 
dicamcised slave was displaying his stolen fínery amongst us." 

So 8a3riiig, the Prince lesumed his horse, and retumed to Ashbji 
the whole crowd breaking up and dispersing upon his retreat. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

In rongh magniflcence arrayed, 
When aDoient Ghivalry displayed 
The pomp of her heroio games, 
And crested chiefs and tíraued dames 
Assembled, at the clarion's call, 
In somé prond castle's high-arched hall. 

WarUm. 

Pbinob John held his high festival in the Castle of Ashby. This 
was not the same building of which the stately mins still interest the 
traveller, and which was erected at a later period by the Lord Hast- 
ings, High Chamberlain of England, one of the fírst yictims of the 
tyianny of Bichard the Third, and yet better known as one of Shak- 
speie^s characters than by his historícal fame. , The castle and town 
of Ashby, at this time, belonged to Roger de Quincy, Earl of Win- 
chester, who, during the peiiod of onr history, was absent in the 
Holy lámd. Prince John, in the meanwhile, occupied his castle, and 
dispoeed of his domains withont scruple ; and seeking at present to 
dazzle men's eyes by his hospitality and magnifícence, had given 
orders for great prepaiations, in order to render the banquet as 
splendid as possible. 

The pnrveyors of the Prince, who exercised on this and other 

occacáons the fali authority of royalty, had swept the country of all 

that conld be collected which was esteemed fít for their master^s table. 

Quests álsb were invited in great nnmbers ; and in the necessity in 

which he then foxmd himself of conrting popularity, Prince John had 

extended his iavitation to a few distinguished Saxon and Danish 

femilies, as well as to the Norman nobility and gentry of the neigh- 

bonrhood. However despised and degraded on ordinary occasions, 

the great nnmbers of the Anglo-Saxons must necessarily render them 

foimidable in the civil commotions which seemed approaching, and it 

was an obvious point of policy to secure popularity with their leaders. 

It was accordingly the Prince's intention, which he for somé time 

maintained, to treat these unwonted guests with a courtesy to which 

they had been little accustomed. But although no man with less 

Bcruple made his ordinary habits and feelings bend to his Í3itföT«;&l^\\> 

was the misfoTúnne of thia Prince that his levity and i^etvj^axkRfc ^^\^ 
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perpetually breaking out and undoing all that had been gained by 
his previous dissimulatioii. 

Of this fíckle temper he gave a memorable example in Ireland, 
when sent thither by his father, Henry the Second, with the pnipose 
of buying golden opinions of the inhabitants of that new and impoit- 
ant acq^uisition to the English crown. Upon thib occasion the Irish 
chieftains contended which should fírst offer to the young Prince 
their loyal homage and the kiss of peace. But, instead of receiving 
their salutations with conrtesy, John and his petulant attendants 
could not resist the temptation of pnlling the long beards of the Irish 
chieftains ; condact which, as might have been expected, was highly 
resented by these insolted dignitaries, and produced fatál conse- 
qnences to the English domination in Ireland. It is necessaiy to 
keep these inconsistencies of John's character in view, that the leader 
may undeistand his conduct during the present evening. 

In execution of the resolution which he had fonned doring his 
cooler moments, Prince John received Cedric and Athelstane with 
distingaished courtesy, and expressed his disappointment, without 
resentment, when the indisposition of Bowena was alieged by the 
former as a reason for her not attending upon his gracious summons. 
Cedric and Athelstane were both dressed in the ancient Saxon garb, 
which, although not unhandsome in itself, and in the present instance 
composed of costly materials, was so remote in shape and appearance 
from that of the other guests, that Prince John took great credit to 
himself with Waldemar Fitzurse for re&aining from laughter at a 
sight which the fashion of the day rendered ridiculous. Yet, in the 
eye of sober judgment, the short close tunic and long mantle of the 
Saxons was a more graceful as well as a more convenient dress than 
the garb of the Normans, whose under garment was a long doublet, 
80 loose as to resemble a shirt or waggoner's &ock, covered by a cloak 
of scanty dimensions, neither fit to defend the wearer írom cold or 
from rain, and the only purpose of which appeared to be to display 
as much fur, embroidery, and jewellery work as the ingenuity of the 
taálor could contrive to lay upon it. The Emperor Charlemagne, 
in whose reign they were first introduced, seems to have been very 
sensible of the inconveniences arising from the fashion of this gar- 
ment. " In Heaven's name/* said he, " to what purpose sérve these 
abridged cloaks ? If we are in bed they are no cover, on horseback 
they are no protection from the wind and rain, and when seated, they 
do not guard our legs from the damp or the frost." 

Nevertheless, spite of this imperial objurgation, the short cloaks 
continued in fashion down to the time of which we treat, and par- 
tícularly among the princes oí tlie H.o\\afó oí An^ou. They were 
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thezefore in nniversal use among Prínce John's coortiers; and the 
long manüey which förmed the upper garment of the Sazonef, was 
held in pioportional derision. 

The guests were seated at a table which groaned under the quantity 
of good cheer. The numeroos cooks who attended on the Prince's 
progiesa^ having exerted aU their art in yarying the forms in which 
the Qzdinaiy pioyisions were served up, had succeeded almost as weU 
as the modem professors of the culinary art in rendering them per- 
fectlj nnlike their nataral appearance. Besides these dishes of 
domestic oiigin, there were various delicacies bronght from foreign 
partS) and a qnantity of lich pastiy as well as of the simnel-bread and 
wastle cakes which were only nsed at the tables of the highest nobility. 
The banquet was crowned with the richest wines, both foreign and 
domestic. 

Buty though InzurionSy the Norman nobles were not, generally 
speaking, an intemperate race. While indulging themselves in the 
pleasmes of the table, theyaimed at delicacy, but avoided excess, 
and were apt to attiibute gluttony and drunkenness to the vanqmshcd 
SaxonSy as vices peculiar to their inferior station. Prince John, 
indeed, and those who courted his pleasure by imitating his foibles, 
were apt to indnlge to excess in the pleasures of the trencher and the 
goblet ; and indeed it is well known that his death was occasioned 
by a surféit npon peaches and new ale. His conduct, however, was 
an exception to the generál manners of his countrymen. 

With sly gravity, intemipted only by priváté signs to each other, 
the Norman knights and nobles beheld the ruder demeanonr of Athel- 
stane and Cedric at a banquet, to the foim and fashion of which they 
were unaccustomed. And while their manners were thus the subject 
of saxcastic observation, the untaught Saxons imwittingly trans- 
gressed several of the arbitrary roles established for the regulation of 
sodety. Now it is well known that a man may with more impunity 
be guilty of an actual breach either of reál good breeding or of good 
morals, than appear ignorant of the most minute point of fashionable 
etiquette. Thus Cedric, who dried his hands with a towel, instead 
of suffering the moistore to exhale by waving them gracefully in the 
air, incurred more ridicule than his companion Athelstane, when he 
Bwallowed to his own single share the whole of a large pasty com- 
posed of the most exquisite foreign delicacies, and termed at that 
time a KarumrfU, When, however, it was discovered, by a serious 
cioss-examination, that the Thane of Goningsburgh (or Franklin, as 
the Normans termed him) had no idea what he had been devouring, 
oad that he had taken the contents of the Karum-pie for larks and 
pigeons, whereas they were in fact beccaíicoes and m^\Aim!^iB\^'&) \)^& 
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ignofianee bronglit him in far an ample ahare of the rídicule which 
would híLYe been nune joaúj beBtowed on hia ^nttony. 

The long feast had at length its ead ; and, while the goblet cir- 
cnlated freely, men talked of the feats of the pieoeding tonmament 
— of the nnknown yiöxxt in the aicherj game»— of the Black Enight, 
whoae self-denial had indnoed him to withdiaw firom the hononrs he 
had won — and of the gaUant lyanhoe, who had so deaily booght the 
hononra of the daj. The topics were treated with militaiy frankness, 
and the jest and langh went ronnd the halL The brow of Piince 
John alone was oyerdonded dnríng these discnssions ; somé over- 
poweiing caie seemed agitating his mind, and it was onlj when he 
leceived occasional hints from his attendants that he seemed to take 
interest in what was passing aronnd him. On such occasions he 
wonld start np, quaff a cup of wine, as if to laise his spirits, and then 
mingle in the conversation hj somé observation made abraptlj or at 
random. 

<" We drink this beaker," said he, '< to the health of Wilíred of 
lYanhoe, champion of this Paasage of Arms, and giieve that his 
woimd renders him absent from onr board. Let all fíll to the pledge, 
and especially Cedric of Botherwood, the worthy father of a son so 
promising.*' 

" No, mj lord," replied Cedric, standing np, and piacing on the 
table his untasted cup, ** I yield not the name of son to the disobe- 
dient youth, who at once despises my commands, and relinqnishes 
the manners and customs of his fathers.'^ 

" 'Tis impossible," cried Prince John, with well-feigned astonish- 
ment, '' that so gallant a knight should be an xmworthy or disobedient 
son!" 

** Yet, my lord," answered Cedric, " so it is with this Wilfifed. He 
left my homely dwelling to mingle with the gay nobility of your 
brother's conrt, where he leamed to do those tricks of horsemanship 
which you prize so highly. He left it contrary to my wish and 
command ; and in the days of Alfréd that wonld have been termed 
disobedience — ay, and a críme severely pimishable." 

" Alas !" replied Prince John, with a deep sigh of a£Fected sym- 
pathy, " since your son was a foUower of my nnhappy brother, it 
need not be enqnired where or from whom he leamed the lesson of 
fílial disobedience." 

Thus spake Prince John, wilfuUy forgetting that, of all the sons of 
Henry the Second, though no one was free from the charge, he himself 
had been most distinguished for rebellion and ingratitude to his íather. 

" I think," said he, after a momenf s pause, " that my brother pro- 
posed to confer upon his favo\m.te Üi^ xicii miuior of Ivanhoe," 
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" He did endow him witli it,** answered Cedric ; " nor is it my least 
quanel with my son that he stooped to hold, as a feudal vassal, the 
very domains which his fatheis possessed in free and independent 
right'' 

"We shall then have yonr willing sanctíon, good Cedric," said 
Prince John, '' to confer tiiis fief upon a person whose dignity will 
not be dimlnifthed by holding land of the British crown. Sir 
B^;inald Front-de-Boeai^'' he said, tuming towards that Báron, 
" I trust yon will so keep the goodly Barony of Ivanhoe, that Sir 
Wilfred shall not incur his íather'B displeasure by again entering 
upon that fiel" 

"By St. Anthony!" answered the black-browed giant, "I will 
consent that yonr highness shall hold me a Saxon, if either Cedric 
or WilJ&ed, or the best that ever boré English blood, shall wrench 
&om me the gift with which yonr highness has graced me." 

<<Whoeyer shall call thee Saxon, Sir Báron/' replied Cedric, 
offended at a mode of expression by which the Normans &equently 
ezpressed their habitual contempt of the English, " will do thee an 
hononr as great as it is undeserved." 

Front-de-Bceuf wonld have replied, bnt Prince John's petnlance 
and levity got the start. 

<< Assnredly," said he, " my lords, the noble Cedric speaks truth ; 
and his race may daim precedence over us as much in the length of 
their pedigrees as in the longitnde of their cloaks." 

" They go before us indeed in the fíeld — as deer before dogs," said 
Malvoisin. 

** And wiih good right may they go before us — forget not," said 
Prior Aymer, " the superior decency and decorum of their manners." 

" Their singular abstemiousness and temperance," said De Bracy, 
forgetting the plán which promised him a Saxon bride." 

" Together with the courage and conduct," said Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, " by which they distinguished themselves at Hastings and 
elsewhere." 

While, with smooth and smiling cheek, the courtiers, each in tum, 
followed their Prince's example, and aimed a shaft of ridicule at 
Cedric, the face of the Saxon became inflamed with passión, and he 
glanced his eyes fíercely from one to another, as if the quick succes- 
gion of 80 many injuries had prevented his replying to them in tum ; 
or liké a baited buli, who, surrounded by his tormentors, is at a loss 
to choose from among them the immediate object of his revenge. At 
length he spoke, in a voice half choked with passión ; and, addressing 
himself to Prince John as the head and front of the offence which he 
had received, " Whateyer" he said, " have been t\ie ioM^^a wAV^^^s^ 
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of OUT race, a Saxon would have been held nidenng**i (the most 
empliatic term for al/ject worthlessness), '' who shoald in his own liall, 
and wliile his own wine-cnp passed, have treated, or suflfered to be 
treated, an uaoffending guest, as yonr highness has this day beheld 
me used ; and whatever was the misfoitune of our fathers on the fíeld 
of Hastings, those may at least be silent,** here he looked at Front- 
de-Boeuf and the Templar, " who have within these few hours once 
and again lost saddle and stirrup before the lance of a Saxon." 

" By my faith, a biting jest," said Prince John. " How liké yon it, 
Birs 1 Our Saxon subjecte rise in spirit and courage ; become shrewd 
in wit, and bold in bearing, in these unsettled times. What say ye, 
my lords 1 By this good Hght, I hold it best to take our galleys, and 
retum to Normandy in time." 

" For fear of the Saxons !" said De Bracy, langhing; " we should 
need no weapons but our hunting spears to bring these boars to bay." 

" A truce with your raillery, Sir Knights/' said Fitzurse ; " and it 
were well," he added, addressing the Prince, "that your highness 
should assure the worthy Cedric there is no insult intended him by 
jests which must sound but harshly in the ear of a stranger." 

" Insult !" answered Prince John, resuming his courteay of demean- 
our ; " I trust it will not be thought that I could mean, or permit 
any to be offered in my presence. Here ! I fill my cup to Cedric 
himself, since he refuses to pledge his son's health." 

The cup went round amid the well-dissembled applause of the 
courtiers, which, however, failed to make the impression on the mind 
of the Saxon that had been designed. He was not naturally acute 
of perception, but those too much undervalued his understanding 
who deemed that this flattering compliment would obliterate the 
sense of the prior insult. He was silent, however, when the royal 
pledge again passed round, " To Sir Athelstane of Coningsburgh." 

The knight made his obeisance, and showed his sense of the 
honour by draining a huge goblet in answer to it. 

" And now, sirs," said Prince John, who began to be warmed with 
the wine which he had drank, '' having done justice to our Saxon 
guests, we will pray of them somé requital to our courtesy. Worthy 
Thane,'* he continued, addressing Cedric, " may we pray you to name 
to US somé Norman whose mention may least sully your mouth, and 
to wash down with a goblet of wine all bittemess which the sound 
may leave behind it ?" 

t There was nothing accounted so ignominious among the Saxons as to merit this 

disgracefol epithet. Eveu William the Conqueror, hated as he was by them, continued 

to draw a considerable army of Anglo-Saxons lo his standard, by threatening to stig- 

matíBe thoae who atRyod at home as nideriug. B&TthollnuSt I think, mentionaa similar 

pbrage wbieh bAd üke influence on the Danea.— Ik 1. 
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Fitzuise arose while Pnnce John spoke, and, gliding behind the 
Beat of the Saxon, whispered to him not to omit the oppertanity oí 
pntting an end to nnkindness betwixt the two races by naming Prince 
John. The Saxon replied not to this politic insinuatioD, bnt, rísing 
np, and filling his cup to the bnm, he addressed Prince John in these 
woids : — " Yonr highness has reqníred that I should name a Norman 
deserving to be remembered at our banqnet. This, perchance, is a 
hard taák, since it calls on the slave to sing the praises of the master 
— npon the vanqnished, while pressed by all the evils of conqnest, to 
sing the praises of the conqueror. Yet I will name a Norman — the 
fírst in arms and in place — the best and the noblest of his race. And 
the lips that shall refase to pledge me to his well-eamed fame, I 
term íiEdse and dishonoored, and will so maintain them with my life 
— I qnaff this goblet to the health of Richárd the Lion-hearted !" 

Prince John, who had expected that his own name would haye 
dosed the Sazon's speech, started when that of his injnred brother 
was 80 unexpectedly introdnced. He raised mechanically the wine- 
cnp to his lips, then instanüy set it down, to yiew the demeanonr of 
the company at this nnexpected proposal, which many of them felt 
it as unsafe to oppose as to comply with. Somé of them, ancient and 
experienced courtiers, closely imitated the example of the Prince 
himself, raising the goblet to their lips, and again replacing it before 
them. There were many who, with a more generons feeling, ex- 
claimed, " Long live King Richárd ! and may he be speedily restored 
to US !" And somé few, among whom were Front-de-Boeuf and the 
Templar, in snllen disdain suffered their goblets to stand imtasted 
before them. But no man ventured directly to gainsay a pledge 
fílled to the health of the reigning monarch. 

Having enjoyed his triumph for about a minute, Cedríc said to his 
companioD, " Up, noble Athelstane ! we have remained here long 
enoogh, since we have reqnited the hospitable courtesy of Prince 
John's banquet. Those who wish to know farther of our rude Saxon 
manners must henceforth seek us in the homes of our fathers, since we 
have seen enough of royal banquets, and enough of Norman courtesy.'' 

So saying, he arose and left the banqueting room, followed by 
Athelstane, and by several other guests, who, partaking of the Saxon 
lineage, held themselves insulted by the sarcasms of Prince John and 
his courtiers. 

" By the bones of St Thomas," said Prince John, as they retreated, 
" the Saxon churls have bome off the best of the day, and have re- 
treated with triumph.** 

" Condamatwm est, poculatum est" said Prior Aymer ; " we have 
drunk^ and we have shonted — ^it were time we left o\xi ^vniife ^^Qtk&? 
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'' The monk hath somé fair penitent to shrive to-night, that he is 
in such a burry to depart," said Dé Bracy. 

" Not so, Sir Knight," replied the Abbot ; " but I rnuat move 
eeveral miles forward this evening upon my homeward joumey." 

" They are breaking up," said tíie Prince in a whisper to Fitzoise ; 
** their fears anticipate the event, and this coward Prior is the fírst to 
shrink from me." 

" Fear not, my Lord/* said Waldemar ; " I will show hím such 
reasons as shall induce him to jóin us when we hold our meetíng at 
York. Sir Prior," he said, " I must speak with you in priváté, 
before you mount your palfrey." 

The other guests were now fást dispersing, with the exception of 
those immediately attached to Prince John's faction, and his retinue. 

" This, then, is the result of your advice," said the Prince, tuming 
an angry countenance upon Fitzurse ; ^* that I should be bearded at 
my own board by a drunken Saxon churl, and that, on the mere 
sound of my brother's name, men should fali off írom me as if I had 
the leprosy." 

" Have patience, sir," replied his counsellor ; " I might retort your 
accusation, and blame the inconsiderate levity which foiled my design 
and misled your own better judgmcnt. But this is no time for re- 
crimination. De Bracy and I will instantly go among these shujQling 
cowards, and convince them they have gone too far to recede." 

" It will be in vain," said Prince John, pacing the apartment with 
disordered steps, and expressing himself with an agitation to which 
the wine he had drank partly contributed — " It will be in vain — ^they 
have seen the handwriting on the wall — they have marked the paw 
of the lion in the sand — they have heard his approaching roar shake 
the wood — nothing will reanimate their courage.* 

" Would to God," said Fitzurse to De Bracy, " that aught could 
reanimate his own ! His brother's very name is an ague to him. 
Unhappy are the counsellors of a Prince who wants fortitude and 
perseverance alike in good and in evil.'' 



CHAPTER XV. 

And yet he thinks— ha, ha, ha, ha— he thinko 
I am the tool and servant of his will. 
Well, let it be ; through all the maze of trouble 
His plots and base opprcssion must create, 
I'll shape myself a way to higher things. 
And who will say 'tis wrong? 

Battt, a Traged^. 

No spider ever took more pains to repair the shattered meshes of 
Ids web, tban did Waldemar Fitzuiae to reunite and combine the 
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Bcatteied members of Pímce JoWb cabal. Few of these were 
attadied to him £rom inclinatioiiy and nőne írom personal regard. It 
was theiefore necesaary that Fitzorse shonld open to them new pros- 
pecto of advantage, and remind them of those which they at present 
enjoyed. To the young and ynlá nobles, he held out the prospect of 
anpnidfihed lioence and uncontrolled revelry ; to the ambitious, that 
of power, and to the covetoos, that of increased wealth and extended 
domama The leaders of the mercenaries received a donation in gold ; 
an argoment the most persuasive to their minds^ and without which 
áll others would have proved in vain. Proinises were still more 
Uberally distributed than money by this active agent ; and, in fíne, 
nothing was left ondone that could determine the wavering, or animate 
the diflheartened. The letum of King Richárd he spoke of as an event 
altogether beyond the reach of probability ; yet when he observed, 
from the doubtfiil looks and uncertain answers which he received, 
ihat this was the apprehenaion by which the minds of his accomplices 
were most haonted, he boldly treated that event, shonld it really 
take place, as one which ought not to altér their political calculations. 
"If Biáhard retums," said Fitznrse, "he retums to enrich his 
needy and impoverished crusaders at the expense of those who did 
not follow him to the Holy Land. He returns to call to a fearful 
reckoning those who, donng his absence, have done aught that can 
be oonstnied offence or encroachment upon either the laws of the 
land or the privileges of the crown. He retums to avenge upon the 
Orders of the Temple and the Hospitál the preference which they 
showed to Philip of Francé during the wars in the Holy Land. He 
retums, in fine, to punish as a rebel every adherent of his brother 
Fiince John. Are ye a&aid of his power?" continued the artful 
confidant of that Prince ; ** we acknowledge him a strong and valiant 
knight ; but these are not the days of King Arthur, when a champion 
could encounter an army. If Richárd indeed comes back, it must be 
alone — ^unfollowed — íUnMended. The bones of his gallant army 
have whitened the sands of Palestine. The few of his foUowers who 
have retumed have straggled hither, liké this Wilfred of Ivanhoe, 
beggared and broken men. And what talk ye of Eichard's right of 
birth V* he proceeded, in answer to those who objected scruples on 
that head. " Is Richard's title of primogeniture more decidedly cer- 
tain than that of Duke Róbert of Normandy, the Conqueror's eldest 
son 1 And yet William the Red, and Henry, his second and third 
brothers, were successively preferred to him by the voice of the 
nation. Róbert had every merit which can be pleaded for Richárd ; 
he was a bold knight, a good leader, generous to his friends and to 
the church, and, to crown the whole, a crusadet an^ ^ (ioikS\j3L^^Qt ^\ 
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the Holy Sepulchre ; and yet he died a blind and miserable prisoner 
in the Castle of Cardiff, because he opposed himself to the will of the 
people, who chose that he should not rule over them. It is oiir 
right," he said, " to choose from the blood royal the prince who is 
best qnalifíed to hold the supreme power — that is," said he, correcting 
himself, " him whose election will best promote the interesta of the 
nobility. In personal qualifícations/' he added, *' it was possible that 
Prince John might be inferior to his brother Richárd ; but when it 
was considered that the latter retnmed with the sword of vengeance 
in his hand, while the former held out rewards, immunities, privil^es, 
wealth, and honours, it could not be doubted which was the king 
whom in wisdom the nobility were called on to support" 

These, and many more arguments, somé adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of those whom he addressed, had the expected weight 
with the nobles of Prince John's faction. Most of them consented to 
attend the proposed meeting at York, for the pnrpose of making 
generál arrangements for piacing the crown upon the head of 
Prince John. 

It was laté at night, when, wom out and exhausted with his varions 
exertions, however gratífied with the result, Fitzurse, retuming to 
the Castle of Ashby, met with De Bracy, who had exchanged his 
banqueting garments for a short green kirtle, with hőse of the same 
cloth and colour, a leathem cap or head-piece, a short sword, a hom 
slung over his shoulder, a long-bow in his hand, and a bnndle of 
arrows stuck in his beit. Had Fitzurse met this fígure in an outer 
apartment, he would have passed him without notice, as one of the 
yeomen of the guard ; but iinding him in the inner hall, he looked at 
him with more attention, and recognised the Norman knight in the 
dress of an English yeoman. 

"What mummery is this. De Bracy 1" said Fitzurse, somewhat 
angrily ; '^ is this a time for Christmas gambols and quaint maskings, 
when the fate of our master, Prince John, is on the very verge of 
decision ? Why hast thou not been, liké me, among these heartless 
cravens, whom the very name of King Richárd terri&es, as it is said 
to do the children of the Saracens í" 

* I have been attending to mine own business," answered De 
Bracy calmly, " as you, Fitzurse, have been minding yours.** 

"I minding mine own business!" echoed Waldemar; "I have 
been engaged in that of Prince John, our joint patron." 

" As if thou hadst any other reason for that, Waldemar," said De 

Bracy, " than the promotion of thine own individual interest. Come, 

Fitzurse, we know each other — ambition is thy pursuit, pleasure is 

nune, and tbey become our diKeieüt a;^e&. Qí Prince John thoa 
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thinkest as I do ; that he is too weak to be a determined moDarcli, 
too tyiannical to be an easy monarch, too insolent and presomptuous 
to be a popular monarch, and too fickle and timid to be long a 
monarch of any kind. But be is a monarch by whom Fitzuise and 
De Biacy bope to rise and thrive ; and therefore you aid him with 
joxa poUcy, and I with the lances of my Free Companions." 

'' A hopefal anxUiaiy,*' said Fitzuise, impatiently ; " playing the 
fool in the very moment of ntter necessity. What on earth doet 
thon pnipose by this absord disgnise at a moment so nigent V 

** To get me a wife," answered De Bracy coolly, '^ after the manner 
of the tiibe of Benjámin." 

" The tribe of Benjámin ! " said Atzurse ; *' I comprehend thee not" 

" Weit thou not in presence yester-even,** said De Bracy, " when 
we heaid the Prior Aymer teli na a tale in reply to the románcé 
which was snng by the Minstrel ? He told how, long since in Pales- 
tine, a deadly fend arose between the tribe of Benjámin and the rest 
of the Israelitish nation ; and how they cnt to pieces well-nigh all 
the chiyalry of that tribe ; and how they swore by onr Blessed Lady 
that they wonld not permit those who remained to marry in their 
lineage ; and how they became grieved for their vow, and sent to 
consolt his holiness the Popé how they might be absolved from it ; 
and hoWy by the advice of the Holy Father, the youth of the tribe of 
Benjámin carried o£f from a snperb tonrnament all the ladies who 
were there present, and thns won them wives withont the consent 
either of their brides or their brides' families." 

** I have heard tíie story," said Fitzorse, '' though either the Prior 
or thou hast made somé singular alterations in date and circumstances." 

" I teli thee,^ said De Bracy, '* that I mean to purvey me a wife 
after the fashion of the tribe of Benjámin ; which is as much as to 
say, that in this same equipment I wül fali upon the herd of Saxon 
bullocks who have this night lefb the castle, and carry off from them 
the lovely Rowena." 

" Art thou mad, De Bracy V* said Fitzurse. " Bethink thee that, 
though the men be Saxons, they are rich and powerfiil, and regarded 
with the more respect by their countrymen, that wealth and honour 
are but the lot of few of Saxon descent." 

'' And should beleng to nőne," said De Bracy ; '' the work of the 
Oonquest should be completed." 

'' This is no time for it at least," said Fitzurse ; " the approaching 
crisis renders the favour of the multitude indispensable, and Prince 
John cannot refuse justice to any one who injures their favourites." 

" Let him grant it, if he dare," said De Bracy ; "he will soon see 
the difference betwixt the snpport of such a luBty \o\> oi «<g^&:c% «& 
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inine, and that of a heartless mob of Sazon cliarls. Tét I mean no 
ünmediate discoFery of myself. Seem I not in tliis garb m hold a 
forester as eyer blew bom? The blame of tbe riolence sball rest 
witb the outlawB of the Yorksbire forests. I bave^fiure spieB on tbe 
Saxons' motions. To-night tbey sleep in tbe convent of fiaint Wittol, 
OT Witbold, or wbatever tbey call tbat cbnil of a Saxon Baint at 
Burton-on-Trent Next day's marcb brings tbem within oor reaeb, 
and, Mcon-ways, we swoop on tbem at once. Presently after I will 
appear in mine own sbape, play tbe courteoas knigbt, lesene tbe 
nnf ortnnate and afflicted fair one from tbe bands of tbe mde raviabers, 
conduct ber to Front-de-Boeuf *s Castle, or to Normandy, if it dionld 
be necessary, and produce ber not again to ber kindred until she be 
tbe biide and dame of Maurice de Bracy." 

'* A marvellously sage plán," aatd Fitznrse, *' and, as I tbink, not 
entirely of tbine own device. Oome, be frank, De Bracy, wbo aided 
tbee in tbe invention 1 and wbo is to assist in tbe ezecution 1 íor, as 
I tbink, tbine own bánd lies as far o£f as Tork.'' 

'* Marry, if tbou must needs know,'' said De Bracy, '' it was tbe 
Templar Brian de Bois-Quilbert tbat sbaped ont tbe enterprise, wbicb 
tbe adventnre of tbe men of Benjámin suggested to me. He is to 
aid me in tbe onslaugbt, and be and bis foUowers will personate tbe 
ontlawB, from wbom my valorous arm is, after cbanging my garb, to 
rescue tbe lady." 

^ By my balidome,^ said Fitzurse, '' tbe plán was wortby of your 
miited wifldom ; and thy pmdence, De Bnwy, ie most especúűly 
mauifested in tbe project of leaving tbe lady in tbe bands of tby 
wortby confederate. Tbou mayest, I tbink, sucoeed in taking ber 
from ber Saxon friends, but bow tbou wilt rescue ber affcerwards 
from tbe clutcbes of Bois-Quilbert seems considerably more doubtfuL 
He is a falcon well accustomed to pounce on a partrídge, and to hold 
bis prey fást.'* 

''He is a Templar/' said De Bracy, " and cannot tberefore rival 
me in my plán of wedding tbis beiress ; and to attempt aught dia- 
bonourable against tbe intended bride of De Bracy — By Heaven, 
were be a wbole Cbapter of bis Order in bis single person, be dared 
not do me sucb an injury !'' 

" Tben since nougbt tbat I can say," said Fitzurse, " will put tbis 
foUy from tby imagination (for well I know tbe obstinaoy of tby 
disposition), at least waste as little time as posaible — let not thy folly 
he lasting as well as untimely." 

" I teli tbee," answered De Bracy, " tbat it will be tbe work of a few 

bours, and I sball be at York at tbe bead of my daring and yaloroua 

iéllowB, aa ready to support any \>o\d de»^ ea thy policy can be to 
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form one. But I hear my comiades assembling, and the steeds 
stamping and nei^^iiiig in ihe oater court. FarewelL I go, liké a 
trae knight, to win the smiles of beauty.'' 

^ Liké a trae knight l'^ lepeated Fitzune, looking after him ; '* liké 
a fool, I skoold aay, or liké a child, who wilL leave the moBt Berioni 
and needfnl occupation to chase the down of the thistle that drives 
paat him. Bat itia with Biich tools that I must work ; and for whose 
advantage t For that of a Prince as nnwise as he is profligate, and 
as likely to be an ungrateful maeter as he has already proved a Te- 
belliovs Bon and an unnatural brother. Bat he — he, too, is but one 
of the tools with which I labour ; and proud as he is, should he 
presome to separate his interest from mine, this is a secret which he 
flhall soon learn." 

The meditations of the statesman were here interrupted by the 
▼oice of the Prince írom an interior apartment, calling out, *' Noble 
Waldemar Fitzorse !" and, with honnét doffed, the future Chancellor 
(for to snch high preferment did the wily Norman aspire) hastened 
to receiye the orders of the future sovereign. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Far in a wUd, rmknown to public yie\f , 
From yonth to age a rererend hermit grew ; 
The moas his bed, the cave his hamble cell, 
HUi food the fmits, his diink the crystal weli ; 
Remete firom man, with Qod he passed his days, 
Frajer all hÜB basiDes»— all his pleaanre pndse. 

ParneiL 

Thb read^ eannot have forgottén that the event of the toumament 
was decided by the exeition of an unknown knight, whom, on account 
of the passive and indifferent eonduct which he had manifested on 
the former part of the day, the spectators had entitled Le Noir 
Fainecmt. This knight had lefb the fíeld abruptly when the victory 
was achieved ; and when he was called upon to receive the reward of 
his yalour, he was nowhere to be found. In the meantime, while 
snmmoned by heralds and by trumpets, the knight was holding his 
course nc»rthward, avoiding all frequented paths, and taking the 
shortest xoad through the woodlands. He paused for the night at a 
small hosteliy lying out of the ordinary route, where, however, he 
obtained from a wandering minstrel news of the event of the toumey. 
On the uext moming the knight departed early, with the intention 
of making a long joumey ; the condition of his horse, which he had 
carefully spared during the preceding moming, being such as enabled 
him to travel íár witbQut the necessity oí much le^^. X^V\^ 
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porpose was baffled by the devious paths through whicli he rode, bo 
ihat when evening closed upon hím, he only found himself on the 
frontiéra of the West Biding of Yorkshire. By this time both horse 
and man reqnired refreshment, and it became neceissary, moreover, 
to look out for Bome pkce in which they might spend the night, 
which was now fást approaching. 

The phice where the traveller found himself seemed unpropitious 
for obtaining either shelter or refreshment, and he was likely to be 
reduced to the usual expedient of knights-erranty who, on such 
occasionSy tomed their horses to graze, and laid themselves down to 
meditate on their lady-mistress, with an oak-tree for a canopy. But 
the Black Enight either had no mistress to meditate upon, or, being 
as indifferent in lőve as he seemed to be in war, was not sufficiently 
occupied by passionate reflections upon her beauty and craelty, to be 
able to parry the effects of fatigue and hunger, and suffer lőve to act 
as a sulratitute for the solid comforts of a bed and supper. He felt 
dissatisfied, therefore, when, looking around, he found himself deeply 
involved in woods, through which indeed there were many open 
glades, and somé paths, but such as seemed only förmed by the 
numerous herds of cattle which grazed in the forest, or by the animah 
of chase, and the hunters who made prey of them. 

The sun, by which the knight had chiefly directed his course, had 
now sunk behind the Derbyshire hills on his left, and every effort 
which he might take to pursue his joumey was as likely to lead him 
out of his road as to advance him on his route. After having in 
yain endeavoured to select the most beaten path, in hopes it might 
lead to the cottage of somé herdsman, or the sylvan lodge of a 
forester, and having repeatedly found himself totally unable to deter- 
mine on a choice, the knight resolved to trust to the sagacity of his 
horse ; experience having, on former occasions, made him acquainted 
with the wonderful talent possessed by these animals for extricating 
themselvea and their riders on such emergendes. 

The good steed, greviously fatigued with so long a day's joumey 
under a rider cased in mail, had no sooner found, by the slackened 
reins, that he was abandoned to his own guidance, than he seemed 
to assume new strength and spirit ; and whereas formerly he had 
scarce replied to the spur, otherwise than by a groan, he now, as if 
proud of the conMence reposed in him, pricked up his ears, and 
assumed, of his own accord, a more lively motion. The path which 
tbe animál adopted rather tumed off from the course pursued by the 
knight during the day ; but as the horse seeme<d confídent in his 
choice, the lider abandoned himself to his discretion. 
iíe wa3 justiűed by the evenl *, loi l\i^ ÍqoV^XXl ^onoL oíter appeored 
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a little wider and more wom, and tiie tinkle of a email bell gave tlie 
knight to understand that he was in tlie vicinity of somé chapel or 
heimitage. 

Accordingly, he soon leached an open plat of turf, on the opposite 
eáde of which a rock, rising abraptly from a gently sloping plain, 
offeied its grey and weather-beaten front to the traveller. Ivy 
manüed its sides in somé places, and in others oaks and hoUy buehes, 
whose roots found nourishment in the cliűs of the crag, waved over 
the precipices below, liké the plumage of the warrior over his steel 
helmet, giving grace to that whose chief expression was terror. At 
the bottom of the rock, and leaning, as it were, against it, was con- 
stmcted a rade hut, built chiefly of the trunks of trees felled in the 
neighbooiing forest, and secured against the weather by having its 
crevices stuffed with moss mingled with day. The stem of a young 
fir-tiee lopped of its branches, with a piece of wood tied across near 
the top, was planted upright by the door, as a rude emblem of the 
holy croes. At a little distance on the right hand, a fountain of the 
pnrest water trickled out of the rock, and was received in a hollow 
stone, which labour had förmed intő a rustic hasin. Escaping from 
thence, the stream murmured down the descent by a channel which 
its course had long wom, and so wandered through the little plain 
to lose itself in the neighbouiing wood. 

Beside this fountain were the ruins of a very small chapel, of 
which the roof had partly fallen in. The building, when entire, had 
never been above sixteen feet long by twelve feet in breadth, and the 
roo^ low in proportion, rested upon four concentric arches which 
sprung from the four comers of the building, each supported upon a 
short and heavy pillar. The ribs of two of these arches remained, 
though the roof had fallen down betwixt them ; over the others it 
remained entire. The entrance to this ancient place of devotion was 
under a very low round arch, ornamented by several courses of that 
zigzag moulding, resembling shark's teeth, which appears so often in 
the more ancient Saxon architecture. A belfry rose above the porch 
on four small pillars, within which hung the green and weather- 
beaten bell, the feeble sounds of which had been somé time befor'e 
heard by the Black Knight. 

The whole peaceful and quiet scene lay gUmmering in twilight 
before the eyes of the traveller, giving him good assurance of lodging 
for the night ; since it was a special duty of those hennits who dwelt 
in the woods to exercise hospitality towards benighted or bewildered 
passengers. 

Accordingly, the knight took no time to consider minutely tbe 
particulars which we liave detaüed^ but thanking ^^m\. ^\]l^^\ií^^ 
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patrou of travellers) wlio had sent him goofl harlxiurage, be lettped 
from hÍ8 horw and aseailed the door of the hennitage with the butt 
of hia lance, in order to arouse attention and gaia admittanee. 

It wa« Bome time before he obtained any answer, and the reply, 
when made, was unpropitions. 

" Paas on, whosoever thou art," was the anBWer given bj s deep 
Aoarse voice from within the hut, " and disturb not the aervant of 
Ood aad Saint Dunstan in his erening devotiona." 

Worthy father an«wered the knight, " here is a poor wanderer 




bewildeted in these wooda, who givea thee the opportuuity of exer- 
ciáng thy charity and hoBpitality." 

"Good brolber," replied the inhabitant of Ihe hennitage, " it faaa 
pleaaed Onr Lady and St. Dunatan to destine me foT the object of 
those yirtues, instead of the exercise thereof. I have no provinona 
here which evén a dog would ahare with me, and a horse of any ten- 
demess of nurture wonld despise my couch — pass therefore on thy 
way, and God speed thee." 

" Biit how," replied the knight, " h it poseible for me to find my 
way throtigh sudi a wood as this, when darknesB Íb comii^ on I I 
jiroy you, reyerend father, aa you are a Christian, to undo yonr door, 
^g^t least poiDt out to me my load." 
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" And I pray yon, good Christian brother," replied the anchorite, 
'* to disturb me no more. - Ton have abeady intermpted one páter, 
two atfes, and a endo, which I, miserable sinner that I am, should, 
accoiding to my tow, have said beiore moonrise. 

" The load — ^the road 1" vocifeTated tbe knight ; " j^ve me direc- 
tiona for tbe load, if I am to expect no more from thee/' 

** The load,^ replied the hermit, ''is easy to hit. The path from 
the wood leads to a morass, and írom thence to a ford, which, as the 
lains haye abated, may now be passable. When thou hast crossed 
the fordy thon wilt take care of thy footing np the left bank, as it is 
somewhat predpitons ; and the path, which hangs over the river, has 
lately, as I leam (for I seldom leaye the dnties of my chapel), given 
way in snndry places. Thon wilt then keep straight forward " 

''A broken path — a predpice — a ford, and a morass!'' said the 
knight, intermpting him. *< Sir Hermit, if yon were the holiest that 
eyer wore beard or told bead, yon shall scarce prevail on me to hold 
this road to-night. I teU thee, that thou, who Hvest by the charity 
of the conntry — ^ill deserved, as I donbt it is — hast no right to refuse 
shelter to the way&rer when in distress. Eith er open the door qni ckl y, 
or, by the rood^ I will beat it down and make entry for myself.? 

" Friend wayfiurer," replied the hermit, " be not importnnate ; if 
thon pnttest me to nse the camal weapon in mine own defence, it 
will be e'en the worse for you.'* 

At this moment a distant nőise of barking and growling, which 
the trayeller had for somé time heard, became extremely loud and 
forions, and made the knight snppose that the hermit, alarmed by 
his threat of making forcible entry, had called the dogs who made 
this elamonr to aid him in his defence, ont of somé inner recess in 
which they had been kennelled. Incensed at this preparation on the 
hermit^s part for making good his inhospitable purpose, the knight 
stmck the door so furionsly with his foot, that posts as well as staples 
shook with yiolenee. 

The anchorite, not caring again to expose his door to a similar 
shoek, now ealled out alond, " Patience, patience — spare thy strength, 
good trayeller, and I will presently nndo the door, though, it may be, 
my doing so will be little to thy pleasure." 

The door accordingly was opened ; and the hermit, a large, strong- 
built man, in his sackcloth gown and hood, girt with a rope of rushes, 
stood before the knight. He had in one hand a lighted torch, or 
link, and in the other a haton of crab-tree, so thick and heavy, that 
it might weU be termed a club. Two large shaggy dogs, half grey- 
hound half mastiff, stood ready to rush npon the traveller as soon as 
the door Bhoiüd be opened. But when the toxc\i ^diHC.^^ u'^tlS)^^ 
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lofitj erest and golden spars of the knight, who stood without, the 
hermit, altenng probablj his origmal intentions, repressed the ragé 
of his anxiliaríes, and, changing his tone to a sort of chnrlish cour- 
tesy, invited the knight to enter his hut, making excuse for his 
nnwillingness to open his lodge after snnset, by alleging the multi- 
tnde of robbers and ontlaws who were abroad, and who gave no 
honour to Oor Lady or St. Dunstan, nor to those holy men who spent 
life in their service. 

<< The poverty of yoor cell, good father," said the knight, looking 
around him, and seeing nothing but a bed of leaves, a cmcifíx nidely 
carved in oak, a missal, with a rongh-hewn table and two stools, and 
one or two clnmsy articles of fumitore — " the poverty of your cell 
shonld seem a sufficient defence against any risk of thieves, not to 
mention the aid of two tmsty dogs, large and strong enough, I think, 
to puli down a stag, and, of coorse, to match with most men/' 

'' The good keeper of the forest," said the hermit, " hath allowed 
me the use of these animals, to protect my solitade until the times 
shall mend." 

Haying said tlűs, he fixed his torch in a twisted branch of irón 
which served for a candlestick ; and, piacing the oaken trivet before 
the embers of the fíre, which he refreshed with somé dry wood, he 
placed a stool upon one side of the table, and beckoned to the knight 
to do the same upon the other. 

They sat down, and gazed with great gravity at each other, each 
thinking in his heart that he had seldom seen a stronger or more 
athletic fígure than was placed opposite to him. 

" Beverend hermit," said the knight, after looking long and fixedly 
at his hőst, '' were it not to interrupt your devont meditations, I 
would pray to know three things of your holiness ; first, where I am 
to put my horse ? — secondly, what I can have for supper 1 — thirdly, 
where I am to take up my couch for the night V* 

" I will reply to you/' said the hermit, " with my fínger, it being 
against my rule to speak by words where signs can answer the pur- 
pose.'' So saying, he pointed successively to two comers of the huL 
" Your stable,'* said he, " is there — your bed there ; and," reaching 
down a platter with two handfuls of parched pease upon it from the 
neighbouring sheL^ and piacing it upon the table, he added, ** your 
supper is here/' 

The knight shrugged his shoulders, and, leaving the hut, brought 
in his horse (which in the interim he had fastened to a tree), un- 
saddled him with much attention, and spread upon the steed's weaiy 
back his own mantle. 

The hermit was apparently somev^lial moN^\A ^Tci^^aasion by the 
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aiudety as well as address which the stranger displayed in tending 
hÍB honé; for, mutteríng something about provender leit for the 
keeper's palfirey, he diagged ont of a lecess a bundle of forage, which 
he apíread before the knighfs charger, and immediately afterwards 
ahook down a qnantity of dried fem in the comer which he had 
aaaigned for the rider'B couch. The knight retumed him thanks for 
hÍ8 conrtesy ; and, this dnty done, both resumed their seats by the 
table, whereon stood the trencher of pease placed between them. 
The hermit, aíter a long grace, which had oiice been Latin, but of 
which originál langoage few traces remained, excepting here and 
there the long rolling termination of somé word or phrase, set ex- 
ample to his guest, by modestly pntting intő a very large mouth, 
fuznished with teeth which might have ranked with those of a boar 
both in sharpness and whiteness, somé three or four dried pease, a 
miserable grist, as it seemed, for so large and able a milL 

The kn^ht, in order to follow so laudable an example, laid aside 
his helmel^ his corslet, and the greater part of his armour, and 
showed to the heimit a head thick-curled with yellow hair, high 
featnres, blue eyes, reniarkably bright and sparkling, a mouth well 
förmed, having an npper lip dothed with moustaches darker than his 
hair, and bearing altogether the look of a bold, daring, and enter- 
prising man, with which lűs strong form well coiresponded. 

The hermit, as if wishing to answer to tbe confídence of his guest, 
threw back his cowl, and showed a round buUet head belonging to a 
man in the prímé of life. His close-shaven crown, surroonded by a 
drcle of stiff corled black hair, had something the appearance of a 
parísh pinfold begirt by its high hedge. The features expressed 
nothing of monastic ansteríty, or of ascetic príyations ; on the con- 
trary, it was a bold blöff countenance, with broad black eyebrows, a 
well-tumed forehead, and cheeks as round and vermilion as those of 
a trompeter, from which descended a long and curly black beard. 
Such a yisage, joined to the brawny form of the holy man, spoke 
rather of sirloins and haunches, than of pease and pulse. This in- 
congmity did not escape the guest. After he had with great difi- 
culty accomplished the mastication of a mouthful of the dried pease, 
he fonnd it absolutely necessary to request his pious entertainer to 
famish him with somé liquor ; who replied to Ins request by piacing 
before him a large can of the purest water from the fountain. 

" It is írom the well of Saint Dunstan," said he, " in which, betwixt 
smi and sun, he baptised fíve hundred heathen Danes and Brítons — 
blessed be his name !" And applying his black beard to the pitcher, 
he took a diaught much more moderate in quantity than his en- 
comium seemed to wdrrant. 
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** It seems to me, leverend father," said the knight, ^' tbat tbe 
small marsels which jou eat, together with this I10I7, bnt somewhat 
tiiin beverage, have thriven with 70a marvellonslj. You appear a 
man more fit to win ihe ram at a wrestling match, or the ring at a 
bout at qnarter-staf^ or the bucklers at a sword-plaj, than to linger 
ont jonr tíme in this desolate wildemeas, saying masses, and living 
npon parched pease and cold water." 

'* Sir Knight," answered the hermity " yoor thought^ liké thoae of 
the ignorant laity, are according to the flesh. It has pleased Our 
Lady and my patron saint to bless the pittance to which I restrain 
myself, evén as the pulse and water was bleased to the children 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, who drank the same rather than 
defile themselves with the wine and meats which were appointed 
them by the King of the Saracena." 

'^ Holy father/' said the knight, ** npon whose countenance it hath 
pleased Heaven to work snch a miracle, permit a sinfnl layman to 
crave thy name 1" 

" Thon mayst call me,** answered the hermit, " the Clerk of Cop- 
manhnrst, f or so am I termed in these parts. They add, it is true, 
the epithet holy, bnt I stand not upon that, as being imworthy of 
such addition. And now, valiant knight, may I pray ye for the name 
of my hononrable gaest 1" 

" Truly," said the knight, " Holy Clerk of Copmanhnrst, men call 
me in these parts the Black Knight — many, sir, add to it the epithet 
of Sluggard, whereby I am no way ambitions to be distingoished." 

The hermit could scarcely forbear from smiling at his guest's reply. 

" I see,'' said he, *^ Sir Sluggish Knight, ihat thou art a man of 
prudence and of coonsel ; and moreover, I see that my poor monastic 
faré likes thee not, accustomed, perhaps, as thou hast been, to the 
licence of courts and camps, and the luxnries of cities ; and now I 
bethink me, Sir Sluggard, that when the charitable keeper of this 
forest-walk left these dogs for my protection, and alsó those bnndles 
of forage, he left me alsó somé food, which, being imfít for mj nse, 
the very recollection of it had escaped me amid my more weighty 
meditationa." 

'' I dare be swom he did so,'' said the knight ; ** I was convinced 
that there was better food in the cell, Holy Clerk, since you íirst 
doflFed your cowl. Your keeper is ever a jovial fellow ; and nőne 
who beheld thy grinders contending with these pease, and thy throat 
flooded with this ungenial element, could see thee doomed to such 
horse-provender and horse-beverage" (pointing to the provisions 
upon the table), " and refrain from mending thy cheer. Let us see 
the keeper^B bounty, therefore, withoul d.e\a.^ " 
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The hermit cast a wistfol look npon the knight, in which there was 
a sort of comic ezpiession of heaitatáoiiy as if uncertain how far he 
shoTild act prudently in trosting his guest There was, however, 
as much of bold frankness in the knighf s countenance as was pos- 
fiihle to be expressed hj features. His smile, too, had something in 
it irresistiblj comic, and gave an assnrance of faith and loyalty, with 
which his hőst cotűd not refroin from Bympathising. 

Aíter exchanging a mute glancé or two, the hermit went to the 
íarther cdde of the hut, and opened a hutch, which was concoaled 
with great care and somé ingenuity. Out of the recesses of a dark 
doset, intő which this aperture gave admittance, he brought a large 
pasty, baked in a pewter platter, of unnsual dimenaions. This mighty 
dish he plaeed before his guest, who, using his poniard to out it open, 
lost no time in making himself acquainted with its contents. 

*' How long is it since the good keeper has been here V said the 
knight to his hőst, aíter having swallowed several hasty morsels of 
thifl reinforcement to the hermit's good cheer. 

^ Abont two months^" answered the father hastily. 

" By the true Lord," answered the knight, " everything in your 
hermitage is miraculons, Holy Clerk ; for I would have been swom 
that the &t bnck which fomished this venison had been runnlng on 
foot within the week." 

The hermit was somewhat discountenanced by this observation ; 
and, moreoYer, he made but a poor fígure while gazing on the 
diminution of the pasty on which his guest was making desperate 
inroads ; a warfEure in which his previous professions of abstinence 
left him no pretext for joining. 

** I have been in Palestine, Sir Clerk/' Fáid the knight, stopping 
short of a sudden, " and I bethink me it is a custom there that every 
hőst who entertains a guest shall assure him of the wholesomeness 
of hiB food by partaking of it along with him. Far be it from me 
to suspect so holy a man of aught inhospitable, nevertheless I will be 
highly bound to you would you comply with this Eastem custom." 

^* To ease your unnecessary scruples. Sir Knight, I will for once 
depart from my rule," replied the hermit. And as there were no 
forks in those days, his clutches were instantly in the bowels of the 
pasty. 

The ice of ceremony being once broken, it seemed matter of 
Tivalry between the guest and the entertainer which should display 
the best appetite | and although the former had probably fasted 
longest, yet the hermit fairly surpassed him. 

** Holy Clerk," said the knight, when his hunger was appeased, " I 
would gage my good hoiae jonder against a zeccihin.) Mi^dX ^i)i[i^ %sxsi& 
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honest keeper, to whom we are obliged for the venison, has lefb thee 
a stoup of wine or a ninlet of canary, or somé such trifle, by way oí 
ally to this noble pasty. This wonld be a drcnmstance, doubtless, 
totally tmworthy to dwell in the memory of so ligid an anchorite ; 
yet, I think, were you to search yonder crypt once more yon would 
find that I am right in my conjectnre." 

The hermit replied by a grin ; and retnming to the hntch, he pro- 
duced a leathem bottle, which might contain about fonr qnarta. He 
alsó broiight forth two large drinking cups, made out of the hom of 
the nms, and hooped with eüver. Having made this goodly provi- 
sión for washing down the supper, he seemed to think no fnrther 
ceremonioTis scruple necessary on his part ; bnt fílling both cnps, and 
saying, in the Saxon fashion, '' Wctes hady Sir Sluggish Enight !" 
he emptied his own at a draught. 

" Drmk hael, Holy Clerk of Copmanhnrst !** answered the warrior, 
and did his hőst reason in a similar brinimer. 

'' Holy Olerk/' said the stranger, after the fírst cup was thna swal- 
lowed, '* I cannot bnt marvel that a man possessed of snch thews and 
einews as thine, and who therewithal shows the talent of so goodly 
a trencher-man, shonld think of abiding by himself in this wilder- 
ness. In my jndgment, you are fitter to keep a castle or a fórt, eat- 
ing of the fat and drinking of the strong, than to live here upon 
pulse and water, or evén upon the charity of the keeper. At least, 
were I as thou, I should fínd myself both disport and plenty out of 
the king's deer. There is many a goodly herd in these forests, and 
a buck will never be missed that goes to the use of Saint Dunstan's 
Chaplain/* 

** Sir Sluggish Enight/' replied the Clerk, " these are dangerous 
words, and I pray you to forbear them. I am true hermit to the 
king and law, and were I to spoil my liege's game, I should be sure 
of the prison, and, an my gown saved me not, were in somé peril of 
hanging." 

" Nevertheless, were 1 as thou," said the knight, " I would take my 
walk by moonlight, when the foresters and keepers were warm in 
bed, and ever and anon — as I pattered my prayers — I would let fly a 
shaft among the herds of dun deer that feed in the glades. Besolve 
me, Holy Clerk, hast thou never practised such a pastime 1" 

^* Friend Sluggard,'' answered the hermit, ** thou hast seen all that 
can concem thee of my housekeeping, and something more than he 
deserves who takes up his quarters by yiolence. Credit me, it íb 
better to enjoy the good which God sends thee, than to be imperti- 
nently eurious how it comes. Fill thy cup and welcome ; and do not, 
Iprajr thee, hy fdrther impertinent luícyxme&^'^utme to show that 
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thou couldst hardly have made good tby lodging bad I been eamest 
to oppose thee." 

" By my faith/' said tbe knigbt, ** thou makest me more cnrious 
tban ever ! Thou art tbe most mysterious bermit I ever met ; and 
I will know more of tbee ere we part As for tby tbreats, know, boly 
man, thou speakest to one wbose trade it is to fiind out danger wber- 
ever it is to be met witb." 

'^ Sir Slugglsb Knigbty I drink to tbee/' said tbe bermit ; ** respect- 
ing thy Yalour mucb, but deeming wondious slightly of tby discretion. 
lí thou wilt take equal arms witb me, I will give tbee, in all friend- 
sbip and brotberly lőve, sucb suffidng penance and complete aBsolu- 
tion, tbat tbou sbalt not, for tbe next twelve montbs, sin tbe sin of 
ezcess of curiosity.'' 

The knigbt pledged him, and desired bim to name bis weapons. 

'* There is nőne," replied tbe bermit, '^ írom tbe scissors of Delilab, 
and the tenpenny nail of Jael, to tbe scimitar of Gbliab, at wbicb I 
am not a matcb for tbee. But if I am to make tbe election, what 
sayest thou, good friend, to tbese trinkets V* 

Thus speaking, be opened anotber butcb, and took out from it a 
couple of broadswords and bucklers, sucb as were used by tbe yeo- 
manry of tbe period. Tbe knigbt, wbo watcbed bis motions, ob- 
served tbat tbis second place of concealment was fumisbed witb two 
or three good longbows, a crossbow, a bundle of bolts for tbe latter, 
and balf-a-dozen sbeaves of arrows for tbe former. A barp, and 
otber matters of very uncanonical appearance, were alsó visible wben 
tbis dark recess was opened. 

" I promise tbee, brotber Clerk,** said be, " I will ask tbee no more 
offensiye questions. Tbe contents of tbat cupboard are an answer to 
all my inquiries ; and I see a weapon tbere'* (bére be stooped and 
took out tbe barp) " on wbicb I would more gladly prove my skiU 
witb tbee, tban at tbe sword and buckler." 

" I hope. Sir Knigbt," said tbe bermit, " tbou bast given no good 

rcason for tby surname of tbe Sluggard. I do promise tbee I suspect 

tbee grievously. Nevertbeless, tbou art my guest, and I will not 

put thy manbood to tbe proof witbout thine own free will. Sit tbee 

down, tben, and fiU tby cup ; let us drink, sing, and be merry. If 

tbou knowest ever a good lay, tbou sbalt be welcome to a nook of 

pasty at Copmanhurst so long as I sérve tbe cbapel of St. Dunstan, 

whicb, please God, sball be till I cbange my grey covering for one of 

green turf. But come, fill a flagon, for it will crave somé time to 

time tbe barp ; and nougbt pitcbes tbe voice and sbarpens tbe ear 

liké a cup of wine. For my part, I lőve to feel tbe grape at my very 

fínger-ends before tbej make tbe barp-strings ünkW 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 

At eve, wiihin yon Btndions nook, 

I ope my brass-embosaed book. 

Poitrayed with many a holy deed 

Of maityra crowned with heayenly meed ; 

Then, aa my taper wazes dlm, 

Ghant, ere I sleep, my measiűed hymo. 

• • • • • 

Who bat woald eaiit hts pomp away, 
To take my ataff and amiee grey. 
And to the world's tomultaons stage, 
Prefer the peacefal HnuarAOsr 

Wüurton, 

NoTWiTHSiANDiNa the piescription of the genial hermit^ with which 
his guest willingly complied, he íound it no easy matter to bnng the 
harp to hannonj. 

''Methinks, holj father," said he, ^'the instrument wants one 
fitring, and the rest have heen somewhat misosed.'' 

'' Aj, mark'st thou that 1" replied the hermit ; '' that ahows thee a 
master of the craft. Wine and wassail/' he added, giayely casting 
np his eyes — '' all the fault of wine and waasail ! I told Allan-a-Dale, 
the northem minstrel, that he wotűd damage the haip if he tonched 
it after the seventh cap, but he would not be controlled. Friend, I 
drink to thy successfol performance.'' 

So sayingy he took off his cup with much gravity, at the same time 
shaking his head at the intempeiance of the Scottish harper. 

The knight, in the meantime, had bronght tiie strings intő somé 
order, and after a short prelude, asked his hőst whether he wonld 
choose a sirvenU in the langoage of oc, or a ^ in the langoage of oui, 
or a vvrekd, or a baUad in the vulgar English."'*' 

*' A haliad, a haliad/' said the heimit, " against all the ocs and ouü 
of Francé. Downright English am I, Sir Knight^ and downright 
English was my patron St. Dnnstan, and scomed ac and oui, as he 
wonld have scomed the parings of the deyil's hoof— downright Eng- 
lish álone shall he sung in this celL'' 

''I wiU assay, then,'' said the knight, ''a haliad composed bya 
Saxon glee-man, whom I knew in Holy Land.** 

It speedily appeared that, if the knight was not a complete master 
of the minstrel art, his taste for it had at least heen oultiYated under 
the hest instractors. Art had taught him to soften the faults of a 
voice which had little compass, and was naturally rongh rather than 
mellow, and, in short, had done all that cnltare can do in snpplying 
natural defíciencies. His performance, therefore, might haye heen 
termed very respectable by abler judges than the hermit, especially 
as the knight threw intő the notea no^ a. ^<&^:^ qí «QÍrit, and now 
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of plaintíve entliusiasm, which gave force and energy to tlie verses 
which he sung. 

THE CRÜSADER'S RETÜRN. 

High deeds achieved of knightlj fame, 
From Palestine the champion came ; 
The croas upon his shoulders borne, 
Battle and blast had dimmed and toru. 
Each dint upon his háttered shield 
Was tokén of a foughten field ; 
And thos beneath his lady's bower, 
He snng, as feli the twilíght hour :— 

'* Joy to the fair I — thy knight behold, 
Returned from yonder land of gold ; 
Ko wealth he brings, nor wealth can need. 
Savé his good arms and battle-steed ; 
His spurs, to dash against a foe, 
His lance and sword to lay him low ; 
Such all the trophies of his toil, 
Snch — and the hope of Tekla's smile I 

'* Joy to the fair ! whose constant knight 
Her favoar fíred to feats of might ; 
Unnoted shall she not remain, 
Where meet the bright and noble train ; 
Minstrel shall sing and herald teli — 
' Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 
'Tis she for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed £eld at Ascalon ! 

** * Note well her smile ! — it edged the blade 
Which fifty wives to widows made, 
When, vain his strength and Mahound's spell, 
Iconinm*s turbaned Soldan feli. 
Seest thou her locks, whose sunny glow 
Half shows, half shades, her neck of snow ? 
Twines not of them one golden thread, 
But for its sake a Paynim bled. ' 

" Joy to the fair ! — my name unknown, 
Each deed, and all its praise thine own : 
Then, oh ! unbar this churlish gate, 
The night-dew falls, the hour is laté. 
Innred to Syria's glowing breath, 
1 feel the north breeze chili as death ; 
Let grateful lőve qnell maidén shame, 
And grant him bliss who brings thee íam^,''^ 
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During tliis performance, the hermit demeaned himself mucii liké 
a first-rate critic of the prosent day at a new opera. He reclined 
back upon liis scat, with his eycs half sbut ; now, folding his hands* 
and twistin«^ his thuiiibs, he seeiucd absorbed in attention, and anon, 
balaiiciiig his expandcd palins, he geiitly flouriahcd them iu time to 
the music At one or two favourite cadences, he threw inalittlo 
assistance of his owu, where the knight's voice seemed unable to 
carry the air so high as his worshipful taste approved. When the 
song was ended, the anchorite eniphatically declared it a good one, 
and well sung. 

" And yet," said he, " I think my Saxon conntrymen had herded 
long enough with the Normans to fali intő the tone of thcir melan- 
choly ditties. What took the honest knight from home 1 or what 
could he expect but to find his inistress agrecably engaged with a 
rival on his retum, and his screnade, as they call it, as litüe legardcd 
as the caterwauling of a cat in the gutter ? ^evertheless, Sir Knight^ 
I drink tliis cup to thce, to the success of all true lovers — I fear you 
are nőne/' he added, on observing ihat the knight (whose brain be^a 
to be beated with these repcated draughts) qnalified his flagon with 
tlie water pitcher. 

" Why," said the knight, " did you not teli me that this water waa 
from the well of your blessed patron, St Dunstan 1" 

" Ay, tnily," said the hermit, ** and many a hundred of pagans did 
he baptise there, but I never heard that he drank any of it. Every- 
thing should be put to its propcr use in this world. St Dunstan 
knew, as well as any one, the prerogatives of a jovial friar " 

And so saying, he rcached the harp, and entertained his gaest with 
the following chtiracteristic song, to a sort of derry-down choruay 
appropriate to an old English ditty.f 

THE BAREFOOTED FRIAR. 

ril give thee, good fellow, a twelvemonth or twain, 
To search Europe through, from Byzantiam to Spain ; 
But ne'er shall you fíiid, should you search till you tirc, 
So happy a man as tho Harefooted Friiir. 

Your knight for his lady pricks forth in carcer, 

And is bronght home at even-song pricked through with a spear ; 

I confess him in haste — for his lady desires 

No comfort on earth savé the Barefooted Friar's. 

t It may be proper to remind the reader, that tho ohorns of " derry down" is snp- 
posed to be as ancieQt, nut only as the times of the Hoptarchy, bat as those of Um 
Druids, &ná to have fumished tho churus to the hymas of thoso veuerable persons 
wbea tbey went to the wood to gather misUttluu. 
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Your monarch f — Pshaw 1 many a prince has been knowa 

To barter his robes for oar cowl and our gown, 

Bat whiüh of os e*er felt the idle decire 

To exchange for a crown the grey hood of a Fríar ! 

The Fríar has walked out, and where'er he has gone, 
The land and its fatness is marked for his own ; 
He can roam where he lists, he can stop when he tires, 
For e^ery mau's hoose is the Barefooted Friar's. 

He*8 expected at noon, and no wight till he coraes 
May profáné the great chair or the porridge of plams ; 
For the best of the cheer, and the seat by the fire, 
Is the nndenied right of the Barefooted Fríar. 

He's expected at night, and the pasty's made hot, 
They broach the brown ale, and they fíU the black pot. 
And the goodwife wonld wish the goodman in the mire. 
Ere he lacked a soft pillow, the Barefooted Friar. 

Long flourish the sandái, the cord, and the cope, 
The dread of the devil and trost of the Poi)e ; 
For to gather life's roses, nnscathed by the briar, 
Is granted alone to the Barefooted Friar. 

<< By my tioth/' said the knight, ** thou hast sung well and lustily, 
and in hig;h praise of thine order. And, talking of the devil, Holy 
Clerk, are you not afiraid.he may pay you a yisit during somé of yoiir 
oncanonical pastimes l'' 

** I nncanonical l'' answered the hermit ; *' I scorn the charge — I 
BcoizL it with my heels ! I sérve the duty of my chapel duly and 
tmly — Two masses daily, moming and evening, primes, noons, and 
vesperSy a/veSf credos, paters " 

^ Ezcepting moonlight nights, when the venison is in season/' said 
hisgaest. 

**Excqptü excipiendis/* replied the hermit, ''as our old abbot 
taught Jüe to say, when impertinent laymen shoold ask me if I kept 
every punctilio of mine order." 

" True, holy &ther/' said the knight ; '^ but the devil is apt to 
keep an eye on such exceptions ; he goes about, thou knowest, liké a 
Toaríng lion." 

** Let him roar here, if he dares," said the iriar ; *' a touch of my 
coid will make him roar as loud as the tongs of St. Dunstan himself 
did. I never feared man, and I as'little fear the devil and his imps. 
Saint Dunstan, Saint Dubric, Saint Winibald, Saint Winifred, Saint 
Swibert, Saint WUlick, not forgetting Saint T\ioinaa «^1Satí\.^«£A\s3cí 
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own poor merits to speed, I defy every devil of tliem, come cat and 
long taíL But to let you intő a secret, I never speak upon such sub- 
jects, my friend, until after moming vespers." 

He changed the conversation ; fást and furioos grew the mirtli of 
the parties, and many a song was exclianged betwixt them, when 
their revels were intemipted by a loud knocking at the door of the 
hermitage. 

The occasion of this interraption we can only exphdn by resoming 
the adventures of another set of our characters ; for, liké Old Ariosto, 
we do not pique ourselves upon continoing uniformly to keep com- 
pany with any one personage of onr dráma. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Away I onr joorney lies throagh deli and dingle, 
Where the blithe fáwn tríps by its timid mother, 
Where the broad oak, with intercepting bougbs, 
Chequers the sunbeam in the greenaward alley— 
Up and away ! — ^for lüvely patha are these 
To tread, when the glad sun is on hia throne ; 
Less pleasant, and less safe, when Cynthia*s lamp 
With doubtful gliinmer lights the dreary forest. 

BíPríék FmuL 

Whbn Cedric the Saxon saw his son drop down senseless in the 
lists at Ashby, his first impulse was to order him intő the custody 
and care of his own attendánts, but the words choked in his throat. 
He could not bring himself to acknowledge, in presence of such an 
assembly, the son whom he had renounced and disinherited. He 
ordered, however, Oswald to keep an eye upon him ; and directed 
that oficer, with two of his serfs, to convey Ivanhoe to Ashby as soon 
as the crowd had dispersed. Oswald, however, was anticipated in 
this good ofice. The crowd dispersed, indeed, but the knight was 
nowhere to be seen. 

It was in vain that Cedric's cupbearer looked around for his young 
master — ^he saw the bloody spot on whieh he had lately sunk down, 
but himself he saw no longer ; it seemed as if the fEÚries had con- 
veyed him from the spot. Perhaps Oswald (for the Saxons were very 
superstitious) might have adopted somé such hypothesis to account 
for Ivanhoe's disappearance, had he not suddenly cast his eye upon a 
person attired liké a squire, in whom he recognised the features of 
his fellow-servant Ourth. Anxious conceming his master's fate, and 
in despair at his sudden disappearance, the translated swineherd was 
Be&rc}áng for him every where, and had neglected, in doing so, the 
concealment on which his own aakly dft^ivi*^^ Qv«^^ daemed it 
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his duty to secnre Gurtli, as a fugitive of wbose íatc his master was 
to judge. 

Benewing Mb inquiries conceming the fate of Ivanhoe, the only 
infoimation which the cupbearer could collect írom the bystanden 
was, that the knight had been raised with care by certain well-attired 
groomSy and placed in a litter belonging to a lady among the spec- 
tators, which had immediately transported him out of the press. 
Oswald, on receiving this intelligence, resolved to retum to his 
master for forther instmctions, carrying along with him Qurth, whom 
he considered in somé sort as a deserter from the service of Cedric. 

The Saxon had been under very intense and agonising apprehen- 
sions conceming his son ; for Nature had asserted her rights, in spite 
of the patriotic stoicism which laboured to disown her. But no 
Booner was he informed that Ivanhoe was in careful, and probably in 
friendly hands, than the patemal anziety which had been excited by 
the dubiety of his fate gave way anew to the feeling of injured pride 
and resentment at what he termed Wilfred's filial disobedience. 
" Let him wander his way," said he — " let those leech his wounds for 
wliose sake he enconntered them. He is fitter to do the juggling 
tricks of the Norman chivalry than to maintain the fame and honour 
of his English ancestry with the glaive and brown-bill, the good old 
weapons of his country." 

** If, to maintain the honour of ancestry," said Rowena, who was 
present, '* it is sufficient to be wisc in council and brave in execution 
— to be holdest among the hold, and gentlest among the gentle, I 
know no voice, savé his father's " 

** Be silent, Lady Bowena !— on this subject only I hear you not. 
Prepare yourself for the Prince's festival : we have been summoned 
thither with unwonted circumstance of honour and of courtesy, such 
as the haughty Normans have rarely used to our race since the fatál 
day of Hastings. Thither will I go, were it only to show these proud 
Normans how little the fate of a son, who could defeat their bravest, 
can affect a Saxon.'' 

" Thither," said Rowena, " do I not go ; and I pray you to beware, 
lest what you mean for courage and obstinacy shall be accouuted 
hardness of heart." 

" Bemain at home, then, ungrateful lady," answered Cedric ; " thine 
is the hard heart, which can sacrifice the weal of an oppressed people 
to an idle and unauthorised attachment. I seek the noble Athelstane, 
and with him attend the banquet of John of Anjou." 

He went accordingly to the banquet, of which we have abeady 
mentioned the principal events. Immediately upon retirin^ fcoii\ 
the castí^ the Saxon thanea, with their attendanla, loo^LVowfc \ ^\A 
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ít wsa dniíi^ tbc boitle wiűch attended their ótnng 80 ihat Cediic, 
for the fet tíme, cárt hú ejt* npon tLe deserter Gnrtii. The noblc 
Saztfln had retmned £rom the hanqaet^ as we hare aeen, in no very 
pladd homonr, and wantcd bot a pretext for wxeaking his anger 
npon aome one. •'Tbc gyrea!* he aaid, "tbc gjrea !— Oswald— 
Handíbert ! 1>>^4 and ríllaíns ! wbr leare yc the kna^e nnfettered 1 " 

Witboot daríng to lemonstnile, the eompanions oí Gurth bound 
bim with a halter, aa the ieadie«t cord whidi oceorred. He snbmitted 
to the operatíon witboot lemonstnuiee, exeepi that, daiting a leproaeh- 
fol U>ok at hi8 maater, he said, ** This oomea of kmng yoor fle^h and 
blood better than mine own.'' 

** To horse, and forwaid !' eaid Cedric. 

^ It i« indeed fdll time * aaid tíie noble Alhelstane ; " for, if we 
ríde not the £aster, the wortbj Abbot WaUheoffis prepaiations for a 
rere-sopperf will be altogether spoiled." 

The travelleny howe^er, n«ed soch speed as to leach the convent 
of St. Withold before the apprehended evil took phuse. The Abbot, 
bimself of ancient Saxon descent, leceived the noble Saxons with the 
profose and exnberant hospitality of their nation, wherein they in- 
dalged to a kte^ or rather an early honr ; nor did they take leave of 
their reverend hőst the ncxt moming nntil they had shared with him 
a snmptnons refection. 

As the cavalcade left the conrt of the monasteiy, an incident hap- 
pened somewhat alarming to the Saxons^ who, of all people of Enrope, 
were most addicted to a snperstitious observance of omens, and to 
whose opinions can be traced most of those notions upon such subjects 
still to be ibund among our popolar antiquities. For, the Normans 
being a mixed race, and better informed according to the information 
of the times, had lost most of the snperstitious prejudices which their 
ancestors had brought from Scandinavia, and piqued themselves 
npon thinking freely on such topics. 

In the present instance, the apprehension of impending evil was 
iiispired by no less respectable a prophet than a large lean black dog, 
which, sitting upright, howlcd most piteously as the foremost riders 
loft the gate, and presently afterwards, barking wildly, and jumping 
to and fro, seemed bent upon attaching itself to the party. 

" I liko not that music, father Cedric," said Athelstane; for by this 
title of rospect he wos accustomcd to address him. 

" Nor I either, uncle," said Wamba ; " I greatly fear we shall have 
to pay the piper." 

" In niy mind," said A.thelstane, upon whose memory the Abbot's 

f A ren-Hupp^r wan a night inM\« and »oxiv«lVai«A %\|^tw\ k cAlUtioii, which 
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good ále (for Burton was already famous for that genial liquor) had 
made a favourable impresaion — "in my mind we had better turn 
back, and abide with the Abbot until the afternoon. It is unlucky 
to travel wliere your path is crossed by a moiik, a Lare, or a howlin{» 
dog, nntil you ha ve eaten your next meal." 

" Away !" said Cedric, impatiently ; " the day is already too short 
for OUT jonmey. For the dog, I know it to be the cur of the run- 
away slave Ourth, a useless fugitive liké its master/' 

So saying, and rising at the same time in his stirrups, impatient at 
the interruption of his joumey, he launched his javelin at poor Fangs 
— for Fangs it was, who, having traced his master thus far upon his 
stolen expedition, had here lost him, and was now, in his uncouth 
way, rejoicing at his reappearance. The javelin inflicted a wonnd 
upon the animal's shoolder, and narrowly missed pinning him to the 
earth ; and Fangs fled howling from the prcsence of the enraged 
thane. Gurth's heart swelled within him ; for he felt this meditated 
slaughter of his faithful adherent in a degree much deeper than the 
harsh treatment he had himself received. Having in vain attempted 
to raise his hand to his eyes, he said to Wamba, who, secing his 
master's ill humour, had prudently retreated to the rear, "I pray 
thee, do me the kindness to wipe my eyes with the skirt of tliy 
mantle ; the dúst offends me, and these bonds will not let me help 
myseK one way or another/' 

TVamba did him the service he required, and they rode side by side 
for somé time, during which Qiirth maintained a moody silence. At 
length he could repress his feelings no longer. 

" Friend Wamba," said he, " of all those who are fools enough to 
sérve Cedric, thou alone has dexterity enough to make thy foUy 
acceptable to him. Go to him, therefore, and teli him that neither 
for lőve nor fear will Gurth sérve him longer. He may strike the 
head from me — he may scourge me — he may load me with irons — 
hut henceforth he shall never compel me either to lőve or to obey 
him. Go to him, then, and teli him that Gurth the son of Beowulph 
renounces his servicc." 

" Assuredly," said Wamba, " fool as I am, I shall not do your fooVs 
errand. Cedric hath another javelin stuck intő his girdle, and thou 
knowest he does not always miss his mark." 

" I care not," replied Gurth, " how soon he makes a mark of me. 
Yesterday he left Wilfred, my young master, in his blood. To-day 
he has striven to kill before my face the only other living creature 
that ever showed me kindness. By St. Edmund, St. Dunstan, St. 
Withold, St. Edward the Confessor, and every other Saxon saint in 
the calendar" (íor Cedric never swore by any Üial \?íia tíq\. qí ^wkorcL 
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lineage, and all his household had the same limited devotion), " I 
will never forgive him !'' 

" To my thinking now," said the Jester, wliD was freqnently wont 
to act as peacemaker in the family, '^ our master did not propose to 
húrt Fangs, but only to aflöight him. For, if you observed, he rose 
in his stirmps, as thereby meaning to overcast the mark ; and so he 
would have done, but Fangs happening to bound up at the very 
moment, received a scratch, which I wül be bound to heal with a 
penn/s breadth of tar." 

" If I thought 80," said Gurth — " if I could but think so— but no — 
I saw the javelin was well aimed — I heard it whizz through the air 
with all the wrathful malevolence of him who cast it, and it quivered 
after it had pitched in the ground, as if with regret for having missed 
its mark. By the hog dear to St. Anthony, I renounce him !" 

And the indignant swineherd resumed his sulién silence, which no 
efforts of the Jester could again induce him to break. 

Meanwhile Cedric and Athelstane, the leaders of the troop, con- 
versed together ou the state of the land, on the dissensions of the 
royal fámily, on the feuds and quarrels among the Norman nobles, 
and on the chance which there was that the oppressed Sazons might 
be able to free themselves from the yoke of the Normans, or at least 
to elevate themselves intő national consequence and independence, 
during the civil convulsions which were likely to ensue. On this 
subject Cedric was all animation. The restoration of the indepen- 
dence of his race was the idol of his heart, to which he had willingly 
sacrificed domestic happiness and the interests of his son. But, in 
order to achieve this great revolution in favour of the native English, 
it was necessary that they should be united among themselves, and 
act under an acknowledged head. The necessity of choosing their 
chief from the Saxon blood-royal was not only evident in itself, but 
had been made a solemn condition by those whom Cedric had in- 
trusted with his secret plans and hopes. Athelstane had this quality 
at least ; and though he had few mentái accomplishments or talents 
to recommend him as a leader, he had still a goodly person, was no 
coward, had been accustomed to martial exercises, and seemed willing 
to defer to the advice of counsellors more wise than himself. Above 
all, he was known to be liberal and hospitable, and believed to be 
good-natured. But whatever pretensions Athelstane had to be con- 
sidered as head of the Saxon confederacy, many of that nation were 
disposed to prefer to his the title of the Lady Bowena, who drew her 
descent from Alfréd, and whose father, having been a chief renowned 
for wisdom, courage, and generosity, his memory was highly honoured 
hy hi3 oppreBBed countrymen. 
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It would have been no difficult thing for Cedric, had he been so 
disposed, to have placed himself at the head of a third party, as for- 
midable at least as any of the others. To counterbalance their royal 
descent, he had courage, activity, energy, and, above all, that devoted 
attachment to the canse which had procurcd him the építhet of Thb 
Saxon, and his birth was inferíor to nőne, excepting only that of 
Athelstane and his ward. These qualities, however, were unalloyed 
by the slightest shade of selfíshness ; and, instead of dividing yet 
íarther his weakened nation by forming a faction of his own, it 
was a leading part of Cedric's plán to extinguish that which already 
existed, by promoting a marriage betwixt Rowena and Athelstane. 
An obstacle occarred to this his favourite project, in the mutual attach- 
ment of his ward and his son ; and hence the originál cause of the 
banishmént of Wil&ed from the house of his íather. 

This stem measnre Cedric had adopted, in hopes that, during Wil- 
£red'8 absence, Bowenamight relinquish her preference,but in this hope 
he was disappointed ; a disappointment which might be attributed in 
part to the mode in which his ward had been educated. Cedric, towhom 
the name of Alfréd was as that of a deity, had treated the sole remain- 
ing scion of that great monarch with a degree of observance, such as, 
perhaps, was in those days scarce paid to an acknowledged princess. 
Bowena's will had been in almost all cases a law to his household ; and 
Cedric himself, as if determined that her sovereignty should be fully 
acknowledged within that little circle at least, seemed to take a pride 
in acting as the fírst of her subjects. Thus trained in the exercise not 
only of free will, bnt despotic authority, Eowena was, by her previous 
edncation, disposed both to resist and to resent any attempt to control 
her aíFections, or dispose of her hand contrary to her inclinations, and 
to assert her independence in a case in which evén those females who 
have been trained np to obedience and subjection are not nnfrequently 
apt to dispute the anthority of gnardians and parents. The opinions 
which she felt strongly, she avowed boldly ; and Cedric, who could / 
not free himself firom his habitual deference to her opinions, felt 
totally at a loss how to enforce his authority of guardian. 

It was in Tain that he attempted to dazzle her with the prospect 
of a visionary throne. Rowena, who possessed strong sense, neither 
considered Üs plán as practicable, nor as desirable, so far as she was 
concemed, conld it have been achieved. Without attempting to con- 
ccal her avowed preference of Wilfred of Ivanhoe, she declared that, 
were that favoured knight out of question, she would rather take 
refuge in a convent than share a throne with Athelstane, whom, 
having always despised, she now began, on account of the trouble 
she receivfiíJ on hia account, thoroughly to detest. 
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Nevertbeless, Cedric, whose opinion of woman's constancy was far 
from Btrong, persisted in using every means in his power to bring about 
tbe propoaed matcb, in whicb he conceived he was Tendering an import- 
ant service to the Sazon canse. The sudden and romantic appearance 
of his son in the lists at Ashby he had justly regarded as almost a 
death's blow to his hopes. His patemal affection, it is tme, had for 
an instant gained the victory over pride and patriotiam ; but both had 
retumed in full force, and under their joint operation he was now 
bent npon making a determined effort for the nnion of Athelstane 
and Eowena, together with expediting those othcr measnres which 
seemed necessary to forward the restoratíon of Saxon independencc. 

On this last subject, he was now labonring with Athelstane, not 
without having reason, evcry now and then, to lament liké Hotspur 
that he should have moved such a dish of skimmed milk to bo 
honourable an action. Athelstane, it is tnie, was vain enough, and 
loved to have his ears tickled with tales of his high descent, and of 
his right by inheritance to homage and sovereignty. But his petty 
vanity was sufficiently gratified by receiving this homage at the hands 
of his immediate attendants, and of the Saxons who approached him. 
If he had the courage to cncounter danger, he at least hated the 
trouble of going to seek it ; and while he agreed in the generál prin- 
ciples laid down by Cedric conceming the claim of the Saxons to inde- 
pendencc, and was still more easily convinced of his own title to 
reign over them when that independencc should be attained, yet 
when the mcans of asserting these rights came to be discussed, he 
was still " Athelstane the Unready," slow, irresolute, procrastinating, 
and unenterprising. The warm and impassioned exhortations of 
Cedric had as little effect upon his impassive temper as red-hot balls 
alighting in the water, which produce a little sound and smoke, and 
are instantly extinguished. 

If, leaving this task, wliich might be compared to spurring a tired 
jade, or to hammering upon cold irón, Cedric feli back to his ward 
Rowena, he received little more satisfaction from conferring with 
her ; for, as his presence interrupted the discourse between the lady 
and her favourite attendant upon the gallantry and fate of Wilfred, 
Elgitha failed not to revenge both her mistress and herself by re- 
curring to the overthrow of Athelstane in the lists, the most dis- 
agreeable subject which could greet the ears of Cedric To this 
sturdy Saxon, therefore, the day's joumey was fraught with all 
maniier of displeasuro and discomfort ; so that he more than once 
intemally cursed the toumament, and him who had prodaimed it, 
together with his own foUy in ever thinking of going thither. 
At noon, upon the motion oi A.\Aie\?>\aLíi^,\Xv^ VcaN^U^rs ^used iii a 
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woodland shade by a fountain, to repose their horses and partake of 
8ome provisionsy with which the hospitable Abbot had loaded a 
Bumpter mnle. Their repast was a pretty long one ; and these 
seveial inteimptions rendered it impossible for them to hope to 
reacli Rotherwood without travelling all night, a conviction which 
indnced them to proceed on their wav at a more haaty pace than 
they had hitherto nsed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A tratn of armed men, Bome noble dame 
Escorting (so their scattered words discovered, 
As anperceived I hang upon their rear), 
Are close at hand, and mean to pass the night 
Williin the castle. 

Orra, a Tragedy. 

The travellers had now reached the verge of the wooded country, 
and were abont to plunge intő its recesses, held dangerous at that 
tíme írom the number of outlaws whom oppressíon and poverty had 
driven to despair, and who occupied the forests in such large bands 
as cotűd easily bid defiance to the feeble police of the period. From 
these rovers, however, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, 
Gedríc and Athelstane accounted themselves secure, as they had in 
attendance ten servants, besides Wamba and Gurth, whose aid could 
not be counted npon, the one being a jester and the other a captive. 
It roay be added that, in travelling thus laté through the forest, 
Cedric and Athelstane relied on their descent and character as well 
as their conrage. The outlaws, whom the severity of the forest laws 
had reduced to this roving and desperate mode of life, were chiefly 
peasants and yeomen of Saxon descent, and were generally supposed 
to respect the persons and property of their conntrymen. 

As the travellers joumeyed on their way, they were al armed by 
repeated cries for assistance ; and when they rode up to the place 
from whence they came, they were surprised to find a horse-litter 
placed upon the ground, beside which sat a young woman, richly 
dressed in the Jewish fashion, while an old man, whose yellow cap 
proclaimed him to belong to the same nation, walked up and down 
with gestures expressive of the deepest despair, and wmng his hands, 
as if affected by somé strange disaster. 

To the inquiries of Athelstane and Cedric, the old Jew could for 
8ome time only answer by invoking the protection of all the patri- 
archs of the Old Testament successively against the sons of Ishmael, 
who were coming to smite them, hip and thigh, with the edge of the 
Bword. When he began to come to himseAi öii\i oi \\vv^ ^qtk^ q1 
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terror, Isaac of York (for it was our old friend) was at length able to 
explain that he had híred a body-gnard of six men at Ashby, to- 
gether with mules for carrying the litter of a sick Mend. This party 
had undertaken to escort hím as far as Doncaster. They had come 
thus far in safety ; but having received information from a wood- 
cutter that there was a strong bánd of outlaws lying in wait in the 
woods before them, Isaac's mercenaries had not only taken flight, 
but had carried off with them the horses which boré the litter, and 
left the Jew and his danghter, without the means either of defence or 
of retreat, to be plundered, and probably mnrdered, by the banditti, 
whom they expected every moment would bring down upon them. 
" Would it but please your valours," added Isaac, in a tone of deep 
humiliation, "to permit the poor Jews to travel under yonr safe- 
guard, I swear by the tables of our law, that never has fávour been 
conferred upon a child of Israel since the days of our captivity which 
shall be more gratefuUy acknowledged." 

" Dog of a Jew V* said Athelstane, whose memory was of that petty 
kind which stores up trifles of all kinds, but particularly trifling 
offences, " dóst not remember how thou didst beard us in the galleiy 
at the tilt-yard ? Fight or flee, or componnd with the outlaws as 
thou dóst list, ask neither aid nor company from us ; and if they rob 
oiily such as thee, who rob all the world, I, for mine own share, shall 
hold them right honest folk." 

Cedric did not assent to the severe proposal of his companion. 
" We shall do better/' said he, " to leave them two of our attendants 
and two horses to convey them back to the next village. It will 
diminish our strength but little ; and with your good sword, noble 
Athelstane, and the aid of those who remain, it will be light work for 
US to face twenty of those runagates." 

Rowena, somewhat alarmed by the mention of outlaws in force, 
and 80 near them, strongly seconded the proposal of her guardian ; 
but Rebecca, suddenly quitting her dejected posture, and making 
her way through the attendants to the palfrey of the Saxon lady, 
knelt down, and, after the Orientál fashion in addressing superiors, 
kissed the hem of Rowena's garment. Then rising, and throwing 
back her veil, she implored her, in the great name of the Qoá whom 
they both woishipped, and by that revelation of the Law upon 
Mount Sinai in which they both believed, that she would have com- 
passion upon them, and suffer them to go forward under their safe- 
guard. " It is not for myself that I pray this favour," said Rebecca ; 
" nor is it evén for that poor old man. I know that to wrong and to 
Bjx>il onr nation is a light fault, if not a merit, with the Chrístians ; 
aud what is it to us whether it \)e donei m \Xi^ ^v\.^,\il >ís\a \<^%i»^^^t 
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in the field ? But it is in the name of one dear to many, and dear 
evén to you, that I beseech you to let this sick person be transported 
wíth care and tendemcss onder your protection ; for, if eyil chance 
him, the last moment of your life would be embittered wíth regrct 
for denying tbat which I ask of you." 

The noble and solemn air with which Rebecca made this appeal 
gave it double weight wíth the fair Saxon. 

^The man is old and feeble/' she said to her guardian, 'HLe 
maidén young and beautiful, their friend sick and in peril of his life. 
Jew8 though they be, we cannot as Christians leave them in this 
extremity. Let them nnload two of the sumpter mules, and put the 
baggage behind two of the serfs. The mules may transport the litter, 
and we have led horses for the old man and his daughter/' 

Cediic readily assented to what she proposed, and Athelstane only 
added the condition ''that they should travel in the rear of tbe 
whole party, where Wamba,'' he said, '' might attend them with his 
shield of boar's brawn." 

** I have left my shield in the tilt-yard/' answered the Jester, " a.i 
has been the fate of many a better knight than myself." 

Athelstane coloured deeply, for such had been his own fate on the 
last day of the toumament ; while Rowena, who was pleased in thu 
same pioportion, as if to make amends for the brutal jest of her uni 
feeling snitor, requested Rebecca to ride by her side. 

'* It were not fit I should do so,'' answered Bebecca, with proud 
humility," where mysodety might be held a disgraceto my protectress." 

By this time the change of baggage was hastily achieved ; for the 
aingle word '' outlaws" rendered every one sufficiently alert, and the 
approach of twilight made the sound yet more impressivo. Amid 
the bustle, Ourth was taken from horseback, in the course of which 
lemoval he prevailed upon the Jester to slack the cord with which his 
arms were bound. It was so negligently refastened, perhaps inten- 
tionally, on the part of Wamba, that Qurth found no difficulty in 
freeing his arms altogether from bondage, and then, gliding intő the 
thicket, he made his escape from the party. 

The bustle had been considerable, and it was somé time before 
Gurth was missed ; for, as he was to be placed for the rest of the 
joumey behind a servant, every one supposed that somé other of his 
eompanions had him under his custody, and when it began to be 
whispered among them that Qurth had actually disappeared, they 
were under such immediate expectation of an attack írom the out- 
laws, that it was not held convenient to pay much attention to the 
circumstance. 

The path upon which the party travelled waa uoi? «o tímt^í^ ^a 
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not to Bilmit, with anj iort of conrenieQce, above tiro rideis abreast, 
and began to descend intő a dingle, ttavened hy a brook wboee banla 
were broken, Bwampy, and OTergrown with dwarf viUowa. CediJG 
and Atbelstane, who were at tbe head of tbeii retinuc, saw the riak 
of being attacked at thia paaa ; bnt neitber of tliem having bad moch 
proctice in war, no bettet mode of preventing the danger occnned to 
tbem than tbat tbey Bbould baíten tbrougb the deBle aa bat aa pos- 
sible. Advancing, tberefoK, withont mnch oider, theybadjoat cnweed 
the brook with a part of tbeír followeis, wben they were amailed in 
front, flank, and rear at once, with an iiupetnositf to wbich, in tbeír 
confuaed and ill-prepared condition, ít woa impoasible to offer effectnal 
reúatance. Theahontof "A white dragon] — a wbitediagon I — Saiut 
George for meny England !" war-crieí adopted hj tbe amailanta as 
belonging to tbeii assumed chatacter of Sazon ontlawí, was heard on 
every üde, and on eveij üde enenües appeared witb a rapídity üf 
ad u ce and attack which eecioed to multiply their Dambei& 




Both tbe Saxon cbie& were made prisonera at tbe aame mament, 
and each ander circumstanceg eipreesive of his cbaracter. Cediic, 
tbe inatant that an enemy appeared, launched at him bis renudning 
javelin, whích, taking better eSect than. that which he bad hmled at 
Fangs, nailed the mui agLtihst an oak-tree that bappened to be doee 
bebind btm. Tbus fai auccesaful, Cedric apnrred hia horse againat a 
aecond, drawing hís sword at tbe aame time, and stiikiiig with ancb 
inconsiderate fury, that his weapon encountered a tbick bianch wbicb 
hang orer hím, and he waa dÍBarmeiiV^ ^.^\« '^Wce of bia owa blow. 
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He waa instantly mode priaoner, and puUed from his borsé by two or 
tíuee of the banditti who CIowd(^d around hím. Atheldtone shared 
his captivity, his bridle having been seizcd, and he himself forcibly 
diamounted, long before he could draw his weapon, or assume any 
postaié of effectnal defence. 

The attendants, embarrassed with baggage, surpriscd and terrified 
at the &te of their masters, feli an easy prey to the assailauts ; while 
the Lady Rowena, in the centre of the cavalcadc, and the Jew and 
his daoghter in the rear, experienced the same misfortune. 

Of all the train nőne escaped ezcept Wamba, who showed upon 
the occasion much more courage than those who pretended to greater 
sense. He poasessed himself of a sword belonging to oue of the 
domesticS) who was jnst drawing it with a tardy and irresolute hand, 
laid it about him liké a lion, drove back several who approached him, 
and made a brave thongh ineffectnal attempt to síicconr his master. 
Finding himself overpowered, the Jester at length threw himself 
finom his horse, plunged intő the thicket, and, favoured by the generál 
confusion, escaped from the scene of action. 

Yet the valiant Jester, as soon as he found himself safe, hesitated 
more than once whether he shonld not tum back and share the cap- 
tivity of a master to whom he was sincerely attached. 

^ I have heard men talk of the blessings of freedom,'' he said to 
himself ''but I wish any wise man wonld teach me wliat use to 
make of it now that I have it.^ 

As he pronouneed these words aloud, a voice very near him called 
out in a low and cantions tone, *' Wamba !'' and, at the same time, a 
dogy which he recognised to be Fangs, jnmped up and fawned upon 
him. ** Qnrth !" answered Wamba, with the same caution, and the 
swineherd immediately stood before him. 

" What is the matter V said he eagerly ; " what meau these cries, 
and that clashing of swords V* 

** Only a trick of the times,** said Wamba ; " they are all prisouers." 

" Who are prisoners V* exclaimed Gurth, impatiently. 

** My lord, and my lady, and Athelstane, and Hundibert, and 
Oswald." 

" ín the name of Gkxi ! *' said Gurth, " how came they prisoners ? — 
and to whom ]" 

** Our master was too ready to fight," said the Jester ; " and Athel- 
stane was not ready enough, and no other person was ready at all. 
And they are prisoners to green cassocks and black visors. And they 
lie all tnmbled about on the green, liké the crab-apples that. you sbake 
down to your swine. And I would laugh at it," said the honest Jester, 
" if I could for weeping." And he shed tears of unfei^^^ Wittwí. 
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Qurtli's conntenaiice kindled. " Wamba,'' he said, '* tliou hast a 
weapoiky and thy heart was ever stionger than thy bram — we are 
onlj two— bnt a sadden attack from men of resolutioii will do mucii 
— foUow me !* 

*' Whither ? — and for what pnipose ]" said the Jester. 

" To rescne Cedric/' 

" Bnt jou have renounced his service but now," said Wamba. 

" That,'' said Qurtb, " was but while he was fortunate— foUow me !" 

As the Jester was about to obey, a third peiaon suddenly made his 
appearance, and commanded them both to halt. From his diess and 
armsy Wamba would have conjectured him to be one of thoee outlaws 
who had just assailed his master ; but, besides that he wore no mask, 
the glittering baldric across his shoulder, with the rich bugle-horn 
which it supported, as well as the calm and commanding expression 
of his Yoice and manner, made him, notwithstanding the twilight, 
recognise Lockslej.the jeoman, who had been victoiious, under such 
disadvantageous circumstances, in the contest for the prize of archery. 

^ What is the meaning of all this 1" said he ; *' or who is it that rifle, 
and ransom, and make prísoners in these forests V* 

** Tou may look at their cassocks close hj/* said Wamba, " and see 
whether thej be thy children's coats or no — for they are as liké thine 
own as one green pea-cod is to another." 

" I will leam that presentlv,** answered Locksley ; ** and I charge 
ye, on pearl of your lives, not to stir from the place where ye stand 
until I have retumed. Obey me, and it shall be the better for you 
and your masters. Yet stay, I must render myself as liké these men 
as possible." 

So saying, he unbuckled his baldric with the bugle, took a feather 
from his cap, and gave them to Wamba ; then drew a vizard from his 
pouch, and, repeating his charges to them to stand fást, went to 
execute his purposes of reconnoitring. 

" Shall we stand fást, Qurth f " said Wamba, " or shall we e'en 
give him leg-bail ? In my foollsh mind, he had all the equipage of 
a thief too much in readineas to be himself a true man." 

" Let him be the devil," said Qurth, " an he will. We can be no 
worse of waitíng his retum. If he belong to that party, he must 
already have given them the alarm, and it will avaü nothing either 
to fíght or fly. Besides, I have laté ezperience that arrant thieves 
are not the worst men in the world to have to deal with." 

The yeoman retumed in the course of a few minutes. 

" Friend Qurth/' he said, " I have mingled among yon men, and 
have leamt to whom they belong, and whither they are bound. There 
is, I think, no chance that they will proceed to any actnal violence 
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against their prísoners. For three men to attempt tliem at this 
moment weie little else tban madness ; for thej are good men of 
war, and have, as sach, placed sentinels to give the alann when anj 
one appioaches. But I trust soon to gather such a forco as may 
act in defianee of all their precautionB ; you are both scrvants, and, 
as I think, íaithfal Bervants, of Cedric the Sazon, the friend of the 
riglits oí Engtishmen. He shall not want English hands to help hím 
in this eztrennty. CoiHe then with me, untíl I gather more aíd.'' 

Bo a&yiDg, he walked through the wood at a great pace, followed 
hj the Jester and the swineherd. It was not consistent with Wamba's 
huinour to travel long in silence. 

** I think," said he, looking at the baldric and bugle which he stiU 
carriedy/'that I eaw the arrow shot which won this gay prize, and 
thot not 80 long sinee as Ohristmas." 

" And 1,'^ said Qurth, ** could take it on my halidome that I have 
heard the voice of the good yeoman who won it by night as well as 
by day, and that the moon is not three days older since I did so." 

'' Mine honest Mends," replied the yeoman, " who, or what I am, 
is little to.the present purpose ; shoidd I free your inaster, yoa will 
haYe reason to think me the best friend you have ever had in your 
lives. And whether I am known by one name or another — or whether 
I can draw a bow as well or better than a cow-keeper, or whether it 
is my pleasore to walk in sonshine or by moonlight, are matters 
which^ as they do not concem you, so neither need ye busy your- 
selyes zespeoting them.'' 

*' Onr heads are in the lion's mouth,'' said Wamba, in a whisper to 
Gnrth, " get them out how we can." 

" Hush — ^be silent,'' said Qurth, " Oífend him not by thy folly, 
and I trust sincerely that aU wiU go well." 



CHAPTER XX. 

.Wben autumn nights were long and drear, 
And forest walks were dark and dim, 
How Bweefly on the pilgrim's ear 
Was wont to steal the hermit*s hymn 1 

Devotlon borrows Music's tone. 

And Music took DeTotion's wing ; 
And, liké the bird that hails the sun, 

They soar to heaven, and soaring sing: 

■ The Hecmü of St. Clemenfs WtXL 

It was after three hours* good walking that the servants of Cedric 
with their mysterious guide, arrived at a small opening in the foreat, 
in the centre of whiái grew an oak-tree of eiioTixio\:LS xaa^'stox.^fe^ 

M 
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thro\dng its twisted branchea in every direction. Beneath tliis tree 
four or tive yeomen lay stretched on. the ground, while another, as 
sentinel, walked to and £ro in the moonlight shade. 

Upon hearing the sound of feet approaching, the watch instantly 
give the alarm, and the sleepers as suddenly started up and bent 
their bows. Six arrows placed on the string were pointed towards 
the quarter from which the travellers approached, when their gaide, 
being recognised, was welcomed with every tokén of respect and at- 
tachment, and all signs and fears of a rongh reception at once snbsided. 

** Where is the Miller V* was his first question. 

" On the road towards Rotherham." 

" With how many 1" demanded the leader, for snch he seemed to be. 

" With six men, and good hope of booty, if it please St. Nicholas." 

** Devoutly spoken," said Locksley ; ** and where is Allan-a-Dale V 

" Walked np towards the Watling-street, to watch for the Prior 
of Jorvaulx." 

" That is well thonght on alsó," replied the captain ; — " and where 
istheFriar?" 

" In his cell." 

" Thither will I go," said Locksley. " Disperse and seek yonr 
conipanions. CJoUect what force you can, for there's game afoot that 
mnst be hunted hard, and will tum to bay. Meet me here by day- 
break. And stay," he added, " I have forgottén what is most neces- 
sary of the whole. Two of you take the road qnickly towards Tor- 
quilBtone, the Castle of Front-de-Bceuf. A set of gallants, who have 
been masqnerading in such guise as onr own, are carrying a bánd of 
prisoners thither. Watch them closely, for evén if they reach the 
castle before we coUect onr force, onr hononr is concemed to pnnish- 
them, and we will find means to do so. Keep a close watch on them — 
therefore ; and despatch one of your comrades, the lightest of foot 
to bring the news of the yeomen thereabout." 

They promised implicit obedience, and departed with alacrity oi 
their different errands. In the meanwhile, their leader and his twt 
companions, who now looked upon him with great respect as well 
somé fear, pursued their way to the chapel of Copmanhurst. 

When they had reached the little moonlit glade, having in fron 
the reverend, though niinous chapel, and the rude hermitage, so wel — — 
suited to ascetic devotion, Wamba whispered to Ourth, " If this b— — 
the habitation of a thief, it makes good the old proverb, the neare== 
the church the farther from God. And by my cockscomb," he add( 
** I think it be evén so — hearken but to the black sanctus which the; 
are singing in the hermitage !'' 
In fact, tűe anchorite and "his gae%\. ^«t^ ^e^ÍOTtain^, at the 
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extent of their veiy po^'eiful longs, an old drmking song, of wliich 
this was the bortheu : — 

•* Come, trowl the brown bowl to me, 
Bully boy, bnlly boy, 
Come, trowl the brown bowl to me : 

Ho 1 jolly Jei^kin, I spy a knave in drinking, 
Come, trowl the brown bowl to me. " 

'^ Now that is not ül song/' said Wamba, who had thrown in a few 
of hia own flouriahes to help out the chorus. *' £ut who, in the 
sainfa name, ever ezpected to have heard Buch a jolly chant come 
from ont a hennit's cell at midnight !" 

" Marry, that should I," said Qurth, " for the jolly Clerk of Cop- 
manhurst is a known man, and kills hali the deer that are stolen in 
this walk. Men say that the keeper has complained to his official, 
and that he will be stripped of his cowl and cope altogether, if he 
keep not better order." 

While they were thus speaking, Locksley's loud and repeated 

knocks had at length disturbed the anchorite and his guest. *' £y 

my beads,'' said the hermit, stopping short in a grand flourish, ^* here 

come more benighted guests. I would not for my cowl that they 

fonnd OS in this goodly exercise. Ali men have their enemies, good 

Sir Slnggard ; and there be those malignant enough to construe the 

hospitable refreshment which I have been offering to yon, a weary 

trayellery for the matter of three short hours, intő sheer drunkenness 

and debaucheiy, vices alike alien to my profesaion and my disposition.'' 

** Base calumniators !" repHed the knight ; *' I would I had the 

chastising of them. Nevertheless, Holy Clerk, it is true that all 

have their enemies ; and there be those in this very land whom I 

would rather speak to through the bars of my helmet than barefaced/' 

** Get thine irón pot on thy head then, friend Slnggard, as quickly 

aa thy nature will permit," said the hermit, " while I remove these 

pewter flagons, whose laté contents run strangely in mine own pate ; 

and to drown the clatter — ^for, in faith, I feel somewhat unsteady — 

strike intő the tnne which thou hearest me sing ; it is no matter for 

the words — I scarce know them myself." 

So si^ng, he struck up a thnndenng De profundis cíamavi, under 
cover of which he removed the apparátus of their banquet ; while the 
knight, laughing heartily, and arming himself all the while, assisted 
lüB hőst with his Yoice from time to time as his mirth permitted. 

** What devil's matins are you after at this hour V* said a yoice from 
^thout. 

" Heaven forgive you, Sir Traveller ! " said the hermit, whose own 
nőise and perhapa hia noctumal potationa prevent^d. Icoxki Tft<!)(^^gEÁar 
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ing acc^ta which weie tolenblj Tamlliar to hím — " Wend on yoar 

way, in the uome of Gtod and Saint Dnnfiton, and diatuib not tite 

devotdonB of me and m7 bolj brotber." 

" Mad priest," answeréd the voiee bom without, " open to Lockaley ! " 

" All'a aafe — aU'e right," taxd the hennit to hü companion. 

" Bnt vho is he t" said the Black Knight ; " it importé me much 

" Who i£ he í" answered the hennit ; " I teli the« he ie a ^ead" 

" Bnt what friend 1" answered the knigbt ; " ior he may be friend 
to thee and nőne of mine." 

"What friend 1" replied the hennit; "that, now, ii ona of the 
qnestions tbat íb more aaMlj aaked than answered. What Mend Í — 
whj, he ie, now that I bethink me a liUlc, the rer; same houeat 
keeper I told thee of a while aince." 

" Ay, Hs honeet a keeper aa ihou art a piooa hermit," replied the 
Imight, " I donbt it not. But undo the dooi to hím before he beat it 
from its hinges." 

The dc^ in the meantime, which had made a dreadfol baying at 
the commenceiueat of the diatnibance, aeemed now to recogniee the 
Toice of Tiini who atood without ; íot, totaiíj cbai^png their manner, 
they s^atched and whined at the door, aa ií intercedisg for hú 




admiancm. The hennit apeedily unholted hia pgttkl, and adinitted 
Locksley, with hia two companiona. 
" Whj, hermit," waa the yeomon'a firit qnestion, aa soon u he 
bebeld the kníght, "what'boon ocnn'pKiÁon'Nu^'Cais^'iuaftV 
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" A brotlier of oiix order," replied the friar, shaking his head ; *' we 
have been at our orisons all night/' 

*' He is a monk of the chorcli militant, I think/' answered Locks- 
ley ; " and there be more of tbem abroad. I teli thee, friar, thou 
must lay down the rosary and take ap the quarter-staff ; we shall 
need eyeiy one of our meny men, whether clerk or layman ; but/' 
he added, taking him a step aside, ''art thou mad, to give ad- 
mittance to a knight thou dóst not know ] Ha&t thou forgót our 
articles V 

" Not know him !" replied the friar, boldly ; " I know him as well 
as the beggar knows his dish." 

** And what is his name, then V* demanded Locksley. 

** His name,* said the hermit— " his name is Sir Anthony of 
Scrablestone — as if I would drink with a man and did not know his 
name V 

*< Thou hast been drinking more than enough, friar/' said the 
woodsman, *' and, I fear, prating more than enough too." 

" Qood yeoman," said the knight, coming forward, "be not wroth 
with my merry hőst. He did but aíford me the hospitál! ty which I 
would haye compelled from him if he had refused it/' 

" Thou compel l" said the friar ; ** wait but till I have changed 
tliis giey gown for a green cassock, and if I make not a quarter-staff 
ring twelye upon thy pate, I am neither true clerk nor good woodsman.'' 

While he spoke thus, he stript off his gown, and appeared in a 
close black buckram doublet and drawers, over which he speedily did 
on a cassock of green, and hőse of the same colour. " 1 pray thee 
tross my points," said he to Wamba, " and thou shalt have a cup of 
sack for thy labour." 

" Qramercy for thy sack," said Wamba ; " but think'st thou it is 
lawfol for me to aid you to transmew thyself from a holy hermit intő 
& sinful forester l** 

" Never fear," said the hermit ; " I will but confess the sins of my 
green cloak to my greyfriar's frock, and all shall be well again." 

** Ámen l" answered the Jester ; " a broadcloth penitent should 
have a sackcloth confessor, and your frock may absolve my motley 
doublet intő the bargain." 

So saying, he accommodated the friar with his assistance in tylug 
^^^e endless number of points, as the laces which attached the hőse to 
^^e doublet were then termed. 

WTiile they were thus employed, Locksley led the knight a little 
^Pait, and addressed him thus : — " Deny it not, Sir Knight — you are 
**ö who decided the victory to the ad van tagé of the Eu^^Vv ^ajajai&\» 
^e stran^eiar on the second day of the toumameut. aV. A.^^^^ ?* 
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'^ And what foUows, if you gucss tmly, good yeoman f leplied the 
knigbt 

'' I should in that case hold you,** replied the jeGoan, " a Mend to 
the weaker party." 

'^ Síich íb the duty of a tme knight at least,** replied the Black 
Champion ; *^ and I would not wülingly that there were reason to 
tbink otherwise of me." 

" But for my purpose," said the yeoman, " thou shonldst he as well 
a good Englishman as a good knight ; for that which I have to Bpeak 
of concems, indeed, the duty of eveiy honest man, but is more 
especially that of a true-bom native of England.^ 

" You can speak to no one," replied the knight, ** to whom England, 
and the life of every Englishman, can be dearer than to me." 

" I would willingly believe so," said the woodsman, " forneverl 
this country such need to be supported by those who lőve her. Hear 
me, and I will teli thee of an enterprise, in which, if thou be'st really 
that which thou seemest, thou mayest take an honouiable pait A 
bánd of villains, in the disguise of better men than themselyes, 
made themselves master of the person of a noble Englishman, 
Cedric the Saxon, together with his waid, and his fiiend Athelstane 
of Coningsburgh, and have transported them to a castle in this foiest, 
called Torquilstone. I ask of thee, as a good knight and a good 
Englishman, wilt thou aid in their rescue?*' 

" 1 am bound by my vow to do so," replied the knight ; " but I 
would willingly know who you are, who rcquest my assistance íb 
their behalf?" 

" I am," said the forester, " a nameless man ; but I am the friend 
of my country, and of my country's fnends. With this account of 
me you must for the present remain satisfíed, the more espedaUy 
since you yourself desire to continue unknown. Believe, however, 
that my word, when pledged, is as inviolate as if I wore golden sptrs. 

" 1 willingly believe it," said the knight ; " I have been accustomed 
to study men's countenances, and I can reád in thine honesty and 
resolution. I will, therefore, ask thee no further questions, but aid 
thee in setting at freedom these oppressed captives ; which done, Itrost 
we shall part better acquainted, and well satisfied with each other." 

" So," said Wamba to Qurth — for the friar being no w folly equippedí 
the Jester, having approached to the other side of the hut, had heard 
the conclusion of the conversation — "so we have got a new ally» 
I trust the valour of the knight will be truer metál than the rehgioö 
of the hermit, or the honesty of the yeoman ; for this Locksley looks 
Üke a hom deer-stealer, and the piiest liké a. lusty hypocrite." 
''Hold thy peace, Wamba," BaiOi GxmWí^ ^'\\. mvj ^Xs^^a^Jaa^ 
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doet gaess ; but were the homed devil to rise and profifer me his 
assistance to set at liberty Cedríc and the Lady Rowena, I íear I 
Bhonld hardly have religion enough to refuse the foul fiend's offer, 
and bid him get behind me." 

The &iar was now completely accoutred as a yeoman, with sword 
and buckler, bow and quiver, and a strong partisan over his shoulder. 
He left his cell at the head of the party, and, having carefnlly locked 
the door, deposited the key under the threshold. 

" Art thou in condition to do good service, friar ]" said Locksley ; 
" or does the brown bowl still run in thy head 1" 

" Not more than a draught of St. Dunstan's fountain will allay," 
answered the príest ; " something there is of a whizzing in my brain, 
and of instability in my legs, but you shall presently see both pass 
away.** 

So saying, he stepped to the stone basin, in which the waters of the 
fountain as they feli förmed bubbles which danced in the white 
moonlight, and took as long a draught as if he had meant to exhaust 
the spring. 

" When didst thou drink as deep a draught of water before, Holy 
Clerk of Copmanhurst?'' said the Black Knight. 

" Never since my wine-butt leaked, and let out its liquor by an 
ill^al vént/' replied the friar, " and so left me nothing to drink but 
my patron's bounty here." 

Then plunging his hands and head intő the fountain, he washed 
£x)m them all marks of the midnight revei. 

Thus refreshed and sobered, the jolly priest twirled his heavy 
partisan round his head with three fíngers, as if he had been balanc- 
ing a reed, exclaiming at the same time, ^'Where be those falsé 
lavishers, who carry off wenches against their will ? May the foul 
fiend fly ofif with me, if I am not man enough for a dozen of them." 

*' Swearest thou, Holy Clerk 1" said the Black Knight. 

" Clerk me no clerks," replied the transformed priest ; " by Scdnt 
George and the Dragon, I am no longer a shaveling than while my 
frock is on my back. When I am cased in my green cassock, I will 
drink, swear, and woo a láss with any blithe forester in the West 
Kiding." 

" Come on, Jack Priest," said Locksley, " and be silent ; thou art 
as noisy as a whole convent on a holy eve, when the Father Abbot 
has gone to bed. Come on you, too, my masters, tarry not to talk of 
it — I say, come on, we must collect all our forces, and few enough 
we shall have, if we are to storm the Castle of Reginald Front-de- 
Bceuf." 

" What ! is it Front-de-Bceuf," said the Black. Kió^X.^ " níV^\ísa 
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stopped on the king's highway the king's liege tmbjectsl Is he 
turnéd thief and oppressor 1" 

** Oppressor he ever was," sald Locksley. 

*' And for thief," said the priest, " I doubt if ever he were evén 
half so honest a man as many a thief of my acqoaintance." 

" Move on, priest, and be silent," said the yeoman ; " it were better 
you led the way to the place of rendezvous, than say what shoold be 
left unsaid, both in decency and prudence," 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Alas, how many honn and yeara have passed, 
Blnce hnmaD«forms have ronnd this table sate, 
Or lamp, or taper, on its surface gleamed I . 
Mothinjcs I hear Uie soond of time long passed 
Still murmaring o'er us, in the lofty void 
Of these dark arches, like the ling'rlng voices 
Of those who long within their gravea have slept. 

Orra, a Tragedy. 

While these measures were taking in behalf of Cedric and his com- 
panion, the armed men by whom the latter had been seized hurried 
their captives along towards the place of security where they intended 
to imprison them. But darkness came on fást, and the paths of the 
wood seemed but imperfectly known to the marauders. They were 
compelled to make several long halts, and once or twice to retum on 
their road to resume the direction which they wished to pursue. The 
summer morn had dawned upon them ere they could travel in full 
assuranoe that they held the right path. But conftdence retumed with 
light, and the cavalcade now moved rapidly forward. Meanwhile, the 
following dialogue took place between the two leaders of the banditti. 

" It is time thou shouldst leave us, Sir Mauriee," said the Templar 
to De Bracy, " in order to prepare the second part of thy mystery. 
Thou art next, thou knowest, to act the Knight Deliverer." 

" I have thought better of it," said De Bracy ; ** I will not leave 
thee till the prize is fairly deposited in Front-de-Bceufs castle. 
There will I appear before the Lady Rowena in mine own shape, 
and trust that she will set down to the vehemence of my passión the 
violence of which I have been guilty.*' 

" And what has made thee change thy plán. De Bracy V replied 
the Knight Templar. 

" That concerns thee nothing," answered his companion. 

" I would hope, however, Sir Knight," said the Templar, " that 
this alteration of measures arises froin no suspicion of my honourabla 
meaning, suoh as Fitzurse endeavowted Yo m?X.\\. ycAjö ^k^ac," 
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** My thonglits are my own," answered De Bracy ; " the fiend 
langhs, they Bay, when one thief robs another ; and we know that 
were he to spit fíre and brimstone instead, it would never prevent a 
Templar from following his bent." 

*' Or the leader of a Free Comp^y/' answered the Templar, *^ from 
dreading, at the hands of a comrade and Mend, the injustice he does 
to all mankúid." 

*^ This is unprofítable and perilous recrimination)" answered De 
Bracy ; " suffice it to say, I know the morals of the Temple Order, 
and I will not give thee the power of cheating me out of the fair prey 
for which I have ron such risks." 

** Pshaw !*' replied the Templar, " what hast thou to fear 1 Thou 
knowest the vows of our order." 

" Bight well," fiaid De Bracy, " and alsó how they are kept. Come, 
Sir Templar, the laws of gallantry have a liberal interpretation in 
Palestine, and thia is a case in which 1 will trost nothing to your 
conscience." 

" Hear the tmth, then/* said the Templar ; " I care not for your 
blue-eyed beanty. There is in that train one who will make me a 
better mate." 

<< Whot ! wonldst thou stoop to the waiting damsel V* said De Bracy. 

" No, Sir Eoiight,'' said the Templar, haughtily. '* To the waiting 
woman will I not stoop. I have a prize among the captives as lovely 
as thine own." 

" By the miafls, thou meanest the fair Jewess !" said De Bracy. 

*' And if I do,'' said Bois-Guilbert, '' who shall gainsay me V 

" No one that I know," said De Bracy, " unless it be your vow of 
celibacy, or a check of consdence for an intrigue with a Jewess." 

"For my vow," said the Templar, "our Grand Master hath 
gianted me a dispensation. And for my conscience, a man that has 
elaiii three hundred Saracens need not reckon up every little failing, 
hke a viUage girl at her íirst confession upon Good Friday eve." 

** Thou Imowest best thine own privileges," said De Bracy. " Yet 
I Would have swom thy thoughts had been more on the old usurei-'s 
money-bags than on the black eyes of the daughter." 

" I can admire both," answered the Templar ; " besides, the old 
Jew is but half prize. I must share his spoils with Front-de-Boeuf, 
^^o will not lend us the use of his castle for nothing. I must have 
^Haething that I can term exclusively my own by this foray of ours, 
*^d I have fixed on the lovely Jewess as my peculiar prize. But, now 
^bou knowest my drift, thou wilt resume thine own originál plán, 
^^U thou not ] Thou hast nothing, thou seest, to fear from my in- 

^ífp.rpnfift." 
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" No," replied De Bracy, " I will remain beside my pme. What 
thou sayest is passing tme, but I liké not the privüeges acquired by 
the dispensation of the Grand Master, and the merít acquired by tbe 
slaughter of three bundred Saracens. You bave too good a rígbt to 
a free pardon to render you very Bcrupulous about peccadiUoes.'' 

While this dialogue was proceeding, Cedric was endeavouríng to 
wríng out of tbose who guarded bim an avowal of tbeir cbaracter 
and purpose. *' Tou ebould be Englidhmen,'' eaid he ; ** and yet, 
Bacred Heaven ! you prey upon your countrymen as if you were very 
Normans. You should be my neighbours, and, if so, my Mends ; for 
which of my English neighbours ha ve reason to be otherwise ? I teli 
ye, yeomen, that evén those among ye who ha ve been bianded with 
outlawry ha ve had from me protection ; for I have pitied their 
niiseríes, and cursed the oppression of their tyrannical nobles. What, 
then, would you have of me ? or in what can this violence sérve ye ? 
Ye are worse than brute beasts in your actions, and will ye imitate 
them in their very dumbness V 

It was in vain that Cedric expostulated with his guards, who had 
too many good reasons for their silence to be induced to break it 
either by his wrath or his expostulations. They continued to huny 
bim along, travelling at a very rapid rate, imtil, at the end of an 
avenue of huge trees arose Torquilstone, now the hoary and ancient 
castle of Eeginald Front-de-Bceuf. It was a fortress of no great size, 
consisting of a donjon, or large and high square tower, surrounded 
by buildings of inferior height, which were encircled by an inner 
courtyard. Around the exteriőr wall was a deep moat, supplied with 
water írom a neighbouring rivulet. Front-de-BoBuf, whose cbaracter 
placed him often at feud with his enemies, had made considerable 
additions to the strength of his castle, by building towers upon the 
outward wall, so as to flank it at every angle. The access, as usaal 
in castles of the period, lay through an arched barbican, or outwork, 
which was terminated and defended by a small turret at each comer. 
Cedric no sooner saw the turrets of Front-de-Boeuf 's castle raise their 
grey and mossgrown battlements, glimmering in the moming sun. 
above the woods by which they were surrounded, than he instantig 
augured more truly conceming the cause of his misfortune. 

" I did injustice," he said, " to the thieves and outlaws of thöse 
woods, when I supposed such banditti to belong to their bonds ; I 
might as justly have confounded the foxes of these brakes with t,li6 
mvening wolves of Francé. Teli me, dogs — ^is it my life or rma/ 
wealth that your master aims at 1 Is it too much that two SaxoxM 
myself and the noble Athelstane, should hold land in the cona'trf 
which was once the patiimony oi o\3cc x^^c^ \ Fut us then to áesítb, 
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and complete your tyranny by taking our lives, as you began with 
our liberties. If the Saxon Cedric cannot redcue England, he is 
willing to die for ber. Teli your tyiannical master I do only beseech 
him to dismiss the Lady Rowena in honour aad safety. She is a 
woman, and he need not dread her ; aad with us will die all who 
dare fíght in her cause." 

The attendants remained as mnte to this address as to the former, 
and they now stood before the gate of the castle. De Bracy winded 
his hom three times, and the archers and crossbow men, who had 
manned the wall upon seeing tlieir approach, hastened to lower the 
dxawbridge and adniit them. The prisoners were compelled by their 
guards to alight, and were conducted to an apartment where a hasty 
repast was offered them, of which nőne but Athelstane felt any 
inclination to partake. Keither had the descendant of the Confessor 
mnch time to do jnstice to the good cheer placed before them, for 
their guards gave him and Cedric to understand that they were to 
be imprisoned in a chamber apart from Rowena. Resistance was 
vain; and they were compelled to follow to a large room, which, 
lising on clumsy Saxon pillars, resembled those refectories and 
chapter-houses which may be still seen in the most ancient parts of 
our most ancient monasteries. 

The Lady Rowena was next separated from her train, and c-on* 
ducted, with courtesy, indeed, but still without Consulting her in- 
clination, to a distant apartment. The same alarming distinction was 
^nferred on Rebecca, in spite of her father's entreaties, who oflfered 
evén money, in this extremity of distress, that she might be per- 
mitted to abide with him. " Base unbeliever," answered one of his 
guards, "when thou hast seen thy lair, thou wilt not wish thy 
daughter to partake iV* And, without further discussion, the old 
Jew was forcibly dragged ofif in a different direction from the other 
prisoners. The domestics, after being carefully searched and dis- 
armed, were confíned in another part of the castle ; and Rowena was 
refused evén the comfort she might have derlved from the attendance 
of her hand-maiden Elgitha. 

The apartment in which the Saxon chiefs were confined — for to 
them we tum our íirst attention — although at present used as a sort 
of guard-room, had formerly been the great hall of the castle. It was 
now abandoned to meaner purposes, because the present lord, among 
other additions to the convenience, security, and beauty of his baronial 
residence, had erected a new and noble hall, whose vaulted roof was 
Bupported by lighter and more elegant pillars, and fitted up with that 
higher degree of ornament which the Normans had already introduced 
Juito architecture. 
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Oédiic piced Uie apaitaMDt, fiUed with iiidi<(naat reflections on the 
fttsl and on the presenl^ whfle Úm Kptdhj of hÍB companion sérved, 
inatoad of patienoe and philooophy, to defend him against eveiytliing 
sa^e Uie inconTenienee of die pceaent moment ; and bo little did he 
feel erén this ha^ that ke was only from time to tíme roosed to a 
rej4 j b j Oedríc^s animatod and impaasioned appeal to him. 

^ Yea^* aaid Oednc» kalf apraking to himael^ and hali addiesaíng 
himadf to Athdstane, '^ itwms in thia^eiy hallthat my&therfeasted 
with Torqiul Wol^inger, iHien he entertained the valiant and on- 
Ibitiinate HaroM, then advaneing ifflinat the Korwegianay who had 
nnited themadTes to the rebtl ToatL It waa in thia hall that Haiold 
Ktnnied the nugBanimons answer to the amhaasador of his lebel 
hrother. Oft harc I heaid mj £kher kándie as he tedd the tale. The 
enTOT of Tosti vas admitted, when this ample loom eoald Bcaioe eon- 
tain the cxowd ci noble Saxon leaden^ who were qnaffing the bhMxi* 
led wine aioond their monaich.* 

^ I hope,* aaid Arhebtine, 9»niewhat raored bj thia part of his 
Mend*s disoonrsey '^ ther wül not Cnget to aend ns 8(»ne wine and 
lefectiona at noon — ^we had aeaiee a hiyathing-qpace allowed to l»eak 
our £ist, and I nevi» hare the ben^t <if mj food when I eat imme- 
dUtelr afttf dismonnting boni harsehad:, thon^ the leechea reecnn- 
mend that piactice.'' 

Cedric woit on with his stMT withont noticing thia interjectional 
observation of his íiiend. 

^ The enroT of Tosd,' he aid, " moved np the hall, nndiamajed 
bv the frowning conntenanoeB of aU aioond him, nntü he made his 
obeisanoe befoie the thione <tf King Harold. 

^ ' What toms,' he said, ' Lord King, hath thj brother Toetí to 
hope, if he ahoold lay down his aims, and crave peaee at th j hands V 

" ' A brothei's loTe,' críed the gimeioas Haiold, ' and the fidr earl- 
dom of Notthnmbeiland.' 

^ ' Bnt ahoold Tostí acoept these terms,' eontinned Űie enToy, ' what 
lands ahaU be assigned to his £úthínl aU j, Haidxada, King (if Korwaj r 

*' ' Seven feet of English groond,' answered Haiold fioeelj, ' or, as 
Hardiada is said to be a giant, perhaps we maj allow him twelve 
inches mo^e.' 

'< The hall rang with acdamationa, and cop and horn weie fiEed to 
the Norwegian, who ahoold be speedilj in poaseasion of hia "KwgKA 
territory." 

I coold have pledged him with all mj sonl," aaid Athelstuie, 
for my tongoe eleaves to mj palate." 

" The baffled envoj," eontinned Cedríc, pnrsning with animatioa 
hh tale, thangh. it interested not Üie \i&\eiifix, ^^ Tc:ti«ate5Í, to ourry 
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to Tosti and hia aUj tha ominooB answer of hia injured brother. It 
was then thafc the dktont towen of Yoik and the bloodr streams of 
the Derwent* beheld Ihat diieful ecmflict, in whicb, after displayini; 
ihe moet nndannted TmliOiir, the King of Xorwaj and Tosti both feli, 
wiih ten thonaand of their bimTest followera. Wbo would have 
thonght ihat, npcm the piond day wben this battle was won, tbe verr 
gale whidi wa?ed the Saxon bannen in trínmph waa filling the Nor- 
man aaÜJBy and impelling them to the fatál shorea of Sassex t Wbo 
would have thonght that Haiold, within a f ew biief days, wonld him- 
aelf poB o e oB no moie of his kingdom tban the sbare which he aUotted 
in hÍ8 wrath to the Korwegian invader I Wbo wonld have thonght 
that yon, noble Athelstane — that yon, descended of Haiold's blood, 
and that I, whoee fiither was not the worst defender of the Saxon 
crown, ahoold be prísonen to a yile Koiman, in the yery hall in 
which OUT ancestoiB beid snch bigh festival í" 

** It i8 sad enongh,* leplied Atbelstane ; " bnt I trnst they will hold 
ns to a modeiate lanaom. At anj late, it cannot be their pnrpose to 
starve ns ontiigbt ; and yet, althongh it is bigh noon, I see no pre- 
paiations for serving dinner. Look np at the window, noble Cednc, 
and jndge by the snnbeams if it is not on tbe verge of noon." 

" It may be ao," answered Oedríc ; *^ but I cannot look on that 
stained lattíce witbont its awakening otber reflections tban tbose 
wbich concem tbe passing moment, or its privations. Wbeu thai 
window was wronght^ my noble Mend, our bardy fathers knew not 
tbe art of nuűdng glass, or of staining it — ^tbe piide of Wolfganger's 
fatber brongbt an artist from Normandy to adom his ball with this 
new species of emblazonment, that breaks the golden ligbt of Gbd's 
blessed day intő so many fantastic bues. Tbe foreigner came here 
poor, beggarly, cringing, and sabservient, ready to doff his cap to the 
nieanest natiye of the bousebold. He retnmed pampered and proud, 
to teli his rapacions conntrymen of tbe wealtb and tbe simplicity of 
tbe Saxon nobles — a folly, Atbelstane ! foreboded of old, as well aa 
foreseen, by tbose descendants of Hengist and his bardy tribes, wbo 
retained tbe simplicity of tbeir manners. We made tbese strangers 
our bosom fnends, onr confídential servants ; we borrowed tbeir 
artists and tbeir árts, and despised tbe bonest simplicity and bardi- 
hood with which onr brave ancestors snpported tbemselves, and we 
became enervated by Norman árts long ere we feli nnder Norman 
aims. Far better was onr homely diet, eaten in peace and liberty, 
than tbe Inxnrions daintíes, tbe lőve of wbicb batb delivered ns as 
bondsmen to tbe foreign conqueror !" 

" I shonld," replied Atbelstane, ** hold very bnmble diet a luxnry 
at present ; and it astonisbes me, noble Cediic, tbal you CASi^Q^xa v.^ 
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truly in mind the memory of pást deeds, when it appeareth you tor- 
get the very hour of dinner." 

*' It is time lost," muttered Cedric apart and impatientlv, *' to speak 
to him of aught else but that which concems his appetite 1 The sóul 
of Hardicanute hath taken possession of him, and he hath no pleasnre 
eave to fíll, to swill, and to call for more. Alas !" said he, looking 
at Athelstane with compassion, ''that 80 dull a spirit shonld be 
lodged in so goodly a form ! Alas ! that such an enterprise as the 
regeneration of England shonld tom on a hinge so imperfect ! 
Wedded to Rowena, indeed, her nobler and more generous sonl may 
yet awake the better nature which is torpid within him. Yet how 
shonld this be, while Bowena, Athelstane, and I myself remain the 
prisoners of this bmtal marauder, and have been made so perhaps 
from a sense of the dangers which our liberty might bring to the 
nsurped power of his nation V 

While the Saxon was plunged in these painfol reflections, the door 
of their prison opened, and gave entrance to a sewer, holding his 
white rod of office. This important person advanced intő the cham- 
ber with a grave pace, followed by four attendants, bearing in a table 
covered with dishes, the sight and smell of which seemed to be an 
instant compensation to Athelstane for all the inconvenience he had 
undergone. The persons who attended on the feast were masked 
and cloaked. 

" What mummery is this V* said Cedric ; " think you that we are 
ignorant whose prisoners we are, when we are in the castle of your 
master ] Teli him," he continued, willing to use this opportunity to 
open a negotiation for his freedom — ''teli your master, Beginald 
Front-de-Boeuf, that we know no reason he can have for withholding 
our liberty, excepting his unlawful desire to enrich himself at our 
expense. Teli him that we yield to his rapacity, as in similar 
circumstances we should do to that of a literal robber. Let him name 
the ransom at which he rates our liberty, and it shall be paid, pro- 
viding the exaction is suited to our means." 

The sewer made no answer, but bowed his head. 

" And teli Sir Reginald Front-de-Boeuf," said Athelstane, " that X 
send him my mortal defíance, and challenge him to combat with m^ 
on foot or horseback, at any secure place, within eight days after 01 
liberation ; which, if he be a true knight, he will not, under th( 
circumstances, venture to refuse or to delay." 

" I shall deliver to the knight your defíance,'' answered the sewec-^ 
" meanwhile I leave you to your food." 

The challenge of Athelstane was delivered with no good grace ; f<K=) 
a large monthful; which requited Üi^ «x<^icc^ai& of both jaws at oü<^^ < 
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added to a natural hedtation, considcrably damped tlie eíTect of the 
bold defíance it contained. Still, however, liis speech was hailed by 
Cedric as an incontestable tokén of reviving spirit in bis companion, 
whoee previous indifiference bad begun, notwitbstanding bis respect 
for Athelstane's descent, to wear out bis patience. But be now 
cozdiaUy sbook bands witb bim in tokén of bis approbation, and was 
Bomewbat giieved wben Atbelstane observed, *' tbat be would íigbt a 
dozen sucb men as Front-de-Boeuf, if, by so doing, be could basten 
bis departure írom a dungeon wbere tbey put so mucb garlic intő 
tbeir póttagé.** Notwitbstanding tbis intimation of a relapse intő tbe 
apatby of sensuality, Cedric placed bimself opposite to Atbelstane, 
and soon sbowed, tbat if tbe distresses of bis country could banisb 
tbe lecoUection of food wbile tbe table was uncovered, yet no sooner 
were tbe victuals put tbere, than be proved tbat tbe appetite of bis 
Sason ancestors bad descended to bim along witb tbeir otber qualities. 
Tbe captives bad not long enjoyed tbeir refresbment, bowever, 
ere tbeir attention was disturbed evén from tbis most serious occupa- 
tion by tbe blast of a bom winded before tbe gate. It was repeated 
tbree times, witb as mucb yiolence as if it bad been blown before an 
encbanted castle by tbe destined knigbt, at wbose summons balls and 
towers, barbican and battlement, were to roll off liké a momiug 
yapour. Tbe Saxons started írom tbe table and bastened to tbe 
window. But tbeir curiosity was disappointed ; for tbese outlets 
only looked upon tbe court of tbe castle, and tbe sound came from 
beyond its preciucts. Tbe summons, bowever, seemed of importance, 
for a considerable degree of bustle instantly took place in tbe castle. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

My daughter— O my dncats — O my daughterf 

O my Cliristian ducats I 

Justice — the Law— my ducats, and my daughter I 

Mercliant of Venlce. 

Leavino tbe Saxon cbiefs to retum to tbeir banquet so soon as 

their ungratifted curiosity sbould permit tbem to attend to tbe calls 

of tbeir half-satiated appetite, we have to look in upon tbe yet more 

severe imprisonment of Isaac of York. The poor Jew bad been 

bastily tbrust intő a dungeon-vault of tbe castle, tbe floor of whicb 

"W^as deep beneatb the levél of tbe ground, and very damp, being 

íower than evén tbe moat itself. Tbe only ligbt was received 

"tbrougb one or two loop-boles far above tbe reacb of the captive*s 

^and. Tbese apertures admitted, evén at midday, only a dim and 

Xincertain light, wbicb was cbanged for utter daikn^aa Vm%\i^l^"t^ 
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the rest of the castle had lost the blessing of day. Chains and 
shackles, which had been the portion of former captives, £rom whom 
active exertions to escape had been appreh^ided, hnng rusted and 
empty on the walls of the prison ; and in the rings of one of those 
sets of fetters there remained two monldering bones, which seemed 
to have been once those of the humán leg, as if the prisoner had been 
left not onlj to perish there, bnt to be consomed to a skeleton. 

At one end of this ghastly apaitment was a laige fire-grate, over 
the top of which were stretched somé transyerse irón bars, half 
devoured with rost. 

The whole appearanoe of the dongeon might have appalled a 
stouter heart than that of Isaac, who, nevertheless^ was more oom- 
posed nnder the imminent pressore of danger than he had seemed 
to be while affected by terrors, of which the canse was as yet remote 
and contingent The lovers of the chase saj that the hare feels more 
agony during the parsait of the greyhoands than when she is 
straggling in their &ngs.t And thas it is probable that the Jews, 
by the very frequency of their fear on all oecasions, had their minds 
in somé d^ree preparcd for every effort of tyranny which coold be 
practised upon them ; so that no aggression, when it had taken place, 
coold bring with it that sarprise which is the most disabling qoality 
of terror. Neither was it the first time that Isaac had been phiced 
in drcamstances so dangeroas. He had therefore ezperíence to gaide 
him, as well as hope that he might again, as formerly, be delivered 
as a prey from the fowler. Above all, he had apón his side the 
unyielding obstinacy of his nation, and that anbending resolation 
with which Israelites have been £requently known to sabmit to the 
uttermost evils which power and violence can inflict apón them, 
rather than gratify their oppressors by granting their demands. 

In this humoar of passive resistance, and with his garment collected 
beneath him to keep his limbs firom the wet pavement, Isaac sat in 
a comer of his dungeon, where his földed hands, his dishevelled hair 
and beard, his furred cloak and high cap, seen by the wiry and 
broken light, woald have afforded a study for Rembrandt, had that 
celebrated painter existed at the period. The Jew remained witbont 
altering his position for nearly three hoars, at the expiry of which 
steps were heard on the dungeon stair. The bolts screamed as they 
were withdrawn — the hinges creaked as the wicket opened, and 
Eeginald Front-de-Boeuf, foll(»wed by the two Saracen slaves of the 
Templar, entered the prison. 

Front-de-Bceuf, a tall and strong man, whose life had been spent 

f Nóta Bene. — ^We by no means warrant the accnracy of thia piece of natural lustoi7« 
which we gjye on the anthonty ot Uie ^axdonuc 1A&.— \J1. 
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in public WBT or in priváté fends and bioils, and who had heaitated 
at no means of extending hia feudal power, had features correspond- 
ing to his chaiacteTy and which strongly expreased the fiercer and 
more malignant pasdons of the mind. The scars with which hia 
▼iaage waa seamed woald, on features of a dififerent cast, have excited 
the flympathy and veneiation due to the marka of honouiable yalour ; 
but in the pecnliar caae of Front-de-Boenf they only added to the 
ferodty of hia oonntenance, and to the dread which hia preaeiice 
inspired. Thia formidable báron waa elad in a leathem doublet, 
fitted dose to his body, which waa iiayed and aoiled with the atains 
of his annonr. He had no weapon, excepting a poniard at hia beit, 
whioh served to counterbalance the weight of the bunch of rusty 
keys thai hnng at hia right sida 

The black slaves who attended Front-de-Boenf were atripped of 
iheír goigeons appaiel, and attired in jerkina and trouaera of coarse 
Ijneii, their deeves being tacked up above the elbow, liké thoae of 
butchen when about to exercise their function in the slanghter- 
bonse. Each had in his hand a amall pannier ; and, when they 
enterod the dnngeon, they stopped at the door until Front-de-Boeuf 
himself carefolly locked and double-locked it. Having taken thia 
precaution, he advanced alowly np the apartment towarda the Jew, 
npon whom he kept his eye fixed, aa if he wiahed to paralyae him 
with his glancé, aa somé animals are aaid to faacinate their prey. It 
seemed indeed aa if the soUen and malignant eye of Front-de-Boeuf 
possessed aome portion of that auppoaed power over hia unfortunate 
prisoner. The Jew sat with his mouth agape, and hia eyea fixed 
on the savage báron with anch eameatneas of terror, that hia frame 
seemed literally to shrink together,. and to diminiah in aize wbile 
enconntering the fierce Nornmn'a fixed and balefiü gazé. The 
nnhappy laaac was deprived not only of the power of riaing to make 
the obeisance which hia terror dictated, but he could not evén doff 
his cap, or ntter any word of aupplication, ao atrongly waa he agitated 
by the conviction that torturea and death were impending over him. 

On the other hand, the atately form of the Norman appeared to 
dilate in magnitúdó, liké that of the eagle, which rufflea up ita 
plumage when about to pounce on ita defenceleaa prey. He pauaed 
within three steps of the comer in which the unfortunate Jew had 
now, aa it were, ooilod himaelf up intő the amalleat poasible apace, 
and made a aign for one of the alavea to approach. The black aatel- 
hte came forward accordingly, and, producing írom hia baaket a large 
pair of scales and several weighta, he laid them at the feet of Front- 
de-BcBuf, and again retired to the reapectful diatance at which his 
companion had alread/ taken hia station. 
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The motíons of ihese men were dow and solemn, as if there im- 
pended over their souls somé preconception of horror and of craelty. 
Front-de-Bceof himself opened the scene bj thos addressing his iU- 
íated captive. 

*' Most accnrsed dog of an accnrsed lace," he said, awaking with 
his deep and sulién voice the sulién echoes of his dungeon vault^ 
*^ seest thou these scales ?" 

The unhappy Jew retumed a feeble affirmative. 

'* In these veiy scales shalt thou weigh me out," said the lelentiess 
Báron, '' a thousand silyer poonds, after the just measure and weight 
of the Tower of London.* 

" Holy Ábrahám !" retumed the Jew, fínding voice thiough the 
very extremity of his danger, ''heard man ever such a demandi 
Who ever heard, evén in a minstrel's tale, of such a sum as a thou- 
sand pounds of silyer I What humán sight was ever blessed with 
the vision of such a mass of treasure ? Not within the walls of Tork, 
ransack my house and that of all my tríbe, wilt thou find the tithe of 
that huge sum of silyer that thou speakest of.** 

'' I am reasonable/' answered Front-de-Bceu^ " and if silver be 
scant, I refuse not gold. At the rate of a mark of gold for each six 
pounds of silyer, thou shalt free thy unbelieying carcass from such 
punishment as thy heart has neyer eyen conceiyed." 

" Haye mercy on me, noble knight !* exclaimed Isaac ; " 1 am old, 
and poor, and helpless. It were unworthy to triumph oyer me — ^it is 
a poor deed to crush a worm.** 

" Old thou mayest be," replied the knight ; " more shame to their 
foUy who have sufifered thee to grow grey in usury and knayeiy. 
Feeble thou mayest be, for when had a Jew either heart or hand. 
But rich it is well known thou art." 

" I swear to you, noble knight," said the Jew, " by all which I 
belieye, and by all which we believe in common ** 

" Perjure not thyself," said the Norman, interrupting him, " and 
let not thine obstinacy seal thy doom, until thou hast seen and well 
considered the fate that awaits thee. Think not I speak to thee only 
to excite thy terror, and practise on the base cowardice thou hast 
derived from thy tríbe. I swear to thee by that which thou dóst not 
believe, by the gospel which our church teaches, and by the kejrs 
which are given her to bind and to loose, that my puipose is deep 
and peremptory. This duugeon is no place for trifling. Piisoners 
ten thousand times more distinguished than thou have died within 
these walls, and their fate hath never been known ! But for thee is 
reserveá a long and lingering death, to which theirs were luxuiy.* 
He again made a signal íox l\ie %\ai.'^^ \a vY^tc^^iűi^ and spoke to 
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them Aput m their own Lmgiuge ; íct he alsó had been is Palestíne, 
when perliAps be had leomt Ms leiaoii of cmeltjr. The Saraceiis 
piodoced firam theii basketa a qnontitj of cliaTcoal, a pair of bellows, 
and a flask of oil, While the one stmck a light with a flint and steel, 
the other dispmed the charcoal in the large nutj' grate which we 
bsTB aheadj mentioned and exerciaed the bellovs until the fuel 
csme to a led glow 




" Seeet thon, I«ao,' said Front-de-Boeuf, " tha mt^ of irón bura 
(kbovethat glowingchaKoal)* Onthat warm couch thou ahaltlie, 
Btripped of tby clothes aa if thoa wert to rest on a bed of down. One 
of these akvea shall maintain the flre beneath thee, while the othec 
aboll ajioint thj wrctdied limha with oil, l«et the roast eboold bura. 
Now, ohooK betiríxt inch a ecorching bed and the payineiit of a 
thonsand pounde of slver ; for, bj the head of my &ther, thou hast 
ro other option." 

" It is impoBsible," eiclaimed the mieerable Jew — " it ia impoasibla 
that joor porpoee ean be reál I The good Qod of oature never made 
a heart capable of ezeicÍBÍng auch cruelby." 

" Tmet not to that, laaac," eaid FrontrJe-B<xuf, " it were a fatál 
enor. Doat thon think that I, who bare Been a town nacked, in 
which tbousaadu of m; Cbriatiím conntíjmen perished b;r Bword, hj 
ftood, and by fire, will biench from mj purpose for the outcriea or 
■cietuns of one single wretched Jewt— or thinkeet thon that these 
■warthy alaves, who have neither law, conntry, nor conBcience bnt 
Uieii master'i will — írlio nse (he poison, oi the stake, oi l\i% '^tiIvíce^, 
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<« Um CíMvl, M Ki$ ^i$:)ili«t wmk— Üimkeai ihoa ihat they will bave 
luoKV, who do uot ev«& imdeHttiid the langnage in which it is asked 1 
IW wím^ <4d mui : d»ckuf!e thywlf of a portion of íbj superfluous 
>irT«)Üi ; t^pt^r 10 tk« bands oí a CkRstia& a part of what thon hast 
a<>)mi>NÍ br üt^ iMirr ükw liasi pEMtised on those of his leligion. 
TK>* ouvinii^: may «ooab ««cU o«i cboí more thj ahrivelled poise, but 
li«il>i«r We<^ iKV ttedidne can restoK thy sooiched hide and flesh 
mt'TI ihv^u <4io^ itt«tohed om dtese bais. Tdl down thy ransom, I 
«i^y« axKl rc^jöioe ihja at sídi late tho«i canst redeem thee firom a 
^tnn^^K^c ÜM «NM«s of >ir)ikih lew haye ictnmed to telL I waste no 
«uv^^ >iiv«^ witk tlM« — cIküow 1m«wimii thv dross and thy flesh and 
VK(sA ««id a» t^K^a «b<iosiMC «> áuűl it be,* 

^ ^> wia^^ Abiabam. Jacioibk and all tlie fiitheia of onr people aasbt 
m^^"^ aaid I«imc ; ^ I oawao^ make tka Cikoioe, becanae I bave not the 
WK^awk <if Mtiii^ii^ \vttt «xorhitattt dcmand !' 

^Si«be bm aand «tt^ bim, sUtw,* aaid the km^t^ "and let the 
fillb<4« <^ bijt nM:^ ai«H« biia if ümt caiL^ 

^ tv aaniiiiayitsk tako^ ibw dmotMxu »ore from the Baion's eye 
M^ W bav^ Üiaa bk^ MUfoe. csmk vmk JrtKffied Ibiwaid, laid banda 
ov^ tW >i^v^tfí)M3Kiiai^ l«iarK plw^Mid bim np 6wa ihe gtonnd, and, 
b«>)^)n^ biva b(«««)N<ii tb«m. ^viátie^ úie baid-heaitod Baxon'a fnrther 
MjüvmU. tv wabiqpfNr J^v ev«d ÜMBT Mwtaiaiioea and tbat of 
WvAV-«V(^)^v!al iift bv^ fi i^^icioxwMtg wme ^wmpbamB of lelenting ; 
b>ii ibM 4*4^ l>)^ l^arv^ r-xbi>ái«td ibe same oold, balf-snllen, half-sar- 
^^íMi" «mi)<> ^-b:iob ba^ bMm i^ prehív^ to bis craelty ; and the 
«ax^a^ ^iX'ci^ of iV :^Miio«i^ mSHiur ^kKnáhr nnder their daik browa, 
a<v)«l9^in^ a XTi| «(»^4*<' $ti3Mj«(«' «sqtt«9SQ(m br the ^wbitaieBB of ihe 
cii^^)<k %bí<vh mtTicía))4it ik^ ]paa|iiL rrmoed nfiűier the secrat pleasoie 
^-b'í(0^ ihrv <vv)f«^f9<^ ^v«a tb« a^ratKiachinfr scene, than any lelne- 
lavtor 1:6 W >>íi 4iMVt^iír» cO' aoemia. The iew thcsa looked at the 
)S^)omnf(^ j^maoK ox>)(«r ^b)<ib V ^ip» jireMaitlT to be stietched, and 
aiviim^ VkO cbasnoi' of b)ü tv^nwniira*^ Trikaitíiij^ bi^ nsolntuA gaT« way. 

'^ ^ mill Ifkf^x^" b^ aaí4^ ^' 1^ tboEDsand pcnxnda of silwv — Thai ia,* 
ba aá^<«4« aA^rír a xwwMttiVi paniia. "^IidllpaTitwiÚi thehelpof my 
l4«c4ÍbT<m ; lor 1 sawa b<^ ai^ a mHOidicuift at 1^ door of aar ayna- 
{MjTQr orr 1 ixuűkT ^]^ ^ imbo«i>d^ a foim. IHien and where mnst 
n W doUvoTod ?*' 

^HíOtw'* Tí^od Fsvai1-a<^l^«wt "bei* it isnttt be deüverod— 
i(^bt«d ii xaniQ br — i»iUrb«d and told down on tliű very dxmgeon 

** And írbat » to VnoT aarorr/ aaid the J«w^ ^ ihat I diall be at 
ülicm atWff ihii) iani«nim i« paid ?** 
*' Tht wtjsrd iá ü ^(üiuKn Tic^c^^cEOL^^nxVsnjLin^alava,'' answeied 
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Frant-de-Bcenf ; ^ tibe fiülli of a Konnan noUemaiiy more pnre tban 
ihe gold and süver of thee and aU thj tribe.' 

^ I eravepardon, noUeloiEd,''MÍd laac tünidlT, ** but wkerefore shonld 
1 nly wbollj on Üie woid of ooe wko will trust nothing to mine l* 

'^Becsoae tium cuu* noft help ü, Jew,* said the knight ttemlr. 
^ Weit tíuNi now in tfaj treasoie-chamber at Yo^, and were I czaT- 
ing a loan of thy ahekda^ it wonld be thine to dictate the time of 
payment and the pledge of secoritj. This is my treasuie-chamber. 
Heie I have thee at adTantage, ni» will I again deign to lepeat the 
tenna on which I giant thee libertj." 

The Jew groaned deeply. *^ Grant me," be said, " at least with 
mj own liberty, ihat of the oompanions with whom I traveL They 
Bcomed me as a Jew, yet they pitied my desolation, and becaoae they 
tanied to aid me by the way, a ahare of my evil hath come npon 
thon ; moieover, they may contribute in somé sort to my lansom." 

''If thou meaneat yonder Saxon churls,' said Front-de-Boeuf, 
^ their lanaom will depend npon other terms than thine. Mind thine 
own concems, Jew, I wam thee, and meddle not with those of otheis.^' 

"^ I am, then," said Isaac, '' only to be set at liberty, together with 
mine wonnded Mend %^ 

** Shall I twice recommend it," said Front-de-Boeuf, " to a son of 
Israel, to meddle with his own concems, and leave those of others 
alone ? Since thou hast made thy choice, it renudns bnt thai thou 
payest down thy lansom, and that at a short day." 

" Yet hear me," said the Jew — " for the sake of that very wealth 

which thou wouldst obtain at the expense of thy" Here he stopped 

short, aíraid of irritating the savage Norman. But Front-de-Boeuf 
only laughed, and himself fílled up the blank at which the Jew had 
hesitated. ''At the expense of my conscience, thou wouldst say, 
Isaac ; speak it out — I teli thee, I am reasonable. I cau bear the 
reproaches of a loser, eyen when that loser is a Jew. Thou wert not 
so patient, Isaac, when thou didst invoke justice against Jacques 
Fitzdotterel, for calling thee a usurious blood-sucker, when thy 
exactions had devoured his patnmony." 

" I swear by the Talmud," said the Jew, " that your valour has 
been misled in that matter. Fitzdotterel drew his poniard upon me 
in mine own chamber, because I craved him for mine own silver. 
The term of payment was due at the Passover." 

" I care not what he did," said Front-de-Bceuf, " the question is, 
when shall I have mine own % — when sball I have the shekels, Isaac ?" 

"Let my daughter Rebecca go forth to York," answered Isaac, 
**with your safe-conduct, noble knight, and so soon as man and 
borsé can retum^ the treasure" Here he groaned deeijly^ bu.t 
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added, affcer the pause of a few seconds— '' tlie treasurc shall be told 
down on this very floor.* 

" Thy daughter ! " said Front-dc-Boeuf, as if Borprised — " Bj 
Heavens, Isaac, I would I had known of this. I deemed that yonder 
black-browed girl had been thy concubine, and I gave her to be a 
handmaiden to Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, after the íáahion of patri- 
archs and heroes of the days of old, who set iis in these mattén a 
wholesome example." 

The yell which Isaac raised at this unfeeling communication made 
the very vauit to ring, and astounded the two Saracens so much that 
they let go their hold of the Jew. He availed himself of his enlaige- 
ment to throw himself on the pavement, and clasp the knees of 
Front-de-Boeuf. 

" Take all that you have asked/' said he, '* Sir Enight — take ten 
times more — ^rednce me to min and to beggary, if thou wilt — ^nay, 
pierce me with thy poniard, broil me on that fumace, but spare my 
daughter, deliver her in safety and honour ! As thou art bom of 
woman, spare the honour of a helpless maidén — she is the image of 
my deceased Kachel, she is the last of six pledges of hei lőve. 
Will you deprive a widowed husband of his sole remaining comfort ? 
Will you reduce a father to wish that his only living child were 
laid beside her dead mother, in the tömb of our fathers V* 

"I would," said the Norman, somewhat relenting, "that I had 
known of this before. I thought your race had loved nothing savé 
their money-bags." 

" Think not so vilely of us, Jews though we be," said Isaac, eager 
to improve the moment of apparent sympathy ; " the huuted foz, the 
tortured wild-cat loves its young — the despised and persecuted race 
of Ábrahám lőve their children !" 

" Be it 80," said Front-de-Boeuf ; " I will believe it in future, 
Isaac, for thy very sake — ^but it aids us not now, I cannot help what 
has happened, or what is to foUow ; my word is passed to my comrade 
in arms, nor would I break it for ten Jews and Jewesses to boot 
Bcsides, why shouldst thou think evil is to come to the girl, evén if 
she became Bois-Quilbert's booty 1" 

"There will, there must!" ezclaimed Isaac, wnnging his hands 
in agony ; " when did Tem^lars breathe aught but cruelty to men 
and dishonour to woinen 1" 

" Dog of an infidel," said Front-de-Boeu^ with sparkling eyes, aud 
not sorry, perhaps, to seize a pretext for working himself intő a 
passión, " blaspheme not the Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, bat 
take thought instead to pay me the ransom thou hast promised, or 
iroe betide thy Jewish thioat \** 
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** Bobber and yiUain \" aaid the Jew, retorting the insults of his 
oppressor with passión, whicli, however impotent, he now found it 
impossible to bridle, " I wiU pay tbee nothing — ^not one silver penny 
will I pay tbee, unless my daughter is delivered to me in safety and 
honour!'' 

''Art thou in tby senses, Israelite?" said the Norman stemly — 
'' has thy flesh and blood a charm against beated irón and scalding oil ?" 

'' I care not !" said tbe Jew, rendered desperate by patemal affec- 
tion ; '' do thy worst My daughter is my flesh and blood, dearer to 
me a thonsand times than those limbs which thy cruelty threatens. 
No silver will I give thee, imless I were to pour it molten down thy 
avancious throat — ^no, not a silver penny will I give thee, Nazarene, 
were it to savé thee írom the deep damnation thy whole life has 
merited ! Take my life if thou wilt, and say the Jew, amidst his 
tortures, knew how to disappoint the Chnstian." 

''We shall see that," said Front-de-Boeuf ; "for by the blessed 
rood, which is the abomination of thy accursed tribe, thou shalt feel 
the extremities of iire and steel 1 Strip him, slaves, and chain him 
down npon the bars.** 

In spite of the feeble struggles of the old man, the Saracens had 
already tom írom him his upper garment, and were proceeding 
totally to disrobe him, when the sound of a bugle, twice winded 
without the castle, penetrated evén to the recesses of the dungeon, 
and immediately after lond voices were heard calling for Sir Reginaid 
Front-de-BoBoL Unwilling to be found engaged in his hellish occu- 
pátion, the savage báron gave the slaves a signal to restore Isaac's 
garment, and, quitting the dungeon with his attendants, he left the 
Jew to thank Qoá for his own deliverance, or to lament over his 
daughter's captivity and probable fate, as his personal or parental 
feelings might prove strongest. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Nay, if the gentle spirit of moving words 

Can no way change you to a milder fbrm, 

ru woo you, liké a soldier, at arms' end. 

And lőve yon 'gainst the nature of lőve, force you. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

The apartment to which the Lady Rowena had been introduced 
was fitted up with somé rude attempts at omament and magnifí- 
cence, and her being placed there might be considered as a peculiar 
mark of respect not offered to the other prísoners. But the wife of 
Front-de-BoBuf, for whom it had been originally furnished, was long 
dead, and decay and neglect had impaiied the ias^ 0Ttia.T(v^T^ ^VO^ 
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which her taste had adomed it. The tapestry hang down ttom. the 
walls in many places, and in othen was tamiahed and fiaded nnder 
the effects of the sun, or tattered and decayed by age. Desolate, 
however, as it was, this was the apartment of the casüe whkh had 
heen judged most íitting for the accoinmodation of the Sazon heiiess ; 
and here she was leit to meditate npon her &,te, nntil the adom in 
this nefarioiis dráma had arranged the several parts whidh each of 
them was to perform. This had been settled in a conneil held by 
Front-de-Boeuf, De Bracy, and the Templar, in which, after a long 
and warm debate conceming the several advantages which each in- 
Bisted upon deríving &om his peculiar share in this audadons enter- 
prise, they had at length determined the fate of theír unhappy 
prisoners. 

It was about the hour of noon, therefore, when De Bracy, for 
whose advantage the ezpedition had been first planned, appeared to 
proseoute his vie ws npon the hand and possessions of the Lady Bowena. 

The interval had not entirely been bestowed in holding eoímcil 
with his confederateSy for De Bracy had fonnd leisore to decorate 
his person with all the foppery of the times. His green oassock and 
vizard were now flung aside. His long Inxoriant hair wae trained to 
flow in qrudnt tresses down his richly-fiirred doak. His beaid was 
closely EÍiaved, his doublet reached to the middle of his leg, and the 
girdle which secnred it, and at the same time supported his pond^rons 
Bword, was embroidered and embossed with gold work. We have 
already noticed the extravagant foshion of the ahoes at this period, 
and the points of Manrice de Bracy's might hare ehallenged the 
prize of extravagance with the gayest, being tomed up and twisted 
liké the homs of a ram. Snch was the dress of a gallant of the 
períod ; and, in the present instance, that effect was aided by the 
handsome person and good demeanoor of the wearer, whose manners 
partook alike of the grace of a courtier and the &ankness of a soldier. 

He saluted Bowena by dof&ng his yelvet bonnet, gamished with a 
golden brooch, representing St. Michael trampling down the Prince 
of Evil. With this he gently motioned the lady to a seat ; and, as 
she still retained her standing posture, the knight ungloved his right 
hand, and motioned to conduct her thither. But Bowena declined, 
by her gesture, the proffered compliment, and repUed, '* If I be in 
the presence of my jáilor. Sir Ejiight — nor will circnmatances aUow 
me to think otherwise — it best becomes his prisoner to remain stand- 
ing till she leams her doom.'' 

'' Alas ! fair Bowena,'' retumed De Bracy, " you are in presence of 
yonr captive, not your jailor ; and it is from your fedr eyes that De 
Bmcjt muBt receive that doom which you. fondly expect firom him." 
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** I know 70U not, sir,'' said the lady, drawing heraelf up with all 
ihe pride of offended lank and beauty ; ^ I know you not — and the 
inaolent funiliarity wifch which jaa apply to me the jargon of a 
tronbadonr fanná no apology for the violence of a robber/' 

*' To thynel^ üáx maid," answered De Bracy, in his former tone — 
'^to thine own channs be ascribed whate'er I have done which 
pasaed the respect due to her whom I have chosen queen of mj 
heart and loadstar of my eyes.'' 

'* I repeat to yon^ Sir Knight, that I know you not, and that no 
man wearing chain and spurs ought thna to intrude himself upon the 
presence of an nnprotected lady." 

** That I am nnknown to you," said De Bracy, '' is indeed my mis- 
fortone ; yet let me hope that De Brac/s name has not been always 
unapoken when minstrels or heralds have pnúsed deeds of chivalry, 
whether in the lists or in the battle-fíeld." 

'' To heralds and to minstrels, then, leave thy pndse. Sir Knight,'' 
replied Bowena, ** more soiting for their mouths than for thine own ; 
and teli me which of them ehall record in song or in book of tonmey 
ihe memorable conqnest of this night — a conquest obtained over an 
old man, followed by a few timid hinds ; and its booty, an unfor- 
tonate maidén, transported against her will to the castle of a robber 1" 

^ You are nnjost. Lady BoWena," said the knight, biting his lips 
in somé confosion, and speaking in a tone more natural to him than 
that of affeoted gallantry, which he had first adopted ; '* yoiirself free 
£rom passión, yon can allow no ezcose for the frenzy of another, 
álthongh cansed by yoor own beanty." 

^ I pray yon. Sir Knight," said Bowena, '* to cease a language so 
commonly nsed by strolling minstrels, that it becomes not the mouth 
of knights or nobles. Certes, yon constrain me to sit down, since 
you enter upon such commonplace terms, of which each vile crowder 
hath a stock that might last írom hence to Chnstmas." 

** Proud damsel," said De Bracy, incensed at finding his gallant 
style procured him nothing but contempt — "proud damsel, thou 
shalt be as proudly encountered. Know, then, that I have supported 
my pretensions to your hand in the way that best suited thy char- 
acter. It is meeter for thy humour to be wooed with bow and bili, 
than in set terms, and in courtly language." 

"Courtesy of tongue," said Bowena, *-when it is used to veil 
churlishness of deed, is but a knight's girdle around the breast of a 
base clown. I wonder not that the restraint appears to gall you ; 
more it were for your honoúr to have retained the dress and language 
of an outlaw, than to veil the deeds of one under an affectation of 
gentle language aívd demeanour." 
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<< Yon connsel well, lady/ nid ihe Konnan ; ** and in the bold 
language which beat jnstifies bold action, I teli tliee tikcm áhalt never 
leaye ihis eastle, or thoa áhídft leaye it as Maniioe De BncyVi wiíe. 
I am Dot wont to be baffled in my enterpnaefl^ nor needa a Konnan 
noble scmpnloiiBly to vindicate hia condnct to the Saxon maidén 
whom he distingniahes bj the offer of hia hand. Thoa ait pEond, 
Bowena, and ihon art the fitter to be my wife. Byidiatothernieana 
oouldst thoa be laiaed to high honoar and to pcineelj plaoe^ aaving 
\jj mj allianoet How elae wonldst thoa eaeiq^ firam the mean 
piedncts of a oonntij grange, idiere Sazona heid with the awine 
which form their weidüi, to take thj aeat^ honooied aa thoa ahofaldst 
be, and áhalt be, amid all in Kngland that íb díntingniahed bj beantj, 
or dignified by power t* 

<< Sir Elnight,* leplied Bowena, ^ ihe giange which joa eontemn 
hath been mj ahelter from infiincy ; and, troat me^ whesD. I lesve it 
— sboald that day ever amve — it ahall be with ooe who haa not 
leamt to despise the dwelling and mannent in which I have been 
brooght ap." 

** 1 gaees yoor meaning, lady,* aaid De Bmej, ** thoog^ jcfa maj 
think it liea too obscoie for my apprehenaíon. Bot dieam not that 
Bichaid OcBor de Lion will erer leaome hia ihioney fiar leaa that 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe, his minicm, will ever lead ihee to hia fiwCBtool, 
to be there weloomed aa the bríde of a fiivoante. Ann th^ aaitor 
might feel jealoosy while he toached this string ; bat mj finn par- 
poee cannot be changed bj a paasiaa so childiah and ao hopcűiefla. 
Know, lady, that this ríyal is in my power, and that it leata bot with 
me to betiay the secret of hia being within the caatle to Froni-de- 
Boeo^ whose jealoosy will be more &tal than mine." 

** Wilfred here V said Bowena, in diadala ; " that is aa trae aa tl>a^ 
Front-de-Boeof ia hia rivaL" 

De Bracy looked at her steadily for an instant "Wert thoa 
really ignorant of this l** said he ; " didst thoa not know that Wilfw»H 
of lyanhoe ttayeUed in the litter of the Jew t — a meet oonTeyanoe 
for the crosader, whoee dooghty arm waa to oonqaer the Holy 
Sepalchre 1" And he langhed scomfolly. 

** And if he ia here," said Bowena, compelling henelf to a tone of 
indifiTerence, thcogh trembling with an agony of apprehenmon. which 
she conld not suppress, " in what is he the rival of Front-de-Bcenf I 
or what has he to fear beyond a short imprisonment and an hommr- 
able ransom, according to the ose of chiyidiy 1" 

" Bowena," said De Bracy, " art thoa, too, deceived by the eommon 

error oí thy sex, who think there can be no riyaliy bot tiiat lespecting 

tbeir own charms ? KnoweBl tihoa nc^ V^«iASa ^^pakmsy oí ambilion 
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and of wealth, as well as of lo^e ; and that this our hőst, Front-de- 
Bosa^ will pnsh from his road hím who opposea his claim to the fair 
barony of Ivanhoe, as readily, eagerly, and unscrupulously aa if he 
weze prefeiTed to him by somé blue-eyed damsel ? But amile on my 
suity lady, and the wounded champion shall have nothing to fear from 
Front-de-BoBof, whom else thou mayest moum for, as in the hands 
of one who has nerer shown compasaion." 

^ Savé him, for the lőve of Heaven !'' said Bowena, her firmness 
giying way nnder tenor for her lover's impending fate. 

" I can — I will — ^it is my purpose," said De Bracy ; " for, when 
Bowena consents to be the bríde of De Bracy, who is it shall dare to 
pnt forth a violent hand npon her kinsman — the son of her gnardian 
— ^the companion of her youth ? But it is thy loye must buy his pro- 
tection. I am not romantio fool enough to fiirther the fortnne or 
avert the faXe of one who is likely to be a snccessful obstacle between 
me and my wishes. Use thine influence with me in his behalf, and 
he is safe — ^refose to employ it, Wilfred dies, and thou thyself art not 
the nearer to íreedóm." 

" Thy langoage/' answered Bowena, " hath in its indifferent blunt- 
nesB something which cannot be reconciled with the horrora it seems 
to ezpress. I believe not that thy purpose is so wicked, or thy power 
fiogreat^ 

''Flatter thyself then, with that belief/' said De Bracy, '^until 
time shall prove it falsé. Thy lover lies wounded in this castle — thy 
preferred lover. He is a bar betwizt Front-de-Boeuf and that which 
Front-de-BoBuf loves better than either ambition or beauty. What 
will it cost beyond the blow of a poniard, or the thrust of a javelin, 
to sUence his opposition for ever 1 Nay, were Front-de-Boeuf afraid 
to justify a deed so open, let the leech but give his patient a wrong 
draught — ^let the Chamberlain, or the nurse who tends him, but pluck 
the pillow from his head, and Wilfred, in his present condition, is 
sped without the effusion of blood. Cedric alao— " 

" And Cedric alsó," said Bowena, repeating his words ; ** my noble 
— ^my generous guardian ! I deserved the evil I have encountered, 
for forgetting his fate evén in that of his son P' 

^'Cedric's fate alsó depends upon thy detennination," said De 
Bracy ; " and I leave thee to form it." 

Hitherto Bowena had sustained her part in this trying scene with 
nndismayed courage, but it was because she had not considered the 
danger as serious and imminent. Her disposition was naturaUy that 
which physioguomists consider as proper to fair complexions, mild, 
timid, and gentle ; but it had been tempered, and, as it were, 
hardened bj the circumstances of her educaüon. k<^c\x&W£L^\f^ %k^ 
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tlie will of all, evén of Cedric himselí (sufficiently arbitiary with 
others), give way before her wishes, she had acquiied tíiat sort oí 
courage and self-confidence which arises &om the habitiial and con- 
Btant deference of the circle in which we move^ She could scarce 
conceive the possibility of her will being opposed, fax less that of its 
being treated with totál disregard. 

Her hanghtiness and habit of domination was, therefore, a fictitiona 
eharacter, induced over that which was natural to her, and it deeeited 
her when her eyes were opened to the extent of her own danger, aa 
weU as that of her lover and her gnardian ; and when she foimd her 
will, the slightest expression of which was wont to command lespect 
and attention, now pkced in opposition to that of a man of a rtiong, 
fíerce, and determined mind, who possessed the advantage over her, 
aud was resolved to nse it, she qoailed before him. 

After casting her eyes aronnd, as if to look for the aid which was 
nowhere to be found, and after a few broken interjections, she laised 
her hands to heaven, and burst intő a passión of nncontrolled yexation 
and sorrow. It was impossible to see so beautifol a creatore in soch 
extremity without feeling for her, and De Bracy was not unmoved, 
thoogh he was yet more embanassed than touched. He had, in tmth, 
gone too far to recede ; and yet, in Bowena's present condition, she 
could not be acted on either by argament or threat& He paced the 
apartment to and &o, now vatnly exhorting the tenifíed nudden to 
compose herself, now hesitating conceming his own line of conduct. 

*^ H," thonght he, '' I shonld be moved bj the tears and sonow oí 
this disconsolate damsel, what shoold I reap but the loss of thoae £BÍr 
hopes for which I have enconntered so much risk, and the ridicole of 
Piince John and his jovial comrades ? And yet," he said to himaelf^ 
'* I feel myself ül-firamed for the part which I am playing. I cannot 
look on so fedr a feuse while it is distorbed with agony, or on those 
eyes when they are drowned in tears. I wonld she had retained her 
originál hanghtiness of disposition, or that I had a laiger ahaie oí 
Front-de-Boeuf's thrice-tempered hardness of heart V* 

Agitated by these thonghts, he could only bid the nnfortonate 
Bowena be comforted, and assure her that as yet she had no reason 
for the excesB of despair to which she was now giving way. But in 
this task of consolation De Bracy was inteimpted by the hom, 
<' hoarse-winded blowing far and keen," which had at the same time 
alarmed the other inmates of the castle, and interrupted their several 
plans of avarice and of licence. Of them all, perhape^ De Bracy 
least r^retted the interruption ; for his conference with the Lady 
Bowena had arríved at a point where he found it equally difficnlt to 
proeecate or to reságn his enterpiVae. 
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And here we cannot but think it necessary to offer somé better 
proof tiian the inoideüts of an idle tale, to vindicate the melancholy 
lepiesentation of manners which has been jóst laid before the reader. 
It ifi grievonfl to think that those valiant barons, to whose stand against 
the crown the liberties of England weie indebted for theii existence, 
should themaelves have been such dieadful oppressors, and capable of 
excesses contraiy not only to the laws of England, but to those of 
natnre and hmnanity. But, alas ! we have only to extract from the 
indnstrious Henty one of those numerous passages which he has 
oollected from contemporary historians, to prove that iiction itself 
can hardly reach the dark reality of the horrors of the perlőd. 

The description given by the author of the Saxon Chronicle of the 
cruelties ezercised in the reign of King Stephen by the great barons 
and lords of castles, who were all Normans, affords a strong proof of 
the excesses of which they were capable when their passions were 
inflamed. ** They grievously oppressed the poor people by building 
castles ; and when they were built, they fílled them with wicked men, 
or lather devils, who seized both men and women who they imagined 
had any money, threw them intő prison, and put them to more cruel 
tortures than the martyrs ever endured. They suffocated somé in 
mud, and suspended others by the feet, or the head, or the thumbs, 
kindling fires below them. They squeezed the heads of somé ^ith 
knotted cords till they pierced their brains, while they threw others 
intő dungeons swarming with serpents, snakes, and toads." But it 
would be cruel to put the reader to the pain of perusing tbe remainder 
of this description. t 

As another instance of these bittér fruits of conquest, and perhaps 
the strongest that can be quoted, we may mention that the Princess 
Matilda, though a daughter of the Eang of Scotland, and afterwards 
both Queen of England, niece to Edgár Atheling, and mother to tbe 
Empress of Gkrmany, the daughter, the wife, and the motber of 
monarcha, wao obliged, during her early residence for education ia 
England, to assume the veil of a nun, as the only means of escaping 
the licentious pursuit of the Norman nobles. This excuse she stated, 
before a great council of the clergy of England, as the sole reason for 
her having taken the religious habit. The assembled clergy admitted 
the vaUdity of the plea, and the notonety of the circumstances upon 
which it was founded ; giving thus an indubitable and most remark- 
able testimony to the existence of that disgraceful licence by which 
that age was stained. It was a matter of public knowledge, they 
said, that after the conquest of King WiUiam, his Norman followers, 
elated by so great a victory, acknowledged no law but their own 

t Monry's Hiat., edit 1805, voL viL, p. U^ 
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wicked pleasure, and not only despoiled the conquered SaxonB of 
their lands and their goods, bat invaded the honour of their wives 
and of their daughters with the most unbridled licence ; and hence 
it was then common for matróna and maidens of noble families to 
assume the veil, and take shelter in convents, not as called thither by 
the Yocation of Qoá, but solely to preserve their honour &om the 
unbridled wickedness of man. 

Such and so licentious were the timee, as annonnced by the public 
declaration of the assembled clergy, recorded by Eadmer ; and we 
need add nothing more to vindicate the probability of the scenes 
which we have detailed, and are about to detail, upon the more 
apocryphal authority of the Wardonr MS. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

I'U woo her aa the lion woos hia brida 

DoHgloM. 

Whilb the scenes we haye dcscribed were passing in other parts of 
the castle, the Jewess Bebecca awaited her feite in a distant and 
seqnestered torret Hither she had been led by two of her disgnised 
ravishers, and on being throst intő the little cell, she fonnd herself in 
the presence of an old sibyl, who kept murmuring to herself a Sazon 
rhyme, as if to beat time to the revolving dance which her spindle 
was performing upon the floor. The hag raised her head as Bebecca 
enteredy and scowled at the fair Jewess with the malignant envy with 
which old age and ugliness, when united with evil conditions, are 
apt to loük upon youth and beauty. 

^' Thou must up and away, old house-cricket/' said one of the men ; 
'^ our noble master commands it. Thou must leave this chamber to a 
fáirer guest." 

" Ay," grumbled the hag, " evén thus is service requited. I have 
known when my bare word would have cast the best men-at-arms 
among ye out of saddle and out of service ; and now must I up and 
away at the command of every groom such as thou." 

'' Good Dame Urfried," said the other man, ** stand not to reason 
on it, but up and away. Lord's hests must be listened to with a quick 
ear. Thou hast had thy day, old dame, but thy sun has long been 
set. Thou art now the very emblem of an old war-horse turnéd out 
on the barren heath — ^thou hast had thy paces in thy time, but now 
a broken amble is the best of them. Come, amble off with thee." 

" 111 omens dog ye both !" said the old woman, '* and a kennel be 

your burying-place ! May the evil démon Zemebock tear me limb from 

limb ifi leave my own cell ereiévé w^^x3Q.o\3A.\.VL^\i«aL^ onmydistaff ?' 
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^ Answer it to our lord, then, old honse-fieiid,'' said the man, and 
retiied ; leaving Bebecca in company with the old woman, npon whose 
presence she had been thns nnwillingly forced. 

" What devil's deed have they now in the wind ?" said the old hag, 
moimuríng to herself, yet from time to time casting a sidelong and 
malignant glancé at Bebecca ; ** but it is easy to guess — ^bright eyes, 
black locks, and a skin liké paper, ere the priest stains it with his 
black nngaent. Ay, it is easy to guess why they send her to this lőne 
torret, whence a shxiek coold no more be heard than at the depth of 
five hnndred fáthoms beneath the earth. Thou vrilt have owls for 
thy neighbonrs, fair one ; and their screams will be heard as far, and 
as mnch regarded as thine own. Ontlandish, too," she said, marking 
the dress and turbán of Bebecca. ** What country art thou of ? — a 
Saracen? or an Egyptian? Why dóst not answer? — thou canst 
weep, canst thou not speak ?" 

" Be not angry, good mother,'' said Bebecca. 

" Thou needst say no more," replied Urfried ; " men know a fox 
by the train, and a Jewess by her tongue." 

** For the sake of mercy,* said Bebecca, " teli me what I am to 
ezpect as the conclusion of the violence which hath dragged me 
hither ! Is it my life they seek, to atone for my religion 1 I will 
lay it down cheerfully." 

" Thy life, minion 1" answered the sibyl ; " what would taking thy 
life pleasure them ? Trust me, thy life is in no peril. Such usage 
shalt thou have as was once thought good enough for a noble Saxon 
maidén. And shall a Jewess, liké thee, repine because she hath no 
better? Look at me — I was as young and twice as fair as thou, 
when Front-de-Boeuf, father of this Beginald, and his Norman s, 
stormed this castle. My father and his seven sons defended their 
inheritance from story to story, from chamber to chamber. There 
was not a room, not a step of the stair, that was not slippery with 
their blood. They died — ^they died every man ; and ere their bodies 
were cold, and ere their blood was dried, I had become the prey and 
the scom of the conqueror ! " 

" Is there no help ? Are there no means of escape 1" said Bebecca. 
" Bichly, richly would I requite thine aid." 

" Think not of it," said the hag ; " from hence there is no escape but 
through the gates of death ; and it is laté, laté," she added, shaking 
her grey head, '* ere these open to us. Tet it is comfort to think that 
we leave behind us on earth those who shall be wretched as ourselves. 
Fare-thee-well, Jewess ! — Jew or Gentile, thy fate would be the same ; 
for thou hast to do with them that have neither scruple nor pity. 
Fare-thee-well^ I sajr, My thread is spun out — tlay Va;át\a^^\.\í>\i^^8»^' 
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"Stay! stayi for Heaven's eake!" said Bebecca; '^stay, thongli 
it be to curse and revile me — thj presence íb yet somé protectíon." 

*' The presence of the mother of God were no piotection," answered 
the old woman. " There she stands," pointíng to a mde image of 
the Virgin Marj ; '' see if ehe can avert the fate that awaits thee." 

She left the room as she spoke, her featores writhed intő a sort of 
sneering laagh, which made them seem evén more hideons than their 
habitnal frown. She locked the door behind her, and Bebecca might 
hear her curse every step for its steepness, as slowly and with diffi- 
caltj she descended the turret-stair. 

Bebecca was now to expect a fate evén more dreadfnl than that of 
Bowena ; for what probability was there that either softness or cere- 
mony would be used towards one of her oppressed race, whatever 
shadow of these might be preserved towards a Saxon heiress ? Tet 
had the Jewess this advantage, that she was better prepared by 
habits of thonghty and by natoral strength of mind, to encoimter the 
dangers to which she was exposed. Of a strong and observing char- 
acter, evén from her earliest years^ the pomp and wealth which her 
father displayed within his walls, or which she witnessed in the 
houses of other wealthy Hebrews, had not been able to blind her to 
the precarious circomstances nnder which they were enjoyed. Liké 
Damocles at his celebrated banquet, Bebecca perpetually beheld, 
amid that gorgeons display, the sword which was snspended over the 
heads of her people by a single hair. These reilections had tamed 
and broaght down to a pitch of sounder jndgment a temper which, 
under other circomstances, might have waxed haoghty, superdlions, 
and obstinate. 

From her father's example and injnnctions, Bebecca had leamt to 
bear herself conrteously towards all who approached her. She conld 
not indeed imitate his ezcess of subservience, becanse she was a 
stranger to the meanness of mind and to the constant state of timid 
apprehension by which it was dictated ; bnt she boré herself with a 
proud hnmility, as if sabmitting to the evil circomstances in which 
she was placed as the daoghter of a despised race, while she felt in 
her mind the conscioosness that she was entitled to hold a higher 
ránk, from her merit, than the arbitrary despotísm of religions pre- 
jodice permitted her to aspire to. 

Thos prepared to expect adverse circomstances, she had acqoired 
the fírmness necessary for acting onder them. Her present sitnatioD 
reqoired all her presence of mind, and she sommoned it op accordingly. 

Her first care was to inspect the apartment ; bot it afforded íew 

hopes either of escape or protection. It contained neither secret 

paasage nor trap-door, and, onleaa where the door by which she had 
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enteied joined the main bailding, seemed to be circomscribed by the 
roand exteriőr wall of the turret The door had no inside bolt or 
bar. The single window opened npon an embattled space Burmount- 
ing the tmiet, which gave Bebecca, at fírst sight, somé hopes of 
esc&pÍDgi but she fioon found it had no communication witii any 
other part of the battlements, being an isolated bartisan or balcony, 
aecnr^ as nsnal, by a parapet with embrasures, at which a few 
archeirs might be stationed for defending the turret, and flanViTig 
with their shot the wall of the castle on that side. 

There was therefore no hope but in passive fortitude, and in that 
strong reliance on Heayen natoral to great and generona characters. 
Bebecca, Iioweyer erroneonsly taught to interpret the promises of 
Scriptnre to the chosen people of Heayen, did not err in supposing 
the present to be their hour of trial, or in trusting that the children 
of Zion would be one day called in with the fulness of the Qentiles. 
In the meanwhile, all around her showed that their present state 
was that of pnnishment and probation, and that it was their especial 
duty to soffer without sinning. Thus prepared to consider herself 
as the yictim of misfortune, Bebecca had early reflected npon her 
own dote, and schooled her mind to meet the dangers which she had 
probably to encounter. 

The prisoner trembled, however, and changed colour, when a step 
was heard on the stair, and the door of the turret chamber slowly 
opemedy and a tall man, dressed as one of those banditti to whom 
they ow;ed their misfortune, slowly entered, and -shut the door behind 
him ; his cap, pulled down upon his brows, concealed the upper part 
of his face, and he held his mantle in such a manner as to muffle the 
rest. In this guise, as if prepared for the ezecution of somé deed, 
at the thought of which he was himself ashamed, he stood bef ore the 
a£^hted prisoner ; yet, ruflEian as his dress bespoke him, he seemed 
at a loss to ezpress what purpose had brought him thither, so that 
Bebecca, making an e£fort upon herself, had time to anticipate his 
ezplanation. She had already unclasped two costly bracelcts and a 
collar, which she hastened to proffer to the supposed outlaw, conclud- 
ing naturally that to gratify his avarice was to bespeak his favour. 

'^Take these," she said, '^good friend, and for God's sake be 
merciful to me and my aged father ! These omaments are of value, 
yet are they trifling to what he would bestow to obtain our dismissal 
from this castle, free and uninjured" 

" Fair flower of Palestine,** replied the outlaw, " these pearls are 
orient, but they yield in whiteness to your teeth ; the diamonds are 
brilliant, but tíiey cannot match your eyes ; and ever since I have 
taken up this unld trade, I have made a vow to prefer beauty to wealüi^'' 
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<< Do not do yourselí sach wiong,^ súcL Bebeoca ; ^take ranaom, 
and have mercj ! Gold will piirchaae 7 ja pleasoie— to misaae us 
could only biing thee lemorae. My fiither will willin^y satiate thy 
ntmoBt wisliea ; and if thou wilt act wisely, thoa mayst pmcliaBe with 
OUT spoÜB thy lestoiation to ciyil aociety — mayst obtain paidon for 
pást eiTOiB, and be placed beyond the neceanty of oommittíng more." 

'^ It is well spoken," replied the outlaw in Fiendi, finding it diffi- 
cult probably to sostain in Saxon a convenation which Bebeoca had 
opened in that langnage ; '^but know, bright lily of ihe yale of Baca ! 
tliat thy &ther is álready in the handa of a powerfol álchemist^ who 
knowB how to convert intő gold and ailyer evea the nuty ban of a 
dongeon grate. The yenerable Isaac is sabjected to an alembic, 
which will distil from him all he holds dear, withoat any aacdstance 
from my requests or thy entreaty. Thy ransom must be paid by 
lőve and beauty, and in no other coin will I accept it" 

'^Thou art no outlaw," said Bebecca, in the aame langnage in 
which he addreased her ; ^no outlaw had refiised such offera. No 
outlaw in this land uses the dialect in which thou hast spoken. 
Thou art no outlaw, but a Norman — a Norman, noble perhape in 
birth. Oh, be bo in thy actions, and cast off thia fearfnl maak of out- 
rage and violence !" 

'* And thou, who canat gueaa ao truly," aaid Brian de Boia-Guilbert, 
dropping the mantle from hia feuse, ** axt no true daughter of larael, 
but in all, aave youth and beauty, a very witch of Endor. I am not 
an outlaw, then, fair rose of Sharon. And I am one who will be 
more prompt to hang thy neck and arma with pearla and diamonds, 
which ao well become them, than to depríve thee of theae omamenta." 

^'What wouldst thou have of me," aaid Bebecca, '^if not my 
wealth ? We can have nought in common between us ; you are a 
Chriatian — I am a Jeweaa. Our unión were contrary to the lawa, 
alike of the church and the aynagogue." 

** It were ao indeed," replied the Templar, laughing ; ** wed with 
a Jeweaa? Degpa/rdimx! — Not if ahe were the Queen of Sheba. 
And know, beaidea, aweet daughter of Zion, that were the most 
Christian king to offer me hia most Chríatian daughter, with Lan- 
guedoc for a dowry, I could not wed her. It ia againat my yow to 
loye any maidén, otherwise than p<vr amov/rSf aa I will lőve thee. I 
am a Templar. Behold the croaa of my boly Order." 

^'Dorest thou appeal to it," aaid Bebecca, '^on an occasion liké 
tbo présen t ?" 

" And if I do 80," said the Templar, " it concema not thee, who 
art no believer in the blessed sign of our salvation." 

**I helieve as my fátheis laug^int," ^«id. Bebecca, ''and may Gbd 
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foigive my belief if erroneoiis I But 70a Sir Eniglit, what is yows, 
when 70U appeal without scmple to ihat which 70a deem moet liol7y 
evén while 7on aie abont to transgress the moet solemn oí 70ur yowb 
as a knighty and as a man of religion 1" 

^ It is grayely and well preaclied, daughter of Sirach !" answered 
tlie Templar ; '* bnt, gentle Ecdesiastica, tli7 narrow Jewish prejndices 
make ihee blind to onr high príyilege. Marriage were an enduring 
ciime on the part of a Templar ; bnt what lesser foll7 1 ma7 practise, 
I shall speedil7 be absolved írom at the nezt Preceptor7 of our Order. 
Not the wisest of monarchs, not his father, whose ezamples 7on must 
needs állow are weighty, claimed wider prívileges than we poor 
soldiers of the Temple of Zion have won b7 our zeal in its defence. 
The protectois of Solomon's Temple may claim licence by the 
ezample of Solomon.^ 

^ If thon leadest the Scripture,'' said the Jewess, *' and the lives of 
the saintSy onlj to jostify thine own licence and profligac7, th7 crime 
is liké that of him who extracts poison from the most healthíul and 
nece6sar7 herbs." 

The e7es of the Templar flashed fíre at this reprooL *' Hearken,** 
he saidy ** Eebecca ; I have hitherto spoken mildl7 to thee, bnt now 
my langnage shall be that of a conqueror. Thon art the captive of 
my bow and spear — subject to my will by the laws of all nations ; 
nor will I abate an inch of my right, or abstain from taking by 
-violence what thon refasest to entreaty or necessit^.'' 

" Stand backy" said Bebecca — " stand back, and hear me ere thon 
offerest to commit a sin so deadly ! My strength thon mayest indeed 
oyerpower, for GkxL made woman weak, and tnisted their defence to 
man's generosity. Bnt I will proclaim thy yillainy, Templar, from 
one end of Enrope to the other. I will owe to the superstition of 
thy brethren what their compassion might refase me. Each Pre- 
ceptory — each Chapter of thy Order, shcdl leam that, liké a heretic, 
thon hast sinned with a Jewess. Those who tremble not at thy 
crime will hold thee accursed for having so far dishonoured the cross 
thon wearest as to follow a daughfeer of my people/' 

" Thon art keen-witted, Jewess," replied the Templar, well aware 
of the tmth of what she spoke, and that the rules of his Order con- 
demned in the most positive manner, and nnder high penalties, such 
intrignes as he now prosecnted, and that in somé instances evén 
degradation had followed npon it — " thou art sharp-witted," he said ; 
" bnt lond must be thy voice of complaint if it is heard beyond the 
irón walls of this castle ; vrithin these, murmurs, laments, appeals to 
jnstice, and screams for help, die alike silent away. One thing only 
can savé thee^ Bebecca. Submit to thy íate — erobidA^ owx x^v^^^^ 
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and thoa shalt go forth in such state, that many a Norman lady shall 
yield as well in pomp as in beanty to the favoorite o£ the bért lance 
among the defenders of the Temple." 

''Submit to my fate!" said Bebecca — ''and, sacrad He«v0al to 
what fate 1 Embrace thy religion ! — and what leligion can it be that 
harbours such a villáin? Thou the best lance of the Templacsl 
Craven knight I — ^foiswom príest ! — I epit at thee, and I áidy thee. 
The GkxL of Abiaham's promÍBe hath opened an escape to hia ^^ngltfaw 
— evén from this abyss of infamy !" 

As she spoke, she threw open the latticed window which led lo the 
bartisan, and in an instant after stood on the very veigB of the pnta- 
pet, with not the slightest screen between her and the tramendoas 
depth below. Unprepared for such a despeiate effort, for-ihe bad 
hitherto stood perfectly motionless, Bois-Qiülbert had neithier tíme to 
intercept nor to stop her. As he offered to advance, she ezidmimedy 
** Bemain where thou art, prond Templar, or at thy choice advanoe I 
— one foot nearer, and I plunge myself from the piedpioe ; my bo4y 
shall be croshed out of the very form of hunumity npon the rtones 
of that courtyard ere it become the victim of thy lűmtality.* 

As she spoke this, she clasped her hands and exteoided them 
towards heaven, as if imploring mercy on her bohI before áhe niade 
the fínal plunge. The Templar hesitated, and a reaolatioii wbioh had 
never yielded to pity or distress gave way to his admixatUm of her 
fortitude. ** Come down/' he said, '' rash girl I I Bwear 1^ eazth, 
and sea, and sky, I will offer thee no offence." 

'' I will not trust thee, Templar," said Bebecca ; ** thoa hart tMight 
me better how to estimate the virtues of thine Qrder. Tlie nezt 
Preceptory would grant thee absolution for an oath, the keeping of 
which concemed nought but the honour or the diahonour of a vÖMOt' 
able Jewish maidén." 

" You do me injustice," exclaimed the Templar ferventlj ; ^ I 
swear to you by the name which I bear — ^by the croas on my boma 
— ^by the sword on my side — ^by the ancient erest of my fathen do I 
swear, I will do thee no injury whatsoever I If not íbr thyMl( yafc 
for thy father's sake forbear. I will be his friend^ and in tliie oartle 
he will need a powerful one." 

** Alas !" said Bebecca, " I know it but too well— dare I tnut tfaeel* 

" May my arms be reversed, and my name dishononied,* said 
Brian de Bois-Quilbert, '^if thou shalt have reason to oomplain 
of me ! Many a law, many a commandment have I broken, bot my 
word never." 

" 1 will then trust thee," said Bebecca, ** thos far ;" and she de- 
Bcended from the verge of Üie\>aUYein!mt,but remained standing doss 
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hy one of tiie embnumres, or machieoües, as they werd then called. 
" HBtey" she said, ** I take mj staud. Bemain where thou art, and if 
thoa ahalt attempt to diminish hy one step the distance now between 
UBy thoa shalt see that the Jewish maidén wiU lather trost her sonl 
with God than her hononr to the Templar !" 

While Bebecca flpoke thns, her high and finn resolye, which cor- 
responded so well with the expreaeiye beanty of her countenance, 
gaye to her looka, air, and manner a dignity that seemed more than 
mortaL Her glancé qnailed not, her cheek blanched not, for the fear 
of a íate so instant and so horrible ; on the contrary, the thonght 
that she had her íate at her command, and coold escape at will from 
infamj to death, gave a yet deeper colonr of camation to her com- 
plexion, and a yet more brilliant fire to her eje. Bois-Goilbert, 
proud himself and high-spirited, thonght he had neyer beheld beauty 
80 animated and so oommanding. 

^ Let there be peace between ns, Bebecca,'' he said. 

" Peace, if thoa wilt," answered Bebecca — '' peace, bnt with this 
space between.^ 

'* Thoa needst no longer fear me,'' said Bois-Quilbert. 

^ I fear thee not,** replied she ; '^ thanks to him that reared this 
dizzy tower so high, that nooght conld fali £rom it and liye — ^thanks 
to him, and to the Qod of Israel ! — I fear thee not" 

" Thoa dóst me iujostice,^ said the Templar ; '' by earth, sea, and 
sky, thoa dóst me injostice ! I am not natoraUy that which you have 
seen me — ^hard, selfish, and relentless. It was woman that taaght me 
eraelty, and on woman therefore I haye exercised it ; bnt not npon 
sach as thoa. Hear me, Bebecca. Neyer did knight take lance in 
his hand with a heart more deyoted to the lady of his loye than Brian 
de Bois-Qailbert. She, the daaghter of a petty báron, who boasted 
for all his domains bnt a ruinoos tower, an onproductive yine- 
yard, and somé few leagaes of the barren Landes of Bonrdeaox, her 
name was known whereyer deeds of arms were done, known wider 
than that oi many a lad/s that had a coontry for a dowry. Yes," he 
continned, padng np and down the little platform, with an animation 
in which he seemed to lose all conscioosness of Bebecca's presence — 
** yes, my deeds, my danger, my blood, made the name of Adelaide 
de Montemare known from the coort of Castile to that of Byzantium. 
And how was I reqnited ? When I retumed with my dear-bought 
honoors, purchased by toil and blood, I foond her wedded to a Gkuscon 
sqoire, whose name was neyer heard beyond the limits of his own 
paltiy domain ! Traly did I loye her, and bitterly did I reyenge me 
of her broken ÜEáth I Bnt my yengeance has recoiled on myself. 
Bince that dajr I have separated myself írom M^ otsiti \\& M\i^\ tq;^ 
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manhood must know no domestic home — must be Bootbed hj no affec- 
tionate wife ; mj age must know no kindly hearth ; my graye mnst 
be solitary, and no offspiing mnst ontlive me, to bear tiie ancient 
name of Bois-Gnilbert. At tbe feet of my Snperior I bave laid down 
the right of self-action — ^the príyilege of independence. Tbe Templar, 
a serf in all but tbe name, can possess neitber lands nor goods, and 
lives, moves, and breatbes bnt at tbe will and pleasore of anotber." 

''Alas!'' said Bebecca, ''wbat advantages coold compensate for 
sacb an absolute sacrifice V 

" Tbe power of vengeance, Bebecca," replied tbe Templar, ** and 
tbe prospects of ambition." 

** An evü recompense," said Bebecca, " for tbe soirender of tbe 
rights which are dearest to humanity." 

'' Say not so, maidén," answered tbe Templar ; ** revenge is a feast 
for tbe gods ! And if tbej bave reserved it, as priests teli ns^ to 
tbemselves, it is because tbey bold it an enjoyment too precioos for 
tbe possession of mere mortals. And ambition ? — ^it is a temptation 
wbicb could disturb evén tbe bliss of beaven itsell" He pansed a 
moment, and tben added, *' Bebecca ! sbe wbo coiüd prefer deatb to 
disbonour must bave a proud and a powerful souL Mine tbou 
must be ! Nay, start not/' be added, '' it must be witb tbine own 
consent, and on tbine own terms. Tbou must consent to sbare witb 
me bopes more extended tban can be viewed from tbe tbrone of a 
monarcb ! Hear me ere you answer, and judge ere you refuse. Tbe 
Templar loses, as tbou bast said, bis social rigbts, bis power of free 
agency, but be becomes a member and a limb of a migbty body, 
before wbicb tbrones already tremble — evén as tbe single drop of 
rain wbicb mixes witb tbe sea becomes an individual part of tbat 
resistless ocean wbicb undermines rocks and engulfs royal armadas. 
Sucb a swelling flood is tbat powerful leaguc. Of tbis migbty Order 
I am no mean member, but already one of tbe Cbief Commanders, 
and may well aspire one day to bold tbe baton of Grand Master. 
Tbe poor soldiers of tbe Temple will not alone place tbeii foot upon 
tbe necks of kings — a bemp-sandalled monk can do tbat. Onr mailed 
step sball ascend tbeir tbrone — our gauntlet sball wrencb tbe sceptre 
from tbeir gripe. Not tbe reign of your yainly-expected Messiab 
offers sucb power to your dispersed tnbes as my ambition may aim 
at. I bave sougbt but a kindred spint to sbare it, and I bave found 
sucb in tbee." 

"Sayest tbou tbis to one of my people?" answered Bebecca. 
" Betbink thee " 

** Answer me not," said tbe Templar, " by urging tbe difference of 
ouTcreeds; witbin out seciet conda^ea N?^V<AdL\k<i»Anur8ery tales 
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in derifiion. Think not we long remained blind to the idiotical foUy 
of OUT fonnders, who forswore every deligbt of life for the pleasure 
of dying martyis hj honger, hj thirst, and by pcstilence, and by the 
Bwords of BavageSy while they vaínly strove to defend a barren desert, 
yaluable only in ihe eyes of saperstition. Our Order soon adopted 
bolder and wider views, and foond out a better indemnifícation for 
our saciifices. Onr immense possessions in every kingdom of Europe, 
our high militaiy íame, which bnngs within our circle the flower of 
chivaliy from eyeiy Chiistian dime — ^these are dedicated to ends of 
which our pious founders little dreamed, and which are equally con- 
cealed from such weak spirits as embrace our Order on the ancient 
piinciples, and whose superstition makes them our passive tools. 
But I will not forther withdraw the veil of our mjsteries. That 
buglensound announces something which may require my presence. 
Think on what I haye eaid. Farewell ! — I do not say forgive me the 
violence I haye threatened, for it was necessary to the display of 
thy character. Qold can be only known by the application of the 
touchstone. I will soon retum, and hold further conference with thee.'' 
He le-entered the turret-chamber, and descended the stair, leaving 
Bebecca scarcely more terrified at the prospect of the death to which 
fihe had been so lately exposed, than at the furious ambition of the 
bold bad man in whose power she found herself so unhappily placed. 
When she entered the turret-chamber, her fírst duty was to retum 
thanks to the Gk>d of Jacob for the protection which He had afforded 
her, and to implore its continuance for her and for her fetther. Another 
name glided intő her petition — it was that of the wounded Christian, 
whom &te had placed in the hands of bloodthirsty men, his avowed 
enemies. Her heart indeed checked her, as if, evén in communing 
with the Deity in prayer, she mingled in her deyotions the recollec- 
üon of one with whose fate hers coiüd haye no alliance — a Nazarene, 
and an enemy to her faith. But the petition was already breathed, 
nor could all the narrow prejudices of her sect induce Bebecca to 
wish it recalled. 



CHAPTEB XXV. 

A damned cramp piece of penmanship as ever I saw in my life 1 

She Stoops to Con^er. 

Whbn the Templar reached the hall of the castle he found De 
Bracy already there. "Your love-suit/' said De Bracy, "hath, I 
suppose, been disturbed, liké mine, by this obstreperous summons. 
But you haye come later and more reluctantly, and therefore I pre- 
Bume your interview has proyed more agreeable than imü^.'' 
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^Has 7011T Boit, then, been imsacceBafally paid to the Saxon 
heireas ?" said the Templar. 

'^ By the bones of Thomas & Beckcty" answered De Biaicy, " the 
Lady Bowena must have heaid that I cannot endnie the sight of 
women's tears." 

*' Away !" said the Templar ; " thon a leader of a Fiee CompaDy, 
and r^ard a woman's tears ! A few drops sprinkled on the toich of 
loye make the flame blaze the brighter." 

^ Giamercy for the few diops of thy sprínklingy" leplied De Biacy ; 
^but this damsel hath wept enough to extingoish a beacon-light. 
Neyer was such wringing of hands and such oyerflowing of eyes, 
since the days of St Niobe^f of whom Prior Aymer told na. A water- 
fiend hath possessed the fiEdr Saxon." 

''A l^on of fíends haye occnpied the boeom of the Jewessy" 
leplied the Templar ; *' for I think no aingle one, not evén Apollyon 
himself, coiüd have inspired such idomitable pride and leaolation. 
But where is Front-de-Boeuf? That hom is sonnded more and 
more clamorously.'' 

" He is negotiating with the Jew, I sapposey** replied De Bracy, 
ooolly ; *' probably the howls of Isaac have drowned the blast of the 
bogle. Thon mayst know, by experience. Sir Brian, that a Jew 
parting with his treasores on such terms as oor fóend Front-de- 
Boeof is liké to offer, will raise a clamoor loud enongh to be heard 
over twenty homs and tmmpets to boot But we will make the 
yassals call him.'' 

They were soon after joined by Front-de-Boeu^ who had been dis- 
turbed in his tyrannic craelty, in the manner with which the leader 
is aoqnainted, and had only tanied to give somé necessary directiona. 

'' Let ns see the canse of this cnrsed clamonr," said Front-de-Boenf ; 
*' here is a letter, and, if I mistake not, it is in Saxon." 

He looked at it, tuming it ronnd and ronnd, as if he had had 
really somé hopes of coming at the meaning by inyerting the position 
of the paper, and then handed it to De Bracy. 

'^ It may be magic spells for anght I know," said De Bracy, who 
possessed his fali proportion of the ignorance which characterised 
the chivalry of the period. " Our chaplain attempted to teach me 
to write," he said, '' bnt all my letters were förmed liké 
and sword-blades^ and so the old shaveling gave np the task." 

^* Qive it me," said the Templar. '' We have that of the priestl; 
character, that we have somé knowledge to enlighten oor yaloor.* 

t I wUh the Prior had also informed them when Niobe was i^<ntiMÍ. Frobabl] 
dniliig that enllghtened period when 

" Pan to Moaea leüt Y)\« i^&%kií 'Vücstel.*' h, T. 




" Let na profit by your most Teveiend knowledge, then," said Do 
Bracf ; " what aajB the scioU 1" 

" It ú a fbimal letter of defiaaca," answered the Templar ; " bnt, 
by OUT l4uly of Bethlahem, if it be not a foolish jeet, it ü the mmt 
extnoidmuy cartel tliat evei; vas sent Ekcron tbe drawbiidge of a 
baronial caatte." 

"Jeetl" BÚd Fiont-de-Bcenf, "I wonld gladly kaow who dares 
jest with mé in rach a malter ! Bead it, Sir Briau." 

The Templar accordingly reád as followa : — 

" I, Wámba, tha soa of Witlesa, Jeater to a noble and freebom 




n»an, Cedric of Botherwood, called the Saion. And I, Gurth, the 
Son of fieowult)h, the swineheid — -" 

" Thou art mad," said Fronlrde-Baauf, interrnpting the reader. 

" By Si Lnke, it is so eet down," anawered the Templar. Tben 
teanming Ma tank, he went on— " I, Gurth, the aon of BeownJph, 
Bwi&eheid imto the mid Gedrio, with the aasiataace of our atliea amí 
«onfedeiates, who nuile eommoá canse with ns in thia our fend, 
nomely, the good knight, called for the preaent Lt Noir Faineant, 
■nd the Btout yeoman, Róbert Locksley, called Cleave-the-wand, do 
yon, B^inald Ffont-de-Bceof, and yom alliea and accomplices whom- 
aoever, to vi% tbat whereaa you have, vilhont CKoaii ^-íisi w Iwiü. 
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declaiedy wrongfolly and by masteiy seized upon the peraon of onr 
lord and master the said Cedríc ; alsó npon the peraon of a noble 
and freebom damsel^ the Lady Bowena of Haigottstandstede ; alsó 
upon the peraon of a noble and freebom man^ Athelstane of Conings- 
burgh ; alsó upon the persons of certain freebom men, their emckU; 
alsó npon certain serfs, their bom bondsmen ; alsó upon a certaiu 
Jew, named Isaac of York, together with his daughter, a Jeweas, 
and certain horses and mules : Which noble persons, with their 
cmchU and slaves, and alsó with the horses and mules, Jew and 
Jewess beforesaid, were all in peace with his majesty, and trayélling 
as liege subjects upon the king's highway ; therefore we require and 
demand that the said noble persons, namely, Cedric of Botherwood, 
Bowena of Hargottstandstede, Athelstane of Coningsbuigh, with 
their servants, cvUckts, and followers, alsó the horses and mules, Jew 
and Jewess aforesaid, together with all goods and chattels to them 
pertaining, be, within an hour after the deliveij hereof, delivered to 
US, or to those whom we shall appoint to receive the same, and that 
untouched and unharmed in body and goods. Failing of which, we 
do pronounce to jou that we hold ye as robbera and traitora, and 
will wager our bodies against ye in battle, siege, or otherwise, and do 
our utmost to your annoyance and destruction. Wherefore may God 
have you in his keeping. Signed by us upon the eve of St Witiiold's 
day, under the great trysting oak in the Hart-hill Walk, the above 
being written by a holy man, Clerk to God, Our Lady, and St. 
Dunstan, in the Chapel of Copmanhurst." 

At the bottom of this document was scrawled, in the first plaoe, a 
rude sketch of a cock's head and comb, with a legend expressing this 
hieroglyphic to be the sign-manual of Wamba, son of Witless. 
Under this respectable emblem stood a cross, stated to be the mark 
of Gurth, the son of Beowulph. Then were written, in rough bold 
charactera, the words. Le Noir Fameant. And, to conclude the 
whole, an arrow, neatly enough drawn, was described as the mark of 
the yeoman Locksley. 

The knights heard this uncommon document reád from end to end, 
and then gazed upon each other in silent amazement, as being utterly 
at a loss to know what it could portend. De Bracy was the fint to 
break silence by an uncontrollable fit of laughter, wherein he was 
joined, though with more moderation, by the Templar. Front-de- 
Boeuf, on the contrary, seemed impatient of their ill-timed jocularity. 

'' I give you plain waming,'' he said, '< fair sira, that you had better 
consult how to bear yourselves under these circumstances, than give 
way to such misplaced merriment." 

^^Front-de-Boeuf has not iecoNete^\A& \a\£l^t %ince his laté oyer- 
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Üuow,'' said De Bracy to the Templar ; ^ he is cowed at the veiy 
idea of a carte!, thongh it come bnt from a fool and a swineherd." 

^ By St Michaely'' answered Front-de-Boeuf, " I woiüd thoa couldst 
stand the whole bnmt of this adventuie thyself, De Bracy. These 
ídlowB dared not haye acted with such inconceivable impudence, had 
ihej not been sapported by somé strong bands. There are enough 
of ontlawB in this f orest to resent my protecting the deer. I did bnt 
tie one fellow, who was taken redhanded and in the feict, to the homs 
of a wild stag, which gored him to death in fíve minntes, and I had 
as many arrows shot at me as there were lannched against yonder 
target at Aahby. Here, fellow^" he added, to one of his attendants, 
** hast thon sent out to see by what force this precions challenge is 
to be sapported 1" 

'^ There are at least two hnndred men assembled in the woods/' 
answered a squire who was in attendance. 

'' Here is a proper matter I" said Front-de-Boeuf ; " this comes of 
lending you the nse of my castle, that cannot manage yonr nnder- 
taking qnietly, bnt yon mnst bring this nest of homets abont my ears ! " 

^ Of homets 1" said De Bracy ; '' of stingless drones rather ; a 
bánd of lazy knaves, who take to the wood, and destroy the venison 
rather than labonr for their maintenance." 

<< Stingless!" replied Eront-de-Boenf ; '' fork-headed shafts of a 
doth-yard in lengüi, and these shot within the breadth of a French 
crown, are sting enongh.'' 

" For shame. Sir Knight !" said the Templar. " Let ns summon 
onr people, and sally forth npon them. One knight — ay, one man- 
at-arms, were enongh for twenty such peasants." 

"Enough, and too much," said De Bracy; "I should only be 
ashamed to couch lance against them." 

" True," answered Front-de-Boeuf ; " were they black Turks or 
MoorSy Sir Templar, or the craven peasants of Francé, most valiant 
De Bracy ; but these are English yeomen, over whom we shall have 
no adyantage, savé what we may derive from our arms and horses, 
which will avail us little in the glades of the forest. Sally, saidst 
thonf we have scarce men enough to defend the castle. The best 
of mine are at York ; so is all your bánd, De Bracy ; and we have 
scarcely twenty, besides the handful that were engaged in this mad 
business.** 

" Thon dóst not fear,** said the Templar, " that they can assemble 
in force suffident to attempt the castle ?" 

« Not so, Sir Brian," answered Front-de-Boeuf. " These outlaws 
have indeed a daring captain ; but without machines, scaling ladders, 
and experienced leaders, my castle may deíy them.'' 
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'' Send to thj neigHbouiB," aaid the Templar ; " let thern aaaemble 
their people, and come to the rescue of thiee knighta^ besi^ed bj a 
jeflter and a swineheid in the baronial castle of Reginaid Front-de- 
Boeul" 

<'7on jest, Sir Enight," answered the baion ; ^bnt to whom 
shonld I send f Malyoisin is by this time at Tork with his letainers, 
and 80 are my other allies ; and so shonld I have been, bnt for this 
inf emal enteiprise.'' 

'* Then send to Tork, and recall onr people," said De Bracy. " If 
thej abide the shaking of my standard, or the sight of my Free Com- 
ponions, I will giye them ctedit for the holdest ontlawB erer bent 
bow in greenwood." 

** And who shall bear snch a message f " said Front-de-Boenf ; " they 
will beset eyery path, and rip the eirand ont of his bosom. I have 
it," he added, aiter pansing for a moment — ^"Sir Templar, thon 
canst write as well as reád, and if we can bnt find the writíng mate- 
rials of my chaplain, who died a twelyemonth since in the midst of 
his Christmas caronsals ** 

'* So please ye,** said the sqnire, who was still in attendanoe, " I 
think old UrMed has th^oa somewhere in keeping, for loye of tiie 
confessor. He was the last man, I haye heaid her teli, who ever 
said anght to her which man onght in courtecfy to address to maid 
or matron.'' 

" Go, search them ont, Engelred,'' said Front-de-Boenf ; ** and tiien, 
Sir Templar, thon shalt retnm an answer to this hold chalienge." 

^ I woiild lather do it at the sword's point than at that of the pen," 
said Bois-Qnilbert ; " bnt be it as yon wilL* 

He sat down accordingly, and indited, in the French langnage, an 
epistle of the following tenor : — 

'* Sir Beginald Front-de-Boen^ with his noble and knightly alliefl 
and confederates, receiye no defiances at the hands of slayeB, bonds- 
men, or fngítiyes. If the person calling himself the BLick Enight 
haye indeed a claim to the hononrs of chivabry, he onght to know 
that he stands degraded by his present association, and has no rigbt 
to ask reckoning at the hands of ^ood men of noble blood. Tonchbg 
the prisoners we haye made, we do in Christiaii charity reqnire yoQ 
to send a man of religion to receiye their confession and recondle 
them with Gk>d ; since it is our fixed intention to execnte them tbú 
moming before noon, so that their heads being placed on the battle- 
ments shall show to all men how lightly we esteem thoee who have 
bestirred themselyes in their rescne. Wherefore, as aboye, we reqniie 
yon to send a priest to recondle them to Qod, in doing which joa 
sball render them the laat eacÜAy «fón\<^r 
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This letter being földed, was deliyered to the squire, and hj him 
to the messenger who waited without, as the answer to that which 
he had brought 

The yeoman having thus accomplished his mission, retumed to the 
headqnarters of the allies, which weie for the present established 
nnder a venerable oak-tree, about thxee arrow-flights distant from 
the castle. Here Wamba and Qurth, with their allies the Black 
Knight and Locksley, and the jovial hermit^ awaited with impatience 
an answer to their summons. Around, and at a distance from them, 
weie seen manj a hold yeoman, whose sjlvan dress and weatherbeaten 
coxintenances ahowed the ordinary natore of their occnpation. More 
tiuuL two hnndred had already assembled, and others were fást com- 
ing in. Those whom they obejed as leaders were only distingoished 
from the others by a feather in their cap, their dress, arms, and 
eqnipments being in all other respects the same. 

BeaideB these bands, a less orderly and a worse armed force, con- 
sistíng of the Saxon inhabitants of the neighbouring township, as 
well as many bondsmen and servants from Cedríc's extensiye estate, 
had already anived, for the purpose of assisting in his rescue. Few 
of these were armed otherwise than with snch rustic weapons as 
neceflsity sometimes conyerts to military porposes. Boar-spears, 
BcytheSy flails, and the liké, were their chief arms ; for the Normans, 
with the usoal policy of conquerors, were jealoos of permitting to the 
yanqiiished Saxons the poasession or the ose of swords and spears. 
These drcnmstances rendered the assistance of the Saxons íax from 
being 80 fonnidable to the besieged as the strength of the men them- 
selyes, their superior nnmbers, and the animation inspired by a just 
caose might otherwise well haye made them. It was to the leaders 
of this motley army that the letter of the Templar was now deüyered. 

Beference was at fírst made to the chaplain for an exposition of its 
contents. 

"Bj the crook of St Dunstan/' said that worthy ecclesiastic, 
''which hath bronght more sheep within the sheepfqld than the 
crook of ere another saint in Paradise, I swear that I cannot expoond 
nnto yon this jargon, which, whether it be French or Arabic, is 
beyond my gness." 

He then gaye the letter to Gorth, who shook his head gmffly, and 
passed it to Wamba. The Jester looked at each of the four comers 
of the paper with such a grin of affected intelligence as a monkey is 
apt to assome upon similar occasions, then cut a caper, and gaye the 
letter to Locksley. 

** 11 the long letters were bows, and the short letters broad arrows, 
I nüght know something of the matter/' said the honest yeoman \ 
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** but 88 ihe nuitter standa, the mfianing Í8 88 8&fey Ibr me, 88 the stag 
thafs 8t twelye miles' distance.'' 

" I must be derk, then,'' 88id the Black Kniglit ; and taking the 
letter from Locksley, he fint lead it over to himael^ and then ex- 
plained the meaning in Sazon to hÍ8 oonfedeiateflL 

** Execnte the noble Oedric !' exclaimed Wamba ; "hj the lood, 
thgn miiBt be mistaken. Sir Enight." 

" Not ly mj worthy friend,'' repUed the Enight ; ** I have explained 
the woidfl as they aie here set down." 

"Then, by St Thomas of Canterbury,» replied Gnrth, « we will 
haye the castle, shonld we tear it down with onr hands l" 

** We haye nothing elae to tear it with,** replied Wamba ; *' bnt 
mine are scarce fit to make manunocks of fireestone and mortar." 

** TÍB but a contríyance to gain time,' said Locksley ; ** they dare 
not do a deed for which I conld ezact a fearfid penalty." 

" I woold," said the Black Enight, " there were somé one among 
ns who conld obtain admission intő the castle, and disoover how the 
case stands with the besieged. Methinks, as they reqnire a confessor 
to be sent, thi8 holy hermit might at once exerdae his pioos yocation, 
and procnre ns the Information we desire." 

** A plagne on thee and thy adyice !" said the good hermit ; ^ I teli 
thee, Sir Slothfnl Enight, that when I doíf mj Mar's frock, my 
priesthood, my sanctity, my yeiy Latin, are pnt off along with it ; and 
when in my green jerkin, I can better kill twenty deer than confess 
one Christian." 

'* I fear,** said the Black Enight, " I fear greatly there is no one 
here that is qnalified to take npon him, for the nonce, this same 
character of íather confessor 1" 

Ali looked on each other and were silent. 

" I see," said Wamba, after a short pause, " that the fool mnst be 
still the fool, and pnt his neck in the yenture which wise men ahrink 
from. You mnst know, my dear consins and conntrymen, that I 
wore msset before I wore motley, and was bred to be a fríar, nntil a 
brain-feyer came npon me and left me jnst wit enongh to be a fooL 
I trost, with the asídstance of the good hermifs frock, together with 
the priesthood, sanctity, and leaming which are stitched intő the 
cowl of it, I shaU be fonnd qnalified to administer both worldly and 
ghostly comfort to onr worthy master Cedric, and his companions 
in adyersity/' 

'' Hath he sense enough, think'st thon 'i** said the Bkck Enight, 
addressing Qnrth« 

" I know not," said Gurth ; " bnt if he hath not, it will be the first 
time be bath wanted wit to tnm \űa íoVb} \a 9.<»:onnt.'* 
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^ On with the frock, then, good fellow," qaoth the Knight, " and 
let thy master send us an account of iheir Edtuation within the castle. 
Their nombers must be few, and it is fíye to one they may be 
accessible by a sudden and bold attack. Time wears — ^away with thee.'' 

« And, in the meantime," said Locksley, '' we will beset the place 
80 doeely, that not so mnch as a flj shaíl carry news from thence. 
So that, my good fóend/' he continaed, addressing Wamba, '' thou 
mayest assure these tyiants, that whatever violence they exercise on 
the persona of their pnsoners shall be most seyerely repaid npon 
their own.'* 

** Pax vobitcumy" said Wamba, who was now muffled in his religioos 
disgoise. 

And so saying, he imitated the solemn and stately deportment of a 
&iar, and departed to execute his mission. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The hottest horse wiU oft be cool, 

The dnlleat will show flre ; 
The friar wiU often play the fool, 

The fool will play the friar. 

Old Song. 

When the Jester, airayed in the cowl and frock of the hermit, and 
haying his knotted cord twisted around his middle, stood before the 
portai of the castle of Front-de-Boeuf, the warder demanded of hím 
his name and errand. 

^ Pax vobiscv/m" answered the Jester, " I am a poor brother of the 
Order of St Frands, who come hither to do my office to ceitain 
tmhappy prisoners now secured within this castle." 

" Thou art a bold friar," said the warder, " to come hither, where, 
saving onr own drunken confessor, a cock of thy feather hath not 
crowei these twenty years." 

"Yet, I pray thee, do mine errand to the lord of the castle," 
answered the pretended friar ; " trust me it will fínd good acceptance 
with him, and the cock shall cro w that the whole castle shall hear him." 

" Gramercy," said the warder ; " but if I come to shame for leaving 
my post upon thine errand, I will try whether a friar's grey gown 
be proof against a grey-goose shaft." 

With this threat he left his torret, and carried to the hall of the 
castle the nnwonted intelligence that a holy friar stood before the 
gate and demanded instant admission. With no small wonder he 
receiyed his master's commands to admit the holy man immediately ; 
and, haying preyionsly manned the entrance to guard against sur- 
prise, he obeyed, without forther scniple, tlie conmikfiSk!^ '^\5clOcl\ía 



iiad reoeifciL TIbe Iiaizbiained aeif-coiieeit whick had emboldened 
Wamba to miakztake this dangcsrooB oiBee wis Bcaice saffident to 
söpört lŰBi. -wbűk be tmaad hiiiMilf in the pseaence of a man so 
dreadfid, azid an mneh. dreadcd, aa Beginald Frant-de-BcBU^ and he 
hnnoght Qot hia jpas luftia.MMj to vbiek he, in a good measnie, 
tmafeed far aappocting kia charartPT, with mate anxiety and hedta- 
tion than had hithezto aecompanied it Bnt Front-de-Bcení was 
accoaloBked to aee nnen of all nnks txcmble in hia presence, so ihat 
the timidütj' of tbe ain >| >uaiid &Űier did not give hím any cause of 
sQ^cion. ** Who and whcnee ait tkon, piiest í" said he. 

** Pax wMtkmm' ratented the Jester, " I am a poor aervant of St 
Francia^ who» tzaTeDing thiongk thia írüdemeas^ have üsdlen among 
thieTes (aa Scriptnie hath it), qmidam viator ineidU in lairon/u, 
which thieres hare aent me nnio thia castle in order to do mj ghoBÜy 
office on two peraona oondemned by yonr honouiable jnatice." 

"^ Aj, nghty* answeied Froni-de-Boenf ; ** and canat thou teli me, 
holy íather, the nnmber of thoae handitti t" 

** QaUant sir,* ansvoed the J estiét, ** wifmm íüíb Ugio^ their name 
íb légion." 

^ TeQ me in plain tenna idiat nőmben tiiere are t or, piiest^ thy 
doak and coid will iU protect thee." 

** Alas !" aaid the snppoeed friar, ^ eor mguim eruetavit, that is to 
say, I was liké to boist with fear ! bnt I concdve they may be — 
what of yeomen— what of commons^ at least fíve hundied men." 

^ What !" said the Templar, who came intő the hall that moment, 
** moster the wasps so thick heie? it is time to stifle sach a mischievous 
biood." Then taking Front-de-Boeuf aside, ''Knowest thou the 
priest I " 

'' He is a stranger from a distant conyent,** said Front-de-Boeuf ^ 
" I know him not." 

** Then trust him not with thy porpose in words," answered the 
Templar. " Let him carry a written order to De Biacy's company 
of Free Companions to repair instantly to their master's aid. In the 
meantime, and that the shaveling may snspect nothing, permit him 
to go freely about Ms task of preparing these Saxon hogs for the 
slaughter-house." 

" It shall be so," said Front-de-Boeuf. And he forthwith appointed 
a domestic to condnct Wamba to the apartment where Cedíiic and 
Athelstane were confined. 

The impatience of Cedric had been lather enhanced than diminiahed 
by his confinement. He walked from one end of the hall to the other, 
with the attitűdé of one who advances to charge an enemy, or to 
Btorm the breach of a belebguered place, sometimes ejacolating to 
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liimselfy Bometimes addreasing Athelstane, who stontlj and stoically 
awaitod ihe isBue of the adventoie^ digesting, in the meantime^ witli 
greot composare, the liberal meal which he had made at noon, and 
not gieatly inteiesting himaelf ahout the duration of his captivity, 
whidi he concluded would, liké all earthly evils^ fínd an end iu 
Heayen'B good time. 

** Fax vobiscvm,'* said the Jester, entering the apartment ; ''the 
bleflsiiig of St Dunstan, St Dennis, St Duthoc, and all other saints 
^phatsoeyer, be npon ye and abont ye." 

"Entep freely," answered Cedric to the supposed friar; "with 
what intent art thoa come hither V* 

" To bid yon prepare yourselves for death," answered the Jester. 

** It íb impoflsible I " replied Cedric^ starting. " Fearless and wicked 
as they are, they dare not attempt such open and gratuitous cmelty \^ 

"Alas!" said the Jester, ''to restrain them by their sense of 
homanity is the same as to stop a ranaway horse with a bridle of 
8ilk thrcttd. Bethink thee, therefore, noble Cedric, and you alsó, 
gallant Athelstane, what crimes you have committed in the flesh ; 
for this very day will ye be called to answer at a higher tribunaL" 

" Hearest thou this, Athelstane ?" said Cedric ; " we mnst ronse np 
onr hearts to this last action, since better it is we should die liké 
men than Uve liké slaves.'' 

" I am ready," answered Athelstane, "to stand the worst of their 
malice, and shall walk to my death with as mnch composure as ever 
I did to my dinner." 

" Let ns then nnto onr holy gear, father," said Cedric. 

^ Wait yet a moment, good uncle," said the Jester, in his natural 
tone ; " better look long before you leap in the dark.'' 

" By my faith,'* said Cedric, " I shonld know that voice !" 

** It is that of yonr trosty slave and jester," answered Wamba, 
throwing back his cowL " Had you taken a fooPs ad vice formerly, 
you wonld not have been here at all. Take a fool's advice now, and 
yon will not be here long/' 

" How meanest thon, knave ?" answered the Saxon. 

" Evén thns," replied Wamba ; "take thou this frock and cord, which 
are all the orders I ever had, and march quietly out of the castle, 
leaving me your doak and girdle to take the long leap in thy stead." 

" Leave thee in my stead !'' said Cedric, astonished at the proposal ; 
" why, they would hang thee, my poor knave." 

" E'en let them do as they are permitted," said Wamba ; " I trust 
— no disparagement to your birth — ^that the son of Witless may hang 
in a chain with as much gravity as the chain hung upon his ancestor 
the álderman." 
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** Well, Wamba,** answered Cedric, " for one tbing will I grant thy 
request, and that is, if thou wilt make tbe exchange of garments 
with Lord Athelstane instead of me." 

"No, by St. DunBtan,** answered Wamba; "there were little 
reason in that. Qooá rigbt tbere is that tbe son of Witless sboold 
suffer to savé the son of Hereward ; but little wisdom there was in 
his dying for the benefít of one whose fiathérs were strangeis to bLS." 

'' Villáin," said Cedric, " the fiathers of Athelstane were monarchs 
of England!" 

" They might be whomsoever they pleased," replied Wamba ; " but 
my neck stands too straight upon my shonlders to have it twisted for 
their sake. Wherefore, good my master, either take my proffer 
yourself, or sn£fer me to leave this dungeon as free as I entered.*' 

<< Let the old tree wither,'' continued Cedric, " so the stately hope 
of the forest be preserved. Savé the noble Athelstane, my tmsty 
Wamba ; it is the duty of each who has Saxon blood in his yeins. 
Thou and I will abide together the utmost lage of oor injnrious 
oppressors, while he, &ee and safe, shall arouse the awakened spirits 
of our countrymen to avenge ns." 

"Not so, father Cedric,'' said Athelstane, grasping his hand — 
for, when roused to think or act, his deeds and sentíments were not 
unbeconúng his high race. *'Not so,'' he continned; '^I wonld 
rather remain in this hall a week without food savé the prisoner^s 
stinted loaf, or drink savé the prisoner's measure of water, than em- 
brace the opportunity to escape which the slave's ontanght kindness 
has purveyed for his master." 

** You are called wise men, sirs," said the Jester, *' and I a crazed 
fool ; but, uncle Cedric, and cousin Athelstane, the fool shaAl decidé 
this controversy for ye, and savé ye the trouble of straining conrtesies 
any further. I am liké John-a-Duck's maré, that will let no man 
mount her but John-a-Duck. I came to savé my master, and if he 
will not consent — ^basta — I can but go away home again. Eind 
service cannot be chucked from hand to hand liké a shuttle-cock or 
stool-ball. ril hang for no man but my own bom master." 

** Gk), then, noble Cedric," said Athelstane ; " neglect not this oppor- 
tunity. Your presence without may encourage friends to our rescae 
— your remaining here would ruin us all." * 

" And is there any prospect, then, of rescue from without I" said 
Cedric, looking to the Jester. 

« Prospect, indeed !" echoed Wamba ; " let me teli you, when you 

fiU my cloak you are wrapped in a gen^^'s cassock. Five hundied 

men are there without, and I was this moming one of their chief 

leaders. My fooVa cap was a casc^^, wid m^ bauble a tnmcheon. 
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Well, we will see what good they will máké by ezchanging a fool 
for a vise man. Tnily, I fear ihey will loee in valoar what they may 
gain in discretíon. And ao &iewell9 master, and be kind to poor 
Gnrth and his dog Fangs ; and let my oocksoomb hang in the hall 
at Botherwoody in memoiy that I flung away my life for my master, 
liké a Mthfol ^fooL* 

The last word came ont with a aoit of double expression, betwixt 
jest and eamest The teára stood in Cedric's eyes. 

<< Thy memory shall be pieseryedy" he said, '' while fidelity and 
affedáon haye honour npon eaith. But that I trost I shall fínd the 
means of saving Bowena, and thee^ AtheLstane, and thee alsó, my 
poor Wamba, thon shonldst not overbear me in this matter." 

The exchange of dress was now accomplished, when a sodden 
doubt stmck Cedric. 

^ I know no langnage,*' he said, ** but my own, and a few words of 
their mincing Norman. How shall I bear myself liké a reverend 
brother ?» 

''The spell lies in two words," replied Wamba — ''Pcmb vóbitcum 
will answer all queriea If you go or come, eat or drínk, bless or 
ban, Paan vcbiscwn carries yon through it all. It is as useful to a 
íriar as a broom-stick to a witch, or a wand to a conjuror. Speak 
it bnt thus, in a deep grave tone — Fax vobiscum ! — ^it is irresistible. 
Watch and ward, knight and squire, foot and horse, it acts as a 
charm npon them alL I think, if they bring me ont to be hangod 
to-morrow, as is much to be donbted they may, I will try its weight 
npon the finisher of the sentence." 

'' If such proye the case," said his master, '' my religions orders 
are soon taken — Pax vobücum. I trost I shall remember the pass- 
word. Noble Athelstane, farewell; and feurewell, my poor boy, 
whose heart might make amends for a weaker head — I will savé you, 
or retom and die with yon. The royal blood of our Saxon kings 
shall not be spilt while mine beats in my veins ; nor shall one hair 
ÜEill from the head of the kind knave who risked himself for his 
master, if Cedric's peril can prevent it FarewelL" 

" Farewell, noble Cedric,*' said Athelstane ; " remember, it is the 
tnie part of a friar to accept refreshment, if yon are offered any." 

" Farewell, uncle," added Wamba ; " and remember Pax vobiscum^ 

Thns exhorted, Cedric sallied forth npon his expedition ; and it 
was not long ere he had occasion to try the force of that spell which 
his Jester had recommended as omnipotent. In a low-arched and 
dnsky passage, by which he endeavonred to work his way to the hall 
of the castle, he was intermpted by a female form. 

" Pax vóbiscwm /" said the psendo friar, and waa endea.yoiix\\jL% tö 
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hon; poRt, wben & ioft voica nplied, Sl vMi — qiuem>, domtM 

twMrandiwinw, pro múerúordta vedra." 
" I ain MmewhAt de*l^' replied Cedrie, in good Sftzon, and at the 

same üme mattered to hiiiwel^ " A. enne on the fool uid liis Pok 

vobiioam I 1 bKve Io«t 1117 javelin at the firet cast" 

It waa, howerer, no nnnra&l tbing (br a, prieat of thoae days to be 

deaf of hia Latin eor, and thia the peison who now addieaeed Cedrie 

knew fidl welL 
" I pray jon of dear lőve, leverecd father," óba replied in hia own 
]Aiignag& *" that 
yoa wíU dógn to 
viait with yonr 
ghoatly comfort 
a wonnded j«i- 
■oner of tliia 
caatle, and haye 
raeh companion 
npon him and na 
aa thy holy <^ce 
teachea. Kever 
ahallgooddeed h> 
highlyadvantage 
thy convent." 

"Danghtet," 
antwered Cedrie, 
mueb etnbar- 
naaed, "my time 
in thia castle will 

not permit me to ezercíae the dnties of mine office — I mnat pieeently 

foith — theie ialife and death npon my speed." 
" Yet, fether, let roe entreai yon by the vow yoa have taken on 

yon," replied the anppliant, " not to leave the oi^iiecaed and endan- 

gered withoat counsel or Bucconr." 
" May the flend fly away with me, and leave me in Ifrin with the 

Bonli of Odin and of Thor I " sjiawered Cedrie impatíently, and wonld 

probahly have proceeded in the aame tone of totál deputure &om 

hia spiritnal chuacter, whea the eolloqay waa intemipted fay the 

harah voice of Ur&ied, the old crone of the tnrret. 
"How, minion," aaid ebe to the female epeaker, "is thia the 

manner in which yoa leqnite the kindneaa which penuitted tbee to 

leave thy prisoa-cell yondert Fntteat thoa the leveiend m&n to 

nae nngraeiona langaage to free liimaelf from the importonitiea «f 
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^' A Jewess !" said Cedric, ayailizig himself of the information to 
get clear of their interraption. '' Let me pass, woman ! stop me not 
at youT períL I am fresh from my boly office, and would avoid 
poUntíon." 

*^ Come this way, fathei," said the old hag, '' thou art a stranger 
in this castle, and canst not leave it without a guide. Come hither, 
for I would speak with thee. And yoo, daughter of an accursed 
race, go to the sick man's chamber, and tend hím until my retum ; 
and woe betide you if you again quit it without my peimission !'' 

Bebecca retreated. Hei importunities had prevailed upon Urfded 
to suffer her to quit the turret, and Urfried had employed hei ser- 
ylces where she herself would most gladly have paid them, by the 
beddde of the wounded Ivanhoe. With an understanding awake to 
' their dangerous situation, and prompt to avail herself of each means 
of safety which occurred, Bebecca had hoped something from the 
presence of a man of religion, who, she leamedT from Urfried, had 
penetrated intő this godless castle. She watched the retum of the 
supposed ecdesiastic with the purpose of addressing him, and inter- 
esting him in favour of the prisoners ; with what imperfect success 
the reader has been just acquainted. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Fond wretch I and what canst thon relate, 

But deeds of sorrow, shame, and sin ? 
Thy deeds are proved— thou know'st thy fate— 

Bat come, thy tale— begin— begin. 

• • • • • 

But I have griefs of other kind, 

Troubles and sorrows more severe; 
Give me to ease my tortared mind, 

Lend to my woes a patient ear ; 
And let me, if I may not flnd 

A friend to help— flnd one to hear. 

Crabbe's Hall 0/ Justice. 

Whbn Urfried had with clamours and menaces driven Rebecca 
back to the apartment from which she had sallied, she proceeded to 
conduct the unwilling Cedric intő a small apartment, the door of 
which she heedfully secured. Then fetching from a cupboard a 
Btoup of wine and two flagons, she placed them on the table, and 
said in a tone, rather asserting a fact than asking a question, ** Thou 
ait a Saxon, father. Deny it not,'' she continued, observing that Cedrio 
hastened not to reply ; *' the sounds of my native language are sweet 
to mine ears, though seldom heard savé írom the tongues of the 
wretched and degraded serfs on whom the ptoud líoxiaaiöa vEK^-sfó 
the meanea^ dradgerjr of thia dwelling. Thou aiV. «i ^mlöbl, ^VN^<st — 
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a Saxon, and, savé as thou art a aervant of Gkxl, a freeman. Thine 
accents are sweet in mlne ear." 

"Bo not Saxon priests vÍBÍt this castle, tiien?'' replied Cediic; 
'' it were, methinks, their áaty to comfort the outcast and oppressed 
cliildren of the soil.'' 

" They come not — or if they come, they better lőve to revei at the 
board of their conquerors,** answered Urfried, " than to hear the 
groans of their countrymen — so, at least, report speaks of them — of 
myself I can say little. This castle, for ten years, has opened to no 
priest savé the debanched Norman chaplain who partook the nightly 
revels of Front-de-Boeuf, and he has been long gone to render an 
acconnt of his stewardship. Bnt thon art a Saxon — a Saxon piiest^ 
and I have one question to ask of thee." 

'' I am a Saxon/' answered Cedric, " but unworthy, sorely, of the 
name of priest. Let me begone on my way ; I swear I will retum, 
or send one of our fáthers more worthy to hear yonr confession." 

" Stay yet a while,** said Urfried ; " the accents of the voice which 
thou hearest now will soon be choked with the cold earth, and I 
would not descend to it liké the beast I have lived. Bnt wine most 
give me strength to teli the horrors of my tale.** She ponred ont a 
cnp, and drank it with a frightfol avidity, which seemed desirons of 
draining the last drop in the goblet. '* It stnpefíeSy" she said, looking 
npwardsy as she íinished her dranght, *' but it cannot cheer. Partake 
it, father, if yon wonld hear my tale withont sinking down npon the 
pavemenf Cedric wonld have avoided pledging her in this ominous 
conviviality, bnt the sign which she made to him expressed im- 
patience and despair. He complied with her réqnest, and answered 
her challenge in a large wine-cnp; she then proceeded with her 
story, as if appeased by his complaisance. 

" I was not bom," she said, " father, the wretch that thon now 
seest me. I was free, was happy, was hononred, loved, and was 
beloved. I am now a slave, miserable and degraded — ^the sport of 
my masters* passions while I had yet beanty — the object of their 
contempty scom, and hatred since it has passed away. Dóst thou 
wonder, father, that I should haté mankind, and, above all, the race 
that has wronght this change in me? Can the wrinkled decrepit 
hag before thee, whose wrath mnst vént itself in impotent cnrses, 
forget she was once the danghter of the noble Thane of Torqnilstone, 
before whose frown a thonaand vassals trembled 1" 

" Thon the danghter of Torqnil Wolfganger !" said Cedric, reced- 
ing as he spoke ; " thon — thou — the danghter of that noble SaxoD, 
Díf fatbei^B Mend and companion. in aima l** 
'' Thy ^ather's friend l" eelioed \3iliíe^\ " >í!asíSL Qi^^Tvi^^ss&L^ihe 
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Saxon, standá l)efore me, for tbe noble Hereward of Rotherwood had 
bnt one son, wliose name is well known among liis countrymen. But 
if thou art Oedríc of Botiierwood, why this leligious dress ? — ^hast 
thoa too despaired of saving thy conntry, and sought refuge from 
oppression in the shade of the convent ?" 

" It mattéra not who I am," said Cedric ; " proceed, unhappy 
woman, with thj tale of horror and gallt ! Gallt there mást be — 
there is gailt evén in thy living to teli iU'' 

" There is — ^there is,** answered the wretched woman, " deep, black, 
damning gallt — goilt that lies liké a load at my breast — gailt thut 
all the penitential fires of hereafter cannot cleanse. Yes, in these 
halls^ stained with the noble and pure blood of my father and my 
brethren — in these very halls, to have lived the paramour of their 
marderer, the slave at once and the partaker of his pleasares, was to 
render erery breath which I drew of vitai air a crime and a carse/ 

'* Wretched woman !" exclaimed Cedric *^ And while the friends 
of thy &ther — while each tnie Saxon heart, as it breathed a reqaiem 
for his sóul, and those of his valiant sons, forgót not in their prayers 
tho mnrdered Ulrica — while all moamed and honoured the dead, 
thou hast lived to ment our haté and execration — ^lived to unité 
thyself with the vile tyrant who mardered thy nearest and dearest — 
who shed the blood of infancy, rather than a male of the noble house 
of Torquü Wolfganger should survive — with him hast thou lived to 
Tini te thyself, and in the bands of lawlesi* lőve !" 

" In lawless bands, indeed, but not in those of lőve l** answered the 
hag ; ** lőve will sooner visit the regions of etemal doom, than those 
unhallowed vaultsL No, with that at least I cannot reproach myself 
— ^hatred to Front-de-Boeuf and his race govemed my sóul most 
deeply, evén in the hour of his guilty endearments." 

" You hated him, and yet you lived," replied Cedric ; " wretch I 
was there no poniard — ^no knife — ^no bodkin ] Well was it for thee, 
since thou didst prize such an existence, that the secrets of a Norman 
castle are liké those of the grave. For had I but dreamed of the 
daughter of Torquil living in foul communion with the murderer 
of her father, the sword of a true Saxon had found thee out evén in 
the arms of thy paramour l** 

^'Wouldst thou indeed have doue this justice to the name of 
Torquil ?" said Ulrica, for we may now lay aside her assumed name 
of Urfried ; *' thou art then the true Saxon report speaks thee ! for 
evén witMn these accursed walls, where, as thou well sayest, guilt 
shrouds itself in inscrutable mystery, evén there has the name of 
Cedric been sounded — and I, wretched and degraded, have rejoiced 
to think that there yet breathed an aveugex oi owx \]űD3ck%:^Y3 "^=^3^^"^ 
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I also have had my hours of vengeance — I have fomented the quarrcls 
of OUT foes, heated dninken revelry inta murderons broil — I have 
eeen their blood flow — I have heard their dying groans ! Look on 
me, Oedríc — are there not still left on this foul and fietded face flome 
traces of the features of Torquil ]** 

" Ask me not of tiiem, Ulrica," replied Cedric, in a tone of grief 
mixed with abhorrence ; '* these tiaces form such a resemblance as 
arises írom the grave of the dead, when a fíend has animated the 
lifeless corpse.** 

** Be it 8o/' answered Ulrica ; ^ yet were these fiendish featnres the 
mask of a spirit of light when they were able to set at Yaiiance the 
elder Front-de-Boenf and his son Eeginald ! The darknewa of hell 
shonld hide what followed, bnt levenge mnst lift the yeil, and darkljr 
intimate what it woold raise the dead to speak alond. Long had the 
smouldering fíre of discord glowed between the tyrant father and his 
savage son — ^long had I nnrsed, in secret, the nnnatoral hatied— it 
blazed forth in an hour of dmnken wassail, and at his own boaid feli 
my oppressor by the hand of his own son — such are the secrets these 
raults conceal ! Rend asunder, ye accorsed arches,** she added, look- 
ing np towards the roof, ** and bury in yonr £Edl all who are consdoas 
of the hideous mystery ! " 

''And thon, creature of guilt and misery," said Cedric, "what 
became thy lot on the death of thy ravisher 1** 

*' Guess it, but ask it not. Here — ^here I dwelt, till age, prematnre 
age, has stamped its ghastly featnres on my countenance — scomed 
and insulted where I was once obeyed, and compelled to bound the 
revenge, which had once such ample scope, to the eiforts of petty 
malice of a discoutented menial, or the yain or nnheeded cnrses of 
an impotent hag— condemned to hear from my lonely tnrret the 
sounds of revelry in which I once partook, or the shrieks and groans 
of new victims of oppression." 

** Ulrica,'^ said Cedric, '' with a heart which still, I fear, regrets the 
lost reward of thy crimes as much as the deeds by which thon didst 
acquire that meed, how didst thon dare to addreas thee to one who 
wears this robe ? Consider, nnhappy woman, what coold the sainted 
Edward himself do for thee, were he here in bodily presence ? The 
royal Confessor was endowed by Heaven with power to cleanse the 
nlcers of the body, but only Qod himself can cure the leprosy of 
the sóul.* 

** Yet tum not from me, stem prophet of wrath," she exclaimed, 
" but teli me, if thou canst, in what shall terminate these new and 
awful feelings that burst on my solitude. Why do deeds, long since 
done, nae before me in new and \riesÍ9\A\A!^ \\!(srE.Qt&V What &te is 
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prepared beyond the grave for her to whom God has assigned on 
earth a lot of such unspeakable wretchedneBS ? Better had I tum to 
Woden, Heithay and Zemebock — to Mista, and to Skogula, the gods 
of our yet nnbaptised ancestors, than endure the dreadful anticipa- 
tions which haye of laté haunted my waking and my deeping hours l" 

"I am no priest/' said Oedríc, tuming with disgost from this 
miseiable picture of gallt, wietchedness, and despair ; " I am no 
priest, thoogh I wear a piiesf s gannent" 

** Prleet or layman/' answered Ulrica, *' thou art the fírst I have 
seen for twenty years, by whom Qoá was feared or man regaided ; 
and dóst thou bid me despair t'' 

^ I bid ihee lepent," said Cedric. '' Seek to prayer and penance, 
and mayst thou fínd acceptance ! But I cannot, I will not, longer 
aÚde wiih thee." 

** Stay yet a moment 1" said Ulrica ; " leave me not now, son of 
my íaiher's fiiend, lest the démon who has govemed my life should 
tempt me to avenge myself of thy hard-hearted scom. Thinkest 
thoiiy if Front-de-Boenf found Cedric the Saxon in his castle, in such 
.a disgoise, that thy life would be a long one ? Already his eye has 
been upon thee liké a falcon on his prey." 

'' And be it so,** said Cedric ; *' and let him tear me with beak and 
talons, ere my tongae say one word which my heart doth not warrant 
I will die a Saxon — trae in word, open in deed. I bid thee avaimt ! 
— touch me not, stay me not ! The sight of Front-de-Boeuf himself 
is less odious to me than thon, degraded and degenerate as thou art" 

"Be it so,'' said Ulrica, no longer interrupting him; ^'go thy 
way, and forget, in the insolence of thy superiority, that the wretch 
before thee is the daughter of thy father's friend. Gk) thy way — if 
I am sepaiated from mankind by my sufferings — separated from 
those whose aid I might most justly ezpect — not less will I be separ- 
ated ficom ihem in my revenge ! No man shall aid me, but the ears 
of aU men shall tingle to hear of the deed which I shall dare to do ! 
Farewell! — ^thy scom has burst the last tie which seemed yet to 
unité me to my kind — ^a thought that my woes might claim the 
compassion of my people.*' 

" Ulrica,* said Cedric, softened by this appeal, " hast thou bome 
up and endured to live through so much guilt and so much misery, 
and wilt thou now yield to despair when thine eyes are opened to 
tby crimes, and when repentance were thy fítter occupation V 

" Cedric," answered Ulrica, " thou little knowest the humán heart. 
To act as I have acted, to think as I have thought, requires the 
maddening lőve of pleasure, mingled with the keen appetite of 
tevenge, the proud conscioosness of power ; dra\ig)[i\A\iOO \xl\a^<^>si\í^ 
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for the humán heart to bear, and yet retain the power to pieyent 
Their force has long passed away. Age has no pleasures, wrinkles 
have no influence, levenge itself dies away in impotent cnrses. Then 
comes remorse, with all its yipers, mixed with vain r^rots for the 
pást, and despair for the fatore ! Then, when all other strong im- 
pulses have ceased, we become liké the fíends in hell, who may feol 
remorse, but never repentance. But thy words have awakened a 
new sóul within me. Well hast thou said, all is possible for those 
who dare to die. Thou hast shown me the means of revenge, and be 
assnred I will embrace thenu It has hitherto shared this wasted 
bosom with other and with rival passions — ^henceforward it shall 
possess me wholly, and thou thyself shalt say, that whateyer was the 
life of Ulrlca, her death well became the daughter of the noble 
TorquiL There is a íorce without beleaguering this accnrsed castle 
— hasten to lead them to the attack, and when thou shalt see a red 
flag wave írom the tünet on the easlem angle of the donjon, press 
the Normans hard — ^they will then have enough to do within, and 
you may win the wall in spite both of bow and mangoneL Begone, 
I pray thee — follow thine own fate, and leave me to mine." 

Cednc would have inquired further intő the pnrpose which she 
thus darkly announced, but the stem voice of Front-de-Boeuf was 
heard exclaiming, '^Where tarries this loitering priest? By the 
scallop-shell of Compostella, I will make a martyr of him, if he loiters 
here to hatch treason among my domestics 1" 

'* What a true prophet/' said Ulrica, ** is an evil conscience ! But 
heed him not— -out and to thy people — cry your Saxon onslaught^ 
and let them sing their war-song of Rollo, ü they will ; vengeance 
shall bear a burden to it.'' 

As she thus spoke, she vanished through a priváté door, and 
Eeginald Front-de-Boeuf entered the apartment. Cedric, with somé 
difficulty, compelled himself to make obeisance to the haughty Báron, 
who retumed his courtesy with a slight inclination of the head. 

** Thy penitents, father, have made a long shrift — ^it is the better 
for them, since it is the last they shall ever make. Hast thou pie- 
pared them for death 1" 

'^ I found them," said Cedric, in such French as he could command, 
^* expecting the worst, from the moment they knew intő whose power 
they had fellen." 

* How now. Sir Friar," replied Front-de-Boeu^ *' thy speech, me- 
thinks, smacks of a Saxon tongue ?" 

" I was bred in the convent of St. Withold of Burton," answered 
Cedric. 

"Ay?" said the Báron; " it\iai\>^Ti\»tt«c for thee to hawbeen 
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a Nonnan, and better for my purpose too ; but need has no choice 
of messengers. That St. Withold's of Borton íb a howlef s nest worth 
ihe harrying. The day will soon come that the írock shall protect 
the Sazon as little as the mail-coat'' 

^ Qoá'a will be done," said Oedric, in a yoice tremulous with pas- 
8Íon, which Front-de-Boenf imputed to fear. 

** I see,** said he, ** thou dieamest alreadjr that our men-at-arms are 
in thy refectory and thy ale-vaults. But do me one cast of thy holy 
Office, and, come what list of others, thou shalt sleep as safe in thy 
cell as a snaíl withia his shell of proof." 

** Speak your commands," said Oedríc, with suppressed emotion. 

** Follow me thiough this passage, then, that I may dismiss thee by 
the postem." 

And as he strode on his way before the snpposed friar, Front-de- 
Boenf thns schooled him in the part which he desired he should 
act 

^ Thou seest, Sir Friar, yon herd of Saxon swine, who have dared 
to enyiron this castle of Torqnilstone — ^tell them whatever thou hast 
a mind of the weakness of this fortalice, or aught else that can detain 
them before it for twenty-four hours. Meantime, bear thou this scroll. 
But soft — canst reád, Sir Príest ?" 

" Not a jot I" answered Cedric, " savé on my breviary ; and then 
I know the characters, because I have the holy service by heart, 
praised be our Lady and St Withold !" 

** The fitter messenger for my purpose. Corry thou this scroll to 
the castle of Philip de Malvoisin ; say it cometh firom me, and is 
written by the Templar Brian de Bois-Guilbert, and that I pray him 
to send it to York with all the speed mau and horse can make. 
Meanwhile, teli him to doubt nothing ; he shall fínd us whole and 
sound behind our battlement. Shame on it, that we should be com- 
pelled to hide thus by a pack of runagates, who are wont to fly evén 
at the flash of our pennons and the tramp of our horses ! I say to 
thee, priest, contrive somé cast of thine art to keep the knaves where 
they are, until our friends bring up their lances. My vengeance is 
awake, and she is a falcon that slumbers not till she has been 
gorged.** 

" By my patron saint," said Cedric, with deeper energy than became 
his character, ** and by every saint who has lived and died in England, 
your commands shall be obeycd ! Not a Saxon shall stir from before 
these waUs, if I have art and influence to detain them there." 

" Ha !" said Front-de-Boeuf, " thou changest thy tone. Sir Priest, 
and speakest brief and hold, as if thy heart were in the slaughter of 
the Sazon herd ; and yet thou art thysél! oí kmdxe^ \a Vlicift wvsi^^ 
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Cedric was no leady practiser of tiie art of diasimnlation, and woold 
at this moment have been mucii the better of a hint írom Wamba's 
more fertile biain. Bnt necessity, according to the ancient proverb, 
sharpens inyention, and he muttered something under hÍB cowl con- 
cemíng the men in question being excommunicated outlaws both to 
church and to kingdonu 

^^ Degpardiefux^ answered Front-de«B(BU^ ^'thou hast spoken the 
yery truth — I forgót that the knaves can strip a fat abbot, as well as 
if they had been bom south of yonder salt channeL Was it not he of 
St íves whom they tied to an oak-tree, and compelled to sing a maas 
while they were rifling his mails and his wallets ? No, by Our Lady 
— ^that jest was played by Qaulter of Middleton, one of our own com- 
panions-at-arms. But tiiey were Soxons who robbed the chapel at 
St. Bees of cup, candlestick, and chalice, were they not V* 

'^ They were godless men/' answered Cedric 

*' Ay, and they drank out all the good wine and ale that lay in store 
for many a secret carousal, when ye pretend ye are but busied 
with vigils and primes! Priest^ thou art bound to revenge such 
sacrilege." 

'* I am indeed bound to vengeance,'' murmured Cedric ; ** Saint 
Withold knows my heart." 

Front-de-BoBU^ in the meanwhile, led the way to a postem, where, 
passing the moat on a single plank, they reached a small barbican, or 
exteriőr defence, which communicated with the open field by a well- 
fortified sallyport. 

'^ Begone, then ; and if thou wilt do mine errand, and if thou letum 
hither when it is done, thou shalt see Saxon flesh cheap as ever was 
hog's in the shambles of Sheffield. And, hark thee, thou seemest to 
be a jolly confessor — come hither after the onslaught, and thou shalt 
have as much Malvoisie as would drench thy whole conyent." 

'* Assuredly we shall meet again/' answered Cedric. 

** Something in hand the whilst/' continued the Norman ; and, as 
they partéd at the postem door, he thrust intő Cediic's reluctant 
hand a gold byzant, adding, *' Bemember, I will flay off both cowl 
and skin if thou faüest in thy purpose." 

"And full leave will I give thee to do both," answered Cedric, 
leaving the postem and striding forth over the free fíeld with a joyfnl 
step, '^ if, when we meet next, I deserve not better at thine lumd." 
Tuming then back towards the castle, he threw the piece of gold 
towards the donor, exclaiming at the same time, '< Falsé Norman, 
thy money perish with thee !'* 

Frout-de-B(£uf heard the words imperfectly, but the action was 
Bua^iciovtSm "Archers/* he called U> \.\kfe '^w^vsa wi \3ask <^<^it«atil 



bsttlemenla, " send me an utow throngh jon monk'e üock ! — yet 
atay," he eoid, M hÍH retoinera were bending their bowB, " it aTsila 




not — we mtut tliTiB íax truat Hm rfnce we have no better shift. I 
think he datea uot betra; me — at the woret I can but treat with 
these Saxon dc^ whom I bave safe in kennel. Ho ! Giles jailor, let 
tham biiug Cedtia of Botherwood before me, and the other churl, his 
companúm — him I mean of ConingsbuTgh — Athelstane theie, or wbat 
call thejr him } Theii Teiy names are au encnmbrance to a Norman 
knighfa montb, and have, aa it were, a flarour of bacon. Oive me a 
sbmp o£ wine, aa jolly Prince John aaid, that I may wash away the 
lelish — place it in the armonry, and tbitber lead tbe prisonerB." 

Híb commanda were obeyed ; and apón entering that Ootbic 
Bpartment, hung witb many apoiU won by bia own valour and tbat 
of hia fatber, he fonnd a flagon of wine on tbe massive oaken table, 
and the two Saxon captives nndei the gnard of fonr of bia dependants. 
Front-de-BtBof took a long dianght of wine and then addtessed bia 
priaonerB — fbt the manner in whicb Wamba drew the cap over hia 
iace, tbe ehange of dresa, tbe gloomy and broken light, and the 
Baron'a imperfect acqnaintanco with the featurea of Cedríc (wbo 
avoided hia Norman neighboius, and seldom stiired beyond bia own 
domaina), prerented him from discovering that tbe most important 
of his captivN had made bia eacape. 

" Gallants of England," said Front-de-Bcenf, " how teliah ye your 
entortainment at Torqnilstone 1 Are ye yet a^waie -^^isSi -^oas 
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surquedy and ouírecuidane^ merít for Bcoffing at the entertainnient of 
a prínce of tbe honse of Anjoii 1 Haye je forgottén how ye leqnited 
the unmeríted hospitality of the lojal John ? By Qod and St Dennia, 
an ye pay not the rícher ransom, I will hang ye np by the feet 
from the iion hars of these windows, till the kites and hooded crows 
have made akeletons of yon ! Speak ont^ ye Saxon dogs — ^what bid 
ye fop youT worthless lives ] How say yon, yon of Botherwood 1** 

" Not a dóit I," answered poor Wamba — ** and for hanging np by 
the feety my biain has been topey-tnrvy, they say, eyer since the 
biggin was bonnd fírst lonnd my bead ; ao tnming me npaide down 
may peradventnre restore it again." 

''Saint Geneyieve!" said Front-de-Boenf, ''what have we got 
here?" 

And with the back of his hand he stmck Cedric's cap from the 
bead of the Jester, and throwing open his collar, discovered the fatál 
badge of servitnde, the silyer collar loimd his neck. 

'* Giles — Clement— dogs and varlets !" exclaimed the fnríons Nor- 
man, " what have yon bronght me here V* 

^* I think I can teli yon," said De Bracy, who jnst entered the 
apartment '' This is Cedríc's clown, who fonght so manful a skir- 
mish with Isaac of York about a qnestion of precedence." 

" I shall settle it for them both," repUed Front-de-Boenf ; " they 
shall hang on the same gallows, nnless his master and this boar of 
Coningsbnrgh will pay well for their lives. Their wealth is the least 
they can surrender ; they mnst alsó carry oif with them the swarms 
that are besetting the castle, snbscríbe a snrrender of their pretended 
immunities, and live nnder ns as serfs and vassals ; too happy if, in 
the new world that is abont to begin, we leave them the breath of 
their nostrila Gk)," said he to two of his attendants, " fetch me the 
right Cedríc hither, and I pardon yonr error for once ; the rather 
that yon bnt mistook a fool for a Saxon franklin." 

"Ay, bnt," said Wamba, "your chivalrons excellency will find 
there are more fools than franklins among ns." 

" What means the knave ?" said Front-de-Boen^ looking towards 
his foUowers, who, lingering and loath, faltered forth their belie( 
that if this were not Cedríc who was there in presence, they knew 
not what was become of him. 

'' Saints of heaven !" exclaimed De Bracy, '' he mnst have escaped 
in the monk's garments !" 

" Fiends of hell !" echoed Front-de-Boenf; " it was then the boar 
of Botherwood whom I nshered to the postem, and dismissed with 
my own hands ! And thon," he said to Wamba, *^ whoee folly coold 

t Insolence and presamptiou. 
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ovexreach the wisdom of idiotus yet more gross than myself— I will 
give thee holy orders — I will shave thy crown for thee ! Here, let 
them tear the scalp from his head, and then pitch him headlong from 
the battlements. Thy trade íb to jest, canst thou jest now V 

" You deal with me better than your word, noble knight," whim- 
pered forth poor Wamba, whose habits of buffoonery were not to be 
oyercome evén by the immediate prospect of death ; *'ií you give me 
the red cap yon propose, out of a simple monk you will make a 
Cardinal." 

" The poor wretch," said De Bracy, "is resolved to die in his voca- 
tion. Front-de-Boeuf, you shall not slay him. Give him to me, to 
make sport for my Free Companions. How sayest thou, knave? 
Wilt thon take heart of grace, and go to the wars with me V* 

**Ay, with my mastc^s leave," said Wamba, "for, look you, I 
must not slip coUar" (and he touched that which he wore) " without 
his permission.'' 

'* Oh, a Norman saw will soon cut a Saxon coUar," said De Bracy. 

" Ay, noble sir," said Wamba, " and thence goes the proverb — 

* Norman saw on English oak, 
On English neck a Norman yoke ; 
Norman spoon in English dish, 
And England roled as Normans wish ; 
Blithe world in England never will be more, 
TiU England's rid of aU the four.'" 

** Thon dóst well, De Bracy,** aaiá Front-de-Boeuf, " to stand there 
listening to a fool's jargon, when destruction is gaping for us ! Seest 
thon not we are overreached, and that our proposed mode of com- 
mnnicating with onr fiiends without has been disconcerted by this 
same motley gentleman thou art so fond to brother 1 What yiews 
haye we to expect but instant storm ?*' 

^ To the battlements then," said De Bracy ; " when didst thou 
ever see me the graver for the thoughts of battlo ? Call the Templar 
yonder, and let him fight but half as well for his life as he has done 
for his Order. Make thou to the walls thyself with thy huge body. 
Let me do my poor endeavour in my own way, and I teli thee the 
Saxon outlaws may as well attempt to scale the clouds as the castle 
of Torquilstone ; or, if you will treat with the banditti, why not 
employ the meditation of this worthy franklin, who seems in such 
deep contemplation of the wine-flagon ? Here, Saxon," he continued, 
addressing Athelstane, and handing the cup to him, ** rinse thy throat 
with that noble liquor, and rouse up thy sóul to say what thou wilt 
do for thy liberty." 

" What a man of moidd may," answered Athetstane, " -^xoní^íö^SX. 
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be what a man of manhood ouglit Dismiss me free, witb my com- 
panions, and I will pay a raiiBom of a thousand marks.'' 

** And wilt moreover assore us tlie retareat of that scum of mankind 
who are swarming around the castle, contrary to God's peace and the 
king's]" said Front-de-Boeul 

'' In 80 feo: as I can," answered Athelstane, '* I will wühdraw tbem ; 
and I fear not but that my father Cedric will do his best to assbt 
me." 

" We are agreed then," said Front-de-Boeuf — '* tbou and they are 
to be set at freedom, and peace is to be on both sides for payment of 
a thousand marks. It is a tiifling ransom, Saxon, and thou wilt owe 
gratitude to the moderation which accepts of it in exchange of yonr 
persons. But mark, this extends not to the Jew Isaac." 

'* Nor to the Jew Isaac's daughter/' said the Templar, who had 
now joined them. 

" Neither," said Front-de-Boeuf, " belong to this Saxon's company.** 

"I were unworthy to be called Chnstian if they did," replied 
Athelstane : *' deal with the unbelievers as ye list." 

''Neither does the ransom include the Lady Bowena,'' said De 
Bracy. " It shall never be said I was scared out of a fair prize with- 
out stiiking a blow for it/' 

"Neither," said Front-de-Boeuf, "does our treaty refer to this 
wretched Jester, whom I retain, that I may make him an example to 
every knave who tums jest intő eamesf 

" The Lady Bowena,'' answered Athelstane, with the most steady 
countenance, " is my afiianced bride. I will be drawn by wild horses 
before I consent to part with her. The slave Wamba has this day 
saved the life of my father Cedric. I will lose nüne ere a hair of 
his head be injured." 

'* Thy affianced bride ! The Lady Bowena the affianced bride of a 
vassal liké thee 'i" said De Bracy ; " Saxon, thou dreamest that the 
days of thy seven kingdoms are retumed again. I teli thee, the 
princes of the house of Anjou confer not their wards on men of such 
lineage as thine.'' 

" My lineage, proud Norman," replied Athelstane, " is drawn from 
a source more pure and ancient than that of a beggarly Frenchman, 
whose livmg is won by selling the blood of the thieves whom he 
assembles under his paltry standard. Kings were my anceston, 
strong in war and wise in council, who every day feasted in their 
hall more hundreds than thou canst number individual followers; 
whose names have been sung by minstrels, and their laws recorded 
by Wittenagemotes ; whose bones were interred amid the prayers of 
BíántB, and over whose tombs minsters have been builded." 
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" Thou hast it, De Bracy," said Front-de-Boeuf, well pleased with 
the rebuff which his companion had received ; '' the Saxon hath hit 
thee fairly." 

" As fairly as a captive can strike/' said De Bracy, with apparent 
carelessness ; " for he whose hands are tied should have his tongue at 
freedom. But thj glibness of reply, comrade/' rejoined he, speaking 
to Athelstane, '' will not win the freedom of the Lady Rowena.'' 

To this Athelstane, who had already made a longer speech than 
was his custom to do on any topic, however interesting, retumed no 
answer. The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of a 
meniál, who announced that a monk demanded admittance at the 
pestem gate. 

" In the name of Saint Bennet, the prince of these bull-beggars," 
said Front-de-Bceuf, "have we a reál monk this time, or another 
impostor ? Search him, slaves — for an ye suffer a second impostor to 
be palmed npon you, I will have your eyes tom out, and hot coals 
put intő the sockets." 

" Let me endure the extremity of your anger, my lord," said Giles, 
** if this be not a reál shaveling. Your squire Jocelyn knows him 
well, and will vouch him to be Brother Ambrose, a monk in attend- 
ance upon the Prior of Jorvaulx." 

"Admit him," said Front-de-Boeuf; "most likely he brings us 
newB trom his jovial master. Surely the devil keeps holiday, and 
the priests are relieved from duty, that they are strolling thus wildly 
throngh the country. Bemove these prisoners ; and, Saxon, think 
on what thou hast heard.'' 

" I daim,'' said Athelstane, " an honourable imprisonment, with 
due. care of my board and of my conch, as becomes my ránk, and as 
is due to one who is in treaty for ransom. Moreover, I hold him that 
deems himself the best of you bound to answer to me with his body 
for this aggression on my freedom. This defiance hath already been 
sent to thee by thy sewer ; thou underliest it, and art bound to 
answer me. There lies my glove." 

" I answer not the challenge of my prisoner," said Front-de-Boeuf ; 
" nor shalt thou, Maurice de Bracy. Giles," he continued, " hang 
the franklin's glove upon the tine of yonder branched antlers ; therc 
shall it remain until he is a free man. Should he then presume to 
demand it, or to affirm he was unlawfully made my prisoner, by the 
beit of Saint Christopher, he will speak to one who hath never refused 
to meet a foe on foot or on horseback, alone or with his vassals at 
his back !" 

The Saxon prisoners were accordingly removed, just as they intro- 
duced the monk Ambrose, who appeared to be in g;ceati ^^ttvxsiVi^<(y£iv 
Q 
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" This Í8 the reál Deus vobiscwm" said Wamba, as he paased the 
reverend brother ; " the others were but eonnterreits.'' 

''Holy Mother!" said the monk, as he addressed the aseembled 
knights, " I am at last safe and in Christian keeping !" 

** Safe thou art,'' replied De Bracy ; ''and for Chiistiaiiity, here is 
the stout Báron Reginald Front-de-Bosn^ whose ntter abomination 
íb a Jew ; and the good Knight Templar, Brian de Boi0-€kdlbert, 
whose trade is to slay Saracens. If these are not good maikB of 
Christianity, I know no other which they bear about them." 

" Te are Mends and allies of our reverend &ther in Qod, Aymer, 
Prior of Jorvanlx,'' said the monk, withont noticing the tone of De 
Bracy's reply ; " ye owe him aid both by knightly faith and holy 
charity ; for what saith the blessed Saint Angostin, in his treatÍBe 
De Oivitate Dei ** 

" What saith the devil !" intermpted Front-de-Boenf ; " or lather 
what dóst thou say, Sir Priest ? We have little time to hear texts 
from the holy fathers." 

'* Scmcta Maria r* ejaculated Father Ambrose, "how prompt to 
ire are these nnhallowed laymen ! Bnt be it known to yoa, brave 
knightSy that certain murderoos caitiffs, casting behind them fear of 
God and reverence of His church, and not regarding the boll of the 
holy see, Si quü, madente Diabolo " 



** Brother priest," said the Templar, " all this we know or gneea 
teli US plainly, is thy master the Prior made prisoner, and to wh<nii f " 

" Surely,'' said Ambrose, '* he is in the hands of the men of Belial, 
infesters of these woods, and contemners of the holy text, ' Toaeh not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets nonght of eviL' " 

" Here is a new argument for our swords, sirs,** said Fronlrde- 
BcBuf, tuming to his companions; '' and so, instead of reaching us 
any assistance, the Prior of Jorvaulx requests aid at our hands ! A 
man is well helped of these lazy churchmen when he hath most to 
do ! But speak out, priest, and say at once, what doth thy master 
expect from us?" 

" So please you," said Ambrose, " violent hands having been im- 
posed on my reverend superior, contrary to the holy ordinanoe which 
I did already quote, and the men of Belial having rifled his maüs and 
budgets, and stripped him of two hundred marks of pure refíned 
gold, they do yet demand of him a large sum besides, ere they will 
Buffer him to depart from their uncircumcised hands. Wherefore the 
reverend father in God prays you, as his dear friends, to rescue him, 
either by paying down the ransom at which they hold him, or by 
force of arms, at your best discretion." 

''The foul fiend quell thö Piiotl" aaid Front-de-Boeuf ; "his 
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moming's draught has been a deep one. When did thy master hear 
of a Norman báron unbuckling his porse to relieve a churchman, 
whose bags are ten times as weighty as ours 1 And how can we do 
aught by yalonr to free him, that are coopcd up here by ten times 
OUT number, and expect an assault every moment V* 

*^ And ihat was what I was about to teli yon/' said the monk, '' had 
yonr hastiness allowed me tíme. But, God help me, I am old, and 
these foul onslaughts distract an aged mau's brain. Nevertheless, it 
is of verity that they asserable a camp and raise a bank against the 
walls of this castle." 

'* To the battlements !" cried De Bracy, and let us mark what these 
knaves do without ;'' and so saying, he opened a latticed window 
which led to a sort of bartisan, or projecting balcony, and imme- 
diately called írom thence to those in the apartment— '' Saint Dennis, 
but the old monk hath brought true tidings ! They bring forward 
mantelets and pavisses^f and the archers mnster on the skirts of the 
wood liké a dark cloud before a hailstorm." 

B^inald Front-de-Boeuf alsó looked out upon the fíeld^ and imme- 
diately snatched his bugle ; and, after windin^ a long and loud blast, 
commanded his men to their posts on the walls. 

" De Bracy, look to the eastem side, where the walls are lowest. 
Noble Bois-Guilberty thy trade hath well taught thee how to attack 
and defend, look thou to the western side — I myseK will take post at 
the barbican. Tet do not confíue your exertions to any one spot, 
noble friends ! We must this day be every where, and mnltiply our- 
selvesy were it possible, so as to carry by our presence succour and 
relief wherever the attack is hottest. Our numbers are few, but 
activity and courage may supply that defect, since we have only to 
do with rascal clowns." 

** But, noble knights," exclaimed Father Ambrose, amidst the 
bustle and confusion occasioned by the preparations for defence, 
** will nőne of ye hear the message of the reverend father in God, 
Aymer, Prior of Jorvaulx"? I beseech thee to hear me, noble Sir 
Reginaid!" 

" Go patter thy petitions to Heaven," said the fierce Norman, ** for 
we on earth have no time to listen to them. Ho ! there, Anselm ! see 
that seething pitch and oil are ready to pour on the heads of these 
audacious traitors. Look that the crossbow-men lack not bolts.}; 

t Manüets were temporary and movable defences förmed of planks, under cover of 
wbidi the assailanU advanced to the attack of fortifled places of old. Pavisses were a 
species of large shields covering the whole person, employed on the same occasions. 

l The bolt was the arrow peculiarly fltted to the crossbow, as that of the longbow 
was called a shaft. Hence the Bnglish proverb— " I will either make a shaft or bolt of 
it,** signifying a determination to make one use or other of the UlVü^j^ ^'^oVatl qíL 
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Fling abroad my banner with the old bull's head — the knaves 
eball 80011 fínd witb wbom they have to do this day !" 

** But, noble sir," continaed the monk, peraeveríng in hia endea- 
voiirs to draw attention, " consider my vow of obedience, and let me 
dÍBcharge myself of my Supeiior'B enand." 

" Away with this piating dotard," eaid Front-de-Boenf ; " lock him 
up in the chapel, to teli his beads till the bioil be over. It will be a 
new thing to the saints in Torqmlstone to hear aves and paters ; they 
have not been so honomed, I trow, since they were cnt out of stone.* 

** Blaspheme not the holy saints, Sir Reginaid," said De Bracy ; 
*' we shall have need of their aid to-day before yon lascal ront disband." 

'* I expect little aid from their hand/' said Front-de-Boenf, ** nnless 
we were to huri them from the battlements on the heads of the 
villains. There is a huge lumbering Saint Christopher yonder, snffi- 
cient to bear a whole company to the earth.** 

The Templar had in the meantime been looking out on the pro- 
ceedings of the besiegers with rather more attention than the bratal 
Front-de-BoBuf, or his giddy companion. 

" By the faith of mine order,** he said, " these men approach with 
more touch of discipline than could have been judged, however they 
come by it. See ye how dexterously they avail themselyes of eveiy 
cover which a tree or bush affords, and shun exposing themselves to 
the shot of our crossbows ? I spy ueither banner nor pennon among 
them, and yet will I gage my golden chain that they are led on by 
somé noble knight or gentleman skilfal in the practice of wars." 

" I espy him," said De Bracy ; " I see the waving of a knighf s 
erest, and the gleam of his armour. See yon tall man in the black 
mail, who is busy marshalling the farther troop of the rascaille yeo- 
men. By St. Dennis, I hold him to be the same whom we called Le 
Novr Faineant, who overthrew thee, Front-de-Boeuf, in the lists at 
Ashby." 

" So much the better," said Front-de-Bceuf, " that he comes here to 
give me my revenge. Somé hilding fellow he must be, who dared 
not stay to assert his claim to the toumey prize which chance had 
assigned him. I should in vain have sought for him where knights 
and nobles seek their foes, and right glad am I he hath here shown 
himselí among yon viUain yeomanry." 

The demonstrations of the enemy's immediate approach cut off all 
further discourse. Each knight repaired to his post, and at the head 
of the few followers whom they were able to muster, and who were 
in numbers inadequate to defend the whole extent of the walls^ they 
awaitcd with cahu determination the threatened assault. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

This wanderíng race, Bevered ttom other men, 
Boaflt yet their intercourse with humán árts ; 
The seas, the woods, the deserts which they haont, 
Find them acquainted with their secret treasures ; 
And nnregarded herbs, and flowers, and blossoms. 
Display undreamed-of powers when gathered by them. 

The Jew. 

OuR history must needs retrograde for the space of a few pages, to 
inform the reader of certain passagee matériái to his nnderstanding 
the rest of this important narrative. His own intelligence may 
indeed have easily anticipated that, when Ivanhoe sunk down, and 
seemed abandoned by all the world, it was the importunity of Bebecca 
which prevailed on her father to have the gallant young warrior 
transported firom the lists to the house which for the time the Jews 
inhabited in the 8aburbs of Ashby. 

It would not have been difficult to have persuaded Isaac to this 
step in any other circumstances, for his disposition was kind and 
gratefol. But he had alsó the prejudices and scrupulous timidity of 
his persecnted people, and those were to be conquered. 

"Holy Ábrahám!" he ezclaimed, "he is a good youth, and my 
heart bleeds to see the gore trickle down his rích embroidered 
hacqueton, and his corslet of goodly price ; but to carry him to our 
house !— <lamsel, hast thou well considered ? — he is a Chnstian, and 
by our law we may not deal with the stranger and Qentile, savé for 
the advantage of our commérce." 

" Speak not so, my dear father/' replied Bebecca ; " we may not 
indeed miz with them in banquet and in joUity ; but in wounds and 
in misery the Gentile becometh the JeVs brother." 

" I would I knew what the Rabbi Jacob Ben Tudela would opine 
on it," replied Isaac ; " nevertheless the good youth must not bleed 
to death. Let Seth and Reuben bear him to Ashby." 

" Nay, let them place him in my Htter," said Rebecca ; " I will 
mount one of the palfreys." 

" That were to ezpose thee to the gazé of those dogs of Ishmael 
and of Edom," whispered Isaac, with a suspicious glancé towards the 
crowd of knights and squires. But Rebecca was already busied in 
carrying her charitable purpose intő effect, and listed not what he 
said, until Isaac, seizing the sleeve of her mantle, again exclaimed, 
in a hurried voice — " Beard of Aaron ! — what if the youth perish ! — 
if he die in our custody, shall we not be held guilty of his blood, and 
be tom to pieces by the multitude ?" 

" He will not die, my father," said Rebecca, gent\y exteri.^\Mi^\i<5i^^ 
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firom the grasp of Isaac — *' he will not die, nnless we abandon him ; 
and if 80, we are indeed answeiable for his blood to Qod and to man." 

** Nay,'' aaid Isaac, releasing his hold, " it grieveth me as mach to 
see the drops of his blood as if they weie so many golden byzants 
from mine own purse ; and I well ^ow that the lessons of Miriam, 
daughter of the Rabbi Manasses of Byzantium, whose sonl is in 
Paradise, have made thee sküfal in the art of healing, and that thou 
tmowest the craft of herbs and the force of elixirs. Therefore, do 
as thy mind giveth thee — ^thou art a good damsel, a bleasing, and a 
crown, and a song of reioi^Bg unto me and nnto my honse, and noto 
the people of my fpitliéra.'' 

The appreheiisions of Isaac, however, were not ill fonnded ; and 
the generous and gratefol benevolence of his daughter exposed her, 
on her retum to Ashby, to the nnhaUowed gazé of Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert. The Templar twice passed and repassed them on the road, 
fixing his bold and ardent look on the beantifdl Jewess ; and we have 
already seen the consequences of the admiration which her charms 
excited, when accident threw her intő the power of that nnprincipled 
vobiptnary. 

Rebecca lost no time in cansing the patient to be transported to 
their temporary dwelling, and proceeded with her own hands to 
examine and to bind up his woonds. The yonngest reader of romances 
and romantic ballads must recolleet how often the females, dnring 
the dark ages, as they are called, were initiated intő the mysteries of 
surgery, and how frequently the gallant knight sabmitted the wounds 
of his person to her cure, whose eyes had yet more deeply penetiated 
his heart. 

Bnt the Jews, both male and female, possessed and practísed the 
medical science in all its branches, and the monarchs and powerfol 
barons of the time frequently committed themselves to the chaige of 
somé experienced sage among this despised people, when wounded 
or in sickness. The aid of the Jewish physidans was not the less 
eagerly sought after, though a generál beŰef prevailed among the 
Christians that the Jewish Rabbins were deeply acquainted with the 
occult Sciences, and particularly with the cabalistic art, which had 
its name and origin in the studies of the sages of Israel. Neither 
did the Babbins disown such acquaintance with supematuial árts, 
which added nothing (for what could add aught ?) to the hatred with 
which their nation was regarded, while it diminished the oontempt 
with which that malevolence was mingled. A Jewish magician miglit 
be the subject of equal abhorrence with a Jewish usurer, but he could 
not be equally despised. It is besides probable, considering the woo- 
deríul cares they are said lo Yiave i^iIv)tixí^^,>(>c^\.>^% I^^^ira ^^ossessed 
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Bome secrets of the healing art peculiar to themselves, and whicb, 
with the exclusive spint arising out of their conditioii, they took 
great care to conceal írom tbe Chiistians amongst whom they dwelt. 

The beautíful Bebecca had been heedfully brought ap in all the 
knowledge proper to her nation, which her apt and powerful mind 
had retained, arranged, and enlarged, in the course of a progress 
beyond her years^ her sex, and evén the age in which she lived. Her 
knowledge of medidne and of the healing art had been acquired 
under an aged Jewess, the daughter of one of their most celebrated 
doctois, who loyed Rebecca as her own child, and was believed to have 
oommiinicated to her secrets which had been left to herself by her 
sage &ther at the same time and under the same circumstances. 
The fiate of Miriam had indeed been to fali a sacrífice to the íanati- 
cism of the times ; but her secrets had survived in her apt pupM. 

Bebecca, thus endowed with knowledge as with beauty, was uni- 
versally reyered and admired by her own tribe, who almost regarded 
her as one of those gifted women mentioned in the sacred history. 
Her íather himself, out of reverence for her talents, which involun- 
taríly mingled itself with his unbounded affection, permitted the 
maidén a greater liberty than was usually indulged to those of her 
sex by the habits of her people, and was, as we have just seen, fre- 
quenüy guided by her opinion, evén in preference to his own. 

When Ivanhoe reached the habitation of Isaac, he was still in a 
state of unconsciousness, owing to the profuse loss of blood which 
had taken place during his exertions in the lists. Bebecca examined 
the wound, and having applied to it such vulnerary remedies as her 
art presciibed, informed her father that if fever could be averted, of 
which the great bleeding rendered her litüe apprehensive, and if the 
healing balsam of Miriam retained its virtue, there was nothing to 
fear for his guesf s life, and that he might with safety travel to York 
with them on the ensuing day. Isaac looked a little blank at this 
annundation. His charity would willingly have stopped short at 
Ashby, or at most would have left the wounded Chnstian to be 
tended in the house where he was residing at present, with an assur- 
ance to the Hebrew to whom it belonged that all expenses should 
be duly discharged. To this, however, Bebecca opposed many reasons, 
of which we shall only mention two that had peculiar weight with 
Isaac. The one was, that she would on no account put the phial of 
precious balsam intő the hands of another physician evén of her own 
tribe, lest that valuable mystery should be discovered ; the other, that 
this wounded knight, Wilfred of Ivanhoe, was an intimate favourite 
of Bichard Coeur-de-Lion, and tliat, in case the monarch should 
retum, Isaac, who had sup^ilied his Lrothei Jolaii m\.\i\jt^aKoa&\í^ 
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prosecute his rebellious pnrposes, would stand in no small need of a 
powerfal piotector who enjoyed Richard's fávonr. 

*' Thon art spcaking but sooth, Rebecca,'' said Isaac, giving way 
to these weighty arguments — " it were an oflfending of HeaTsn to 
betray the secrets of the blessed Miriam ; for the good whieh Heaven 
giveth is not lashly to be sqaandered npon othen, whetíier it be 
talents of gold and shekels of silver, or wbether it be the Beerafe xnys- 
teries of a wise physician — ^assuredly tbey shonld be preserved to 
those to wbom Providence hath vonchsafed them. And him whom 
the Nazarenes of England call the Lion's Heart, acsniedly it were 
better for me to fali intő the hands of a strong Ilon of Idmnea than 
intő his, if he shall have got assurance of my dealinga with his 
brother. Wherefore I will lend ear to thy countel, and Úúb yonth 
shall joumey with us unto York, and onr house ahall be aa a hame 
to him untll his wounds shall be healed. And if he of the Lkm. Heart 
shall return to the land, as is now nőised abroad, then shall this 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe be unto me as a wall of defence, when the kmg'a 
displeasure shall bum high against thy £Either. And if he doth not 
retom, this Wilfred may natheless repay ns onr chaiges when he áhall 
gain treasnre by the strength of his spear and of his awoid, erén aa he 
did yesterday and this day alsó. For the yonth is a good yoath, and 
keepeth the day which he appointeth, and restoreth that whidi he 
borroweth, and succoureth the Israelite, evén the child of my fiither'a 
house, when he is encompassed by strong thieves and sona of BeliaL" 

It was not untll evening was nearly closed that Ivanhoe was 
restored to consciousness of his situation. He awoke from a farokén 
slumber, under the confused impressions which are naturally attendant 
on tho recovery from a state of insensibility. He was unable for 
sorae time to recall exactly to memory the drcumstances whieh had 
preceded his fali in the lists, or to máké out any connected chain of 
the events in which he had been engaged upon the yesterday. A 
sense of wounds and injury, joined to great weakness and exhaostion, 
was mingled with the recollection of blows dealt and leceiyed, of 
steeds rushing upon each other, overthrowing and overthrown — of 
shouts and clashing of arms, and all the hcady tumult of a confosed 
fíght. An effort to draw aside the curtain of his couch was in somé 
degree successful, although rendered difficult by the pain of his wound. 

To his great snrprise he found himself in a room magnifioently 
fumished, but having cushions instead of chairs to rest npon, and in 
other respects partaking so much of Orientál costume, that he began 
to doubt whether he had not, during his sleep, been transported 
back again to the land of Palestine. The impression was increaaed 
when, the tapestry being dia^n o^vüe, ^ l^T(\a\& íqtol, dressed in a 
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rich habit, which partook more of the Eastem taste than that of 
Eniope, glided thiough the door which it concealed, and was followed 
hy a swarthy domestic. 

As the wotuided knight was about to address this fair apparition, 
she imposed silence by phusing her slender finger apón her ruby lips, 
while the attendant, approaching him, proceeded to uncover lyanhoe's 
side, and the lovely Jewess satisfied herself that the bandage was in 
its place, and the wound doing well. She performed her task with 
a gzacefol and dignified simplicitj and modesty, which might, evén 
in more dyilised days, have sérved to redeem it írom whatever might 
seem lepngnant to female delicacy. The idea of so yoong and 
beautifol a person engaged in attendance on a sick-bed, or in dressing 
tiie wound of one of a different sex, was melted away and lost in 
that of a beneficent being contributing her efifectual aid to relieve 
pain, and to avert the stroke of death. Bebecca's few and brief 
directions were giyen in the Hebrew language to the old domestic ; 
and he, who had been frequently her assistant in similar cases, 
obejed them without reply. 

The accents of an nnknown tongue, however harsh they might 
have sounded when uttered by another, had, coming from tho beau- 
tifol Bebecca, the romanüc and pleasing effect which feuícy ascríbes 
to the charms prononnced by somé beneficent fairy, unintelligible, 
indeed, to the ear, bnt, from the sweetness of utterance and benignity 
of aspect which accompanied them, touching and aífecting to the 
heart Without making an attempt at further question, Ivanhoe 
Boffered them in silence to take the measures they thought most 
proper for his recovery ; and it was not until these were completed, 
and his kind physidan about to rétire, that his curiosity could no 
longer be suppressed. " Qentle maidén/' he began in the Arabian 
tongue, with which his Eastem travels had rendered him familiar, 
and which he thought most likely to be understood by the turbaned 
and caftaned damsel who stood before him — " 1 pray you, gentle 
maidén, of your courtesy " 

But here he was interrupted by his fait physician, a smile which 
she could scarce suppress dimpHng for an instant a face whose 
generál expression was that of contemplative melancholy. '* I am of 
England, Sir Knight, and speak the English tongue, although my 
dress and my lineage belong to another climate/' 

** Noble damseP' — ^again the Knight of Ivanhoe began ; and again 
Bebecca hastened to interrupt him. 

" Bestow not on me, Sir Knight," she said, " the epithet of noble. 
It is well you should speedily know that your handmaiden is a poor 
Jewess, the daughter of that Isaac of Yoik to ntVlouí ^qkx. ^<sc^ ^«^ 
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lately a good and kind loid. It well becomes him^ and thoee of hia 
household, to render to you bucIi carefiil tendance as your present 
fitate necessarily demands." 

I know not whether the fair Bowena would have been altogether 
satiaíied with the species of emotion with which her devoted knight 
had hitherto gazed on the beautiful features, and fair form, and 
lustrous ejes of the lovely Bebecca ; ejes whose brilliancy was 
shaded, and, as it were, mellowed, hj the fringe of her long síiken 
eyelashes, and which a minstrel would haye compared to the evening 
star darting its lays throngh a bower of jessamine. But Ivanhoe 
was too good a Catholic to retain the same class of feelings towards 
a Jewesa. This Rebecca had foreseen, and for this yery pnipose 
she had hastened to mention her father's name and lineage ; yet — ^for 
the fair and wise daughter of Isaac was not withont a tonch of female 
weaknesa — she could not but sigh internallj when the glancé of 
respeotful admiiation, not altogether unmixed with tendemess, with 
which Ivanhoe had hitherto regarded his unknown benefEictress, was 
exchanged at once for a manner cold, composed, and collected, and 
fraught with no deeper feeling than that which expressed a gratefol 
sense of courtesy received from an unezpected quarter, and from one 
of an inferior race. It was not that Ivanhoe's former carriage 
expressed more than that generál devotional homage which youth 
always pays to beauty ; yet it was mortifying that one word dionld 
operate as a spell to remove poor Bebecca, who could not be supposed 
altogether ignorant of her title to such homage, intő a degtaded 
class, to whom it could not be honourably rendered. 

But the gentleness and candour of Bebecca's nature imputed no 
&u]t to Ivanhoe for sharing in the universal prejudioes of his age 
and reügion. On the contraiy, the íair Jewess, though sensible her 
patient now regarded her as one of a raoe of reprobationy with whom 
it was diagraceful to hold any beyond the moet necessary interoouiBe, 
ceased not to pay the same patient and devoted attention to his 
safety and convalescence. She informed him of the necessity they 
were under of removing to Tork, and of her father's reaolution to 
transport him thither, and tend him in his own houae until hia heshb 
shoiüd be restored. Ivanhoe expressed great repugnance to tiús 
plán, which he grounded on unwillingness to give further ttouble to 
his benefactors. 

''Was there not," he said, ''in Aahby, or near it^ aome Saxon 
frauklin, or evén somé wealthy peasant, who would enduie the hat- 
den of a wounded countryman's residence with him until he should 
be again able to bear his armour ? Was there no oonvent d Stzon 
endowment where he cou\d \>e xecei^^'V Qt could he not be trutf- 
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p(Mried as fjEur as Burton, where he was sure to fínd hospitality with 
WaltheoiF, the Abbot of St. Withold's, to whom he was related ?" 

"Adj, the worst of these harbourages,'' said Bebecca, with a 
melancliolj smile, '' would unquestionably be more íittiug for your 
reaidence than the abode of a despised Jew ; yet, Sir Knight, unless 
you would dismiss your physician, you cannot change your lodging. 
Our natioiiy as you weli kuow, cau cure wouuds, though we deal not 
in inflictíng them ; and in our £Eimily, in particular, are secrets which 
have been handed down since the days of Solomon, and of which you 
haye already experienced the adyantages. No Nazarene — I crave 
your forgiveneas, Sir Knight — ^no Christian leech, within the foiir 
aeas of Britain, could enable you to bear your corslet within a month/' 

''And how soon wilt thou enable me to brook it?'' said Ivanhoe 
impatiently. 

" Within eight days, if thou wilt be patient and conformable to my 
directions/' replied Bebecca. 

** By our Blessed Lady/' said Wilfred, ^' if it be not a sin to name 
her here, it is no time for me or any true knight to be bedridden ; 
and if thou accomplish thy promise, maidén, I will pay thee with my 
casque full of crowns, come by them as I may/' 

** I will accomplish my promise," said Rebecca, " and thou shalt 
bear thine armour on the eighth day from hence, if thou wilt grant 
me but one boon in the stead of the silver thou dóst promise me.'' 

'< If it be within my power, and such as a true Christian knight 
may yield to one of thy people," replied Ivanhoe, " 1 will grant thy 
boon blithely ánd thaukfully.'' 

"Nay,** answered Bebecca, **I will but pray of thee to believe 
henceforward that a Jew may do good service to a Christian, without 
desiiing other guerdon than the blessing of the Great Father, who 
made both Jew and Gentile." 

'' It were sin to doubt it^ maidén," replied Ivanhoe ; " and I repose 
myself on thy skiU without further scruple or question, well trusting 
you will enable me to bear my corslet on the eighth day. And now, 
my kind leech, let me inquire of the news abroad. What of the 
noble Saxon Cedric and his household 1 What of the lovely lady" — 
he stopped, as if unwilling to speak Bowena's name in the house of a 
Jew — " of her, I mean, who was named Queen of the toumament ?" 

" And who was selected by you. Sir Knight, to hold that dignity, 
with judgment which was admired as much as your valour," replied 
Bebecca. 

The blood which Ivanhoe had lost did not prevent a flush from 
crossing his cheek, feeling that he had incautiously betrayed his deep 
interest in Bowena by the awkward attempt l[ie\iadiüsA<& \a ca\í<í^»^SX« 
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*- It WK ksof ker I voold speak,' addlie, ''than of Prince John ; 
•ml I voold hm kaov aomewliai of a fidthM sqnire, and why he 
now atteifeds ne noC f 

*^ L^ wMt vae bt aalhontj aa a leeeh,* answered Bebecca, '^and 
ttjoín joa to htep alenee^ and amid i^tatíng leflections, whilst I 
apfnae roa of wliai Ton deaiie to know. Prínoe Jobn hath broken 
off the toomaiBaBl^ and aet iwvud in all haate towards York, with 
the nobies, knigbta^ and dnndimen of his party, after collecting such 
Soma aa tker coiild wnn^ bj hir meana or f onl, from. those wbo aie 
ealeemed the wvahliT of ÚMt land. It ia aaid be designs to assame 
bia bro<ber*8 cro vn." 

** Kot witboat a blov atnick in bis defenoe,* aaid Ivanboe, laífflng 
bimaelf npon the concb, " if tbere were bot one trae sabject in Eng- 
land. I will figbt fór Bichazd's tiüe with the beat of them— ay, one 
to twoy in bia jnat qnaiiel !* 

** Bat tbat jon maj be able to do ao,* aaid Bebecca, touching his 
sboolder with ber bánd, ** joa most now obaerve mj directionS) and 
lemain qniei.*^ 

** Tnie, maidoi,* aaid iTanboe, ** aa qniet aa tbeae disquieted tímes 
will peimit. And of Gédric and bia booaebold 1* 

^ Hia gtewazd came bat Inief wbile ainoe,* aaid the Jeweas, ** panting 
with baste, to aak mj hihet for ooiain moneys, the price of wool 
tbe growtb of Gédzic's flocks, and from bim I leamed ihat Cedríc and 
Athelstane of Coningsbuigb bad kft Prince Jobn'8 lodging in high 
displeasoie, and were abont to aet foitb on tbeir retom bomeward." 

" Went any lady with tbem to tbe banqnet 1* aaid Wilfred. 

'' Tbe Lady Bowena,* aaid Bebecca, answecing the question with 
more precision tban it bad beoi aaked — ^"the Lady Bowena went 
not to the Prince's f east, and, as tbe atewaid reported to ns, she is 
now on her joamey back to Botherwood with her gnaidian Cedric. 
And tonching yonr üaithíiil aqniie Gnith ^" 

''Ha!" exdaimed tbe knight, ''knowest tbon bis namef Bat 
thou dóst," he immediately added, ^ and well tbon mayest, for it was 
írom thy hand, and, as I am now convinced, firom thine own gene- 
rosity of spint, that he received bnt yesterday a hnndred zecchina" 

** Speak not of that,* said Bebecca, blnahing deeply ; '* I see how 
easy it is for the tongne to betray what the heart wonld gladly conceal." 

'' But this snm of gold,'' said Ivanhoe giavely, ** my hononr is coo- 
cemed in repaying it to yoor íáther." 

" Let it be as tbon wilt," said Bebecca, " when eigbt days hafe 
passed away ; but think not, and speak not now, of anght that jdíJ 
retard thy recovery." 

" Be it BO, kind maidén^" said. 1v«.t^<(^ \ ^' \\> ^«ce moet nngntefal 
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to dispute thy commands. But one word of the fate of poor Gurth, 
and I have done with questioning thee/' 

^^ I gríeve to teli thee, Sir Ejdght/' answered the Jewess, ^' that he 
is in custodj, by the order of Cedric/' And then, observing the 
distress which her commonication gave to Wilfred, she instantly 
added, *' But the steward Oawald said that if nothing occorred to 
lenew his master^s displeasore against hím, he was sure that Cedric 
wonld pardon Gnrth, a faithful serf, and one who stood high in 
favoar, and who had but committed this error ont of the lőve that he 
boré to Cedric's son. And he said, moreover, that he and his com- 
lades, and espedally Wamba the Jester, were resolved to wam Guxth 
to make his escape by the way, in case Cedric's ire against him could 
not be mitigated." 

"Wonld to Qoá they may keep their purpose!" said Ivanhoe ; 
" but it seems as if I were destined to bring niin on whomsoever 
hath shown kindness to me. My king, by whom I was hononred 
and distinguished, thon seest that the brother most indebted to him 
is laising his arms to grasp his crown — my regard hath brought 
lestraint and tronble on the fairest of her sex — ^and now my íáther 
in his mood may slay this poor bondsman, but for his lőve and loyal 
service to me. Thou seest, maidén, what an ill-fated wretch thou 
dóst labour to assist ; be wise, and let me go, ere the misfortunes 
which track my footsteps liké slot-hounds shaU. involve thee alsó in 
their pursuit." 

" Nay," said Bebecca, " thy weakness and thy grief, Sir Knight, 
make thee miscalculate the purposes of Hcaven. Thou hast been 
restored to thy country when it most needed the assistance of a 
strong hand and a true heart, and thou hast humbled the pride of 
thine enemies and those of thy king when their hom was most 
highly exalted ; and for the evil which thou sustained, seest thou 
not that Heaven has raised thee a helper and a physician, evén 
among the most despised of the landl Therefore, be of good 
courage, and trust that thou art preserved for somé marvei which 
thine arm shall work before this people. Adieu — ^and having taken 
the medicine which I shall send thee by the hand of Kénben, compose 
thyself again to rest, that thou mayest be the more able to endure 
the joumey on the succeeding day." 

Ivanhoe was convinced by the reasoning, and obeyed the directions 
of Bebecca. The draught which Beuben administered was of a 
eedative and narcotic quality, and secured the patient sound and 
xindisturbed slumbers. In the moming his kind physician foimd 
Ilim entirely £ree from feverish symptoms, and fit to undergo the 
íatigue of a joumey. 
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He was deposited in the hone-litter which had bronght him firam 
the listSy and evciy precantion taken for his travelling with eaae. In 
one circumstance only, evén the entreatieB of Bebecca were nnable 
to secore sofficient attention to the acoommodatiaii of the wounded 
knight Isaac, liké the enriched traveller of JuvenaVs tenth satiie, 
had ever the fear of robbeiy before his ejes, conscions ihat he wonld 
be alike acconnted fair game by the maranding Norman noble and 
bj the Saxon outlaw. He therefore jonmejed at a great rate, and 
made short halts and shorter repasts, so that he passed bj Cedric 
and Athelstane, who had several honrs the start of him, bnt who had 
been delayed by their protracted feasting at the convent of Saint 
Withold's. Yet such was the virtue of Miriam's balsam, or soch the 
strength of Ivanhoe's constitntion, that he did not snstain from the 
horried journey that inconvenience which his kind physician had 
apprehended. 

- In another point of view, however, the JeVs haste proved some- 
what more than good speed. The rapidity with which he insigted on 
travelling bred several disputes between him and the party whom 
he had hired to attend him as a gnard. These men were Sazons, 
and not free by any means from the national lőve of ease and good 
living which the Normans stigmatised as laziness and glnttony. 
Reversing Shylock's position, they had accepted the employment in 
hopes of feeding npon the wealthy Jew, and were very mnch dis- 
pleased when they found themselves disappointed, by the rapidity 
with which he insisted on their proceeding. They remonstrated alsó 
npon the nsk of damage to their horses by these forced marches. 
Finally, there arose betwixt Isaac and his satellites a deadly fend 
conceming the quantity of wine and ale to be allowed for consomp- 
tion at each meal. And thus it happened that^ when the alarm of 
danger approached, and that which Isaac feared was likely to oome 
npon him, he was deserted by the discontented mercenaries, on whose 
protection he had relied, without using the means necessary to secore 
their attachment. 

In this deplorable condition the Jew, with his danghter and her 
wounded patient, were fonnd by Cedric, as has already been noticed, 
and soon afterwards feli intő the power of De Bracy and his con- 
federates. Little notice was at first taken of the horse-litter, and it 
might have remained behind bnt for the curiosity of De Bracy, who 
looked intő it nnder the impression that it might contain the object 
of his enterprise, for Rowena had not unveiled herself. Bot De 
Bracy's astonishment was considerable, when he discovered that tba 
litter contained a wounded man, who, conceiving himself to have 
fallen ínto the power oí Saxon ou^Aa.^^, m\.\i ^hom his name migh' 
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be a protection for liimself and his friends, frankly avo^ved himself 
to be Wilfred of Ivanboe. 

The ideas of cbivalrous bonour, wbicb, amidst his wildnees and 
leyitj, never utterly abandoned De Bracy, prohibited him f rom doing 
the knight any injoiy in his defenceless condition, and equally inter- 
dicted his betiaying him to Front-de-Boeuf, who would have had no 
scmples to put to death, imder any circumstances, the rival claimant 
of the fief of Ivanboe. On the other hand, to liberate a snitor pre- 
fened by the Lady Bowena, as the events of the tonmament, and 
indeed Wüfred's previous banishment írom his father's honse, had 
made matter of notoriety, was a pitch far above the flight of De 
Bracy's generosity. A middle conrse betwixt good and evil was all 
whidi he found himself capable of adopting, and he commanded two 
of his own squiies to keep close by the litter, and to snffer no one 
to appioach it. If questioned, they were directed by their master 
to say ihat the empty litter of the Lady Bowena was employed to 
transport one of their comrades who had been wounded in the scuffle. 
On arriving at Torquilstone, while the Knight Templar and the lord 
of ihat castle were each intent npon their own schemes^ the one on 
the Jew's treasnre and the other on his danghtér, De Bracy's sqnires 
conyeyed Ivanhoe, still nnder the name of a wounded comrade, to a 
distant apartment. This explanation was accordingly retumed by 
these men to Front-de-Boeuf, when he questioned them why they 
did not make for the battlements npon the alarm. 

" A wounded companion !" he replied in great wrath and astonish- 
ment. *^ No wonder that churls and yeomen wax so presumptuous 
as evén to lay leaguer before castles, and that clowns and swineherds 
send defíances to nobles, since men-at-arms have tumed sick men's 
nurses, and Free Companions are grown keepers of dying folk's cur- 
tains, when the castle is about to be assailed. To the battlements, 
ye loitering yillains !" he exclaimed, raising his stentorian voice till 
the arches around rung again — ^' to the battlements, or I wül splinter 
your bones with this truncheon !" 

The men sulkily replied, " that they desired nothing better than 
to go to the battlements, providing Front-de-Boeuf would bear them 
out with their master, who had commanded them to tend the dying 
man." 

" The dying man, knaves !" rejoined the Báron ; " I promise thee 
we shall all be dying men an we stand not to it the more stoutly. 
But I will relieve the guard npon this caitiff companion of yours. 
Here, Urfried — hag — fiend of a Saxon witch — ^hearest me not? — 
tend me thisbedridden fellow, since he must needs be attended, whilst 
these knaves use their weapons. Here be two ö.x\>Va!p\a, ^íöisűsa^^'^^ 
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with windlaces and qnarrebt — to tbe barbican with jou, and see yon 
drive each bolt throngb a Saxon biain.* 

The men, who, liké most of tbeir desciiptiony weie fond of enter- 
prise, and detested inaction, went joyfollj to tbe acene of danger as 
tbej were conunandedy and thus tbe cbarge of Ivanboe was tiaos- 
ferred to Urfried, or Uliica. Bot sbe, whose brain waa buzning with 
remembrance of injuríes and with bopes of vengeance, waa leadilj 
induced to devolve npon Bebecca tbe caie of ber patient. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Ascend the waich-tower yonder, yaliant ■oldier, 
Look on the field, and say how goes the battle. 

SekiOti's Maid of OrUans, 

A MOMENT of penl is often alsó a moment of open-bearted kindness 
and affection. We are tbrown off oor guard by the generál agitation 
of OUT feelings, and betiay the intensity of those, whicb, at moie 
tranquil periods, our pmdence at least conceals, if it cannot altogether 
suppress them. In fínding berself once more by the side of Ivanhoe, 
Rebecca was astonisbed at the keen sensation of pleasore which she 
experíenced, evén at a time when all aionnd them botb was danger, 
if not despair. As she felt his pnlse, and inquired affcer bis health, 
there was a softness in ber touch and in ber accents, implyiog ft 
kinder interest than she would berself have been pleased to have 
voluntarily expressed. Her voice faltered and ber bánd trembled, 
and it was only the cold qnestion of Ivanboe, " Is it you, gentle 
maidén V* which recalled her to berself, and reminded her tbe sensa- 
tions which she felt were nőt and could not be mutnaL A 
escaped, but it was scarce andible ; and the qnestions which 
asked the knight conceming his state of health were put in the tone 
of calm Mendship. Ivanhoe answered her hastily that be was, in 
point of health, as well, and better than he could have expected— 
" thanks/' he said, " dear Eebecca, to thy helpfal skilL" 

** He calls me dea/r Rebecca,** said the maidén to berself, "but it 
is in the cold and careless tone which ül suits the word. His mi- 
horse, his hunting hound, are dearer to him than the despised Jewess." 

" My mind, gentle maidén," continued Ivanhoe, " is more disturbed 
by anxiety, than my body with pain. From the speeches of these 
men who were my warders just now, I leam that I am a prisoner, 
and, if I judge aright of the loud boarse voice which evén now 
dcspatched them hence on somé military duty, I am in tbe castíe of 

t llie arblast was a crossbow, the windlace the machine uaed in bending thatweapon* 
and the quarrell, so called froin ita square or diamond-shaped bead, was tbe ^ 
Mdaptod to it 
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Front-de-Boeiif— if 80, how will this end, or how can I protect 
Bowena and my fáther t'' 

** He names not the Jew or Jewess," said Rebecca, intemally ; "yet 
what is OUT portion in him, and how justly am I punished by Heaven 
for letting my tbonghts dwell upon him !'' She hastened after this 
biief self-cuxsusation to give Ivanhoe what information she could ; but 
it amonnted only to this^ that the Templar Bois-Guilbeit and the 
Baion rront-de-Bcenf were commanders within the castle ; that it 
was bdeaguered írom without, but by whom she knew not. She 
added that there was a Christian priest within the castle who might 
be possessed of more information. 

** A Christian priest l" said the knight, joyfolly ; " fetch him hither, 
Eebecca, if thou canst — say a sick man desires his ghostly counsel — 
say what thou wilt, but bring him — something I must do or attempt, 
but how can I detennine until I know how matters stand without ]'' 

Bebecca, in compliance with the wishes of Ivanhoe, made that 
attempt to bring Cedric intő the wounded knight's chamber which 
was defeated, as we have already seen, by the interference of Urfried, 
who had been alsó on the watch to intercept the supposed monk. 
Bebecca letired to communicate to Ivanhoe the result of her errand. 

They had not much leisure to regret the failure of this source of 
intelligence, or to contrlve by what means it might be supplied ; for 
the nőise within the castle, occasioned by the defensive preparations, 
which had been considerable for somé time, now increased intő ten- 
£old bostle and clamour. The heavy, yet hasty step of the men-at- 
arms traveised the battlements, or resounded on the narrow and 
winding passages and stairs which led to the varíous bartisans and 
points of defence. The yoicea of the knights were heard, animating 
theii followersy or directing means of defence, while their commands 
were often drowned in the chishing of armour, or the clamorous 
shouts of those whom they addressed. Tremendous as these sounds 
were, and yet more terrible írom the awful event which they pre- 
saged, there was a sublimity mixed with them, which Bebecca's high- 
toned mind could feel evén in that moment of terror. Her eve 
kindled, although the blood fled from h^ cheeks ; and there was a 
sfcrong mixture of fear, and of a thrilling sense of the sublime, as she 
repeated, half whispering to hersel^ half speaking to her companion, 
the sacred text — " The quiver rattleth — ^the glittenng spear and the 
shield — ^the nőise of the captains and the shouting !'' 

But Ivanhoe was liké the war-horse of that sublime passage, glow- 
ing with impatience at his inactivity, and with his ardent desire to 
mingle in the afl&:ay of which these sounds were the introduction. 
" If I could but drag myself/' he said, " to yondet ^m^ONí , >öckaX.\ 
li 
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might see how Űúb bnye gune is liké to go. If I had but bow to 
s^hoot a shaít, or battle-axe to stríke weie it bnt a smgle blow for out 
deÜTcxuioe ! It is in vain — it is in vain — I am alike ner^eless and 
wetponlessi' 

** Fret not thyself, noble knight,* answeied Bebecca, '' the sounda 
hATe oeased of a sodden — it may be they jóin not battle." 

^ Thon knowest nongbt of it," said .Wilfred, impatiently ; '* this 
dead pausie only shows that the men aiti at their poets on the walls, 
and expectin^ an instant attack ; what we have heaid was but the 
distant mun^zing of the stonn — ^it will buist anon in all its fiuy. 
Could I but i>e!ach vonder window !" 

•Thou vilt but injuie thyself by the attempt, noble knight," 
iM>pHed his attendant Obfiéiring his extrémé solicitude, she fírmly 
addcd, ** I myself will stand at the lattice, and describe to you as I 
can what passes without" 

*' You must not — ^you shaU not ! " exdaímed Ivanhoe ; " each lattice, 
each apertui>e, will soon be a mark for the aichers ; somé landom 
shaft ^" 

** It shall be welcome ! '' murmuied Bebecca, as with fírm pace she 
asoended two or three steps, which led to the window of which they 
epoke. 

^ Rebecea, dear Bebecca ! * exdaimed Ivanhoe, " this is no maiden's 
|>a$time— do not expose thyself to wounds and death, and render me 
for ever mis^iable for haring giyen the oocasion ; at least, cover thy- 
self with yonder ancient buckler, and show as little of your person 
at the lattice as may be.* 

Following with wonderfíil promptitude the directions of Ivanhoe, 
and availing herself of the protection of the large ancient shield, 
which she placed against the lower part of the window, Bebecca, with 
tolexable security to her^elf, could witness part of what was passing 
without the casUe, and report to Ivanhoe the preparations which the 
Adsailauts wei^ makiug for the stonn. Indeed the situation which 
she thu3 obUiined was peculiarly feivourable for this purpose, because, 
being placed on an angle of the main building, Bebecca could not 
only see what passed beyond the precincts of the castle, but alsó com- 
manded a view of the outwork LLkely to be the first object of the 
meditated assault It was an exteriőr fortification of no great height 
or strength, intended to protect the postem-gate through which 
Ceilrio had been recently dismissed by Front-de-Bceuf. The castle 
moat divided this species of barbican Áx>m the rest of the fortress, so 
that, in case of its being taken, it was easy to cut off the communica- 
tion with the main building by withdrawing the temporary bridge. 
lü the outwork was a aaUypoit cottes^onö^^Xíi >íafe ^^o^riil of the 
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castle, and the whole was snrronnded by a Btiong palisade. Rebecca 
could observe, firom the number of men placed for the defence of 
tbis posty that the besieged entertained apprehensions for its safety ; 
and &om the mnstering of the assailants in a dírection nearly opposite 
to the ontwork, it seemed no less plain that it had been selected as a 
vnlneiable point of attack. 

These appearances she hastily communicated to Ivanhoe, and 
addedy " The skirts of the wood seem lined with archers, although 
only a few are advanced £rom its dark shadow." 

" Under what banner V* asked Ivanhoe. 

" Under no endgn of war which I can observe," answered Rebecca. 

" A singolar novelty," muttered the knight, ** to advance to stonn 
snch a castle withont pennon or banner displayed ! Seest thou who 
they be that act as leaders V* 

*^A knight elad in sable armonr is the most conspicuous/' said the 
Jewess ; *' he alone is armed £rom head to heel, and seems to assume 
the direction of all around him/ 

*^ What device does he bear on his shield V replied Ivanhoe. 

" Something resembling a bar of irón, and a padlock painted blue 
on the black shield.''* 

** A fetterlock and shacklebolt azure/' said Ivanhoe ; " I know not 
who may bear the device, but well I ween it might now be mine own. 
Canst thou not see the mottó 1" 

" Scarce the device itself at this distance,'' replied Kebecca ; ** but 
when the sun glances fair upon his shield, it shows as I teli you.'' 

*' Seem there no other leaders í" exclaimed the anxious inquirer. 

" Nőne of mark and distinction that I can behold from this station/' 
said Bebecca ; '' but, doubtless, the other side of the castle is alsó 
aasailed. They appear evén now preparing to advance. God of Zion 
protect US I What a dreadful sight ! Those who advance fírst bear 
huge shields, and defences made of plank ; the others follow, bending 
their bows as they come on. They raise their bows ! God of Moses, 
forgive the creatures thou hast made !" 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted by the signal for 
assault, which was given by the blast of a shrill bugle, and at once 
answered by a flourish of the Norman trumpets &om the battlements, 
which, mingled with the deep and hollow clang of the nakera (a 
species of kettle-drum), retorted in notes of defíance the challenge of 
the enemy. The shouts of both parties augmented the fearfol din, 
the assailants crying, " Saint George for meny England !" and the 
Normans answering them with cries of " En a/va/nt de Bracy I — Beavr- 
tecmt / Becm-seant 1 — Front-de-BcBuf á la rescousse '** according to th^ 
war^ciiess of tbeir different commanderf^. 
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It vas not, howsTer, hy cIeudoot that tlie contest waa to l^e decided, 
and tbe deaperate effoits of the aHBailanta were met hj an eqnallf 
TÍgorans defence ón tlie port of ttie besieged. The anjierH, tnined 
bjr their woodland paatimea to the most effectíve lue of the longbow, 
ehot^ to UM the appiopiiata phrase of the tíiae, ao " wholly together," 
tliat no point at which a defendei could ehow the leaat patt <^ his 
petson escaped their cloth-yard ohafte. By thia heavy dischaige, 
which contiuued as thick and abarp as faail, while, notwithstandin^ 
e\ eiy artow had its individual aini and flew by scoies togetber agaiust 
eachembiasure 
and opening in 
theparapet8,iu 
wellasatevery 
window wben 
a defendei 
eitber occa- 

J^^^^^^^^l ^Hri^^^^^^^H be suspeoted le 

be aUtioned— 
by this Hiutaiii- 
ed diacharge 
two or thtee of 
tlie garrisoD 
were slaiti,aiid 
seveial othera 
wonnded. Bnt, 
con&dent ín 
their annouT ci 
proof, and in 
thecoverwhicb 
their iiitaatiai 
afforded, tbe 

fbllowers of FroDt-de-Bixuf and hls allics ahowed an obetinacf 
in defence propoitioiied to the foiy of the attack, and lejJied 
with tbe discharge of their large cnwehows, as well aa with their 
longbowB, BÜnge, and other misaile weapons, to the cloee and con- 
tinued shower of anowa ; and, as the aBsailanta weie necessaiüf 
but indiíTerently piotected, did conaideiably more damage thao the/ 
leceived at their hand. The whizzing of sbafts and of miaaile^M 
both ddea, was only intermpted by the ahouta which airne vbtn 
either aide inflicted or sostained eome notable loa& 
"And I muat lie heie bke a\ie^'^'£a.fani^" «xaTaimed Iranh)^ 
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^ while the game that gíves me freedom or deatb is played out by the 
liand of otliers ! Look from the window once again, kind maidén, 
but beware tbat 70U are not marked by the arcbers beneatb. Look 
out once more, and teli me if tbey yet advance to tbe storm." 

With patient courage, strengtbened by tbe interval wbicb sbe bad 
employed in mentái devotion, Bebecca again took post at tbe lattice, 
sheltering berself, bowever, so as not to be visible írom beneatb. 

'^What dóst tbou see, Rebeccal'' again demanded tbe wounded 
knigbt. 

'^ Notbing but tbe cloud of arrows flying so tbick as to dazzle mine 
eyes, and to bide tbe bowmen wbo sboot tbem." 

" That cannot endure," said Ivanhoe ; " if tbey press not right on 
to carry the castle by pure force of arms, tbe archery may avail but 
little against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for tbe Enight of the 
Fetterlock, fair Bebecca, and see bow be bears bimself ; for as tbe 
leader is, so will bis followers be.^ 

'^ I see bim not/' said Bebecca. 

"Foul craven !" exclaimed Ivanhoe; ** does be blencb from the 
beim wben tbe wind blows highest ?" 

''He blencbes not I be blencbes not V* said Bebecca, '* I see bim 
now ; be leads a body of men close under tbe outer barrier of tbe 
barbican.t fhej puli down tbe piles and palisades ; tbey hew down 
the barriers with axes. His bigh black plume floats abroad over the 
tbrong, liké a raven over the field of the slain. Tbey have made a 
breach in the barriers — ^they rush in — tbey are tbrust back ! Front- 
de-Bceuf beads the defenders ; I see bis gigantic form above the press. 
Tbey tbrong again to the breach, and tbe pass is disputed hand to 
bánd, and man to man. God of Jacob ! it is tbe meeting of two 
fierce tides — ^the conflict of two oceans moved by ad verse winds !" 

She tumed her bead from tbe lattice, as if ouable longer to endure 
a sight so terrible. 

** Look forth again, Bebecca," said Ivanhoe, mistaking the cause 
of her retiring ; *' the archery must in somé degree have ceascd, since 
tbey are now fíghting hand to hand. Look again, there is now less 
danger." 

Bebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately exclaimed, 
" Holy prophets of tbe law ! Front-de-Bceuf and the Black Knigbt 
ügbt hand to hand on the breach, amid the roar of tbeir followers, 
wbo watch the progress of the strife. Heaven strike with tbe cause 

t £very CK>thic castle and city had, beyond the oater walls, a fortiflcation composed 
of palisades, called the barriers, which were often the scene of severe skirmishes, as 
these must necessarily he carried before the walls themselves could be approached. 
liany of those valiant feats of arms which adom the chivalrous pagev of Froissart 
took place at the barriers of besicged placeg. 
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of the oppressed and of the captive !** She then nttered a lond 
Bhríek, and exclaimed, " He is down ! — lie is down !" 

" Who is down 1" críed Ivanhoe ; " for our dear Lady's sake, teli 
me which has fallen." 

''The Black Enight," answered Rebecca, faintly; then instantly 
again shouted with joyfol eagemess — " But no— bnt no ! — ^the name 
of the Lord of Hosts be blessed . — ^he is on foot agarn, and fíghts as 
if there were twenty men's strength in his single ann. His sword is 
broken — he snatches an axe fiom a yeoman — he presses Front-de- 
Boeuf with blow on blow. The giant stoops and totters liké an oak 
under the steel of the woodman — ^he £Edls — ^he &lls !" 

" Front-de-Boeiif !" exdaimed Ivanhoe. 

"Front-de-Bceuf !" answered the Jeweas ; "his men rush to the 
rescne, headed by the hanghty Templar — their united force compels 
the champion to panse. They drag Front-de-Boeuf within the wdls." 

''The assailants have won the barriers, have they notl" said 
Ivanhoe. 

" They have — they have ! ** exclaimed Bebecca — " and they press 
the besi^ed hard npon the outer wall ; somé plánt ladders, somé 
swarm liké bees, and endeavonr to ascend npon the shoulder of each 
other— down go stones, beams, and tmnks of trees npon their heads, 
and as fást as they bear the wonnded to the rear, firesh men snpply 
their places in the assault. Great Qod ! hast thou given men thine 
own image, that it should be thns cmelly defaced by the hands of 
their brethren !" 

" Think not of that,". said Ivanhoe ; " tlús is no time for such 
thonghts. Who yield 1 — ^who push their way 1" 

" The ladders are thrown down/' replied Bebecca, shnddering ; 
" the soldiers lie grovelling under them liké crushed reptiles. The 
besieged have the better.** 

" Saint George strike for us!" exclaimed the knight ; "do the 
falsé yeomen give way V* 

" No !" exclaimed Bebecca, " they bear themselves right yeomanly 
— the Black Knight approaches the postem with his huge axe — the 
thundering blows which he deals, yon may hear them above all the 
din and shouts of the battle. Stones and beams are hailed down on 
the bold champion — ^he regards them no more than if they were 
thistle-down or feathers !" 

" By St, John of Acre," said Ivanhoe, raising himself joyfolly on 
his couch, " methought there was but one man in England that might 
do such a deed !" 

" The postem gate shakes," continued Bebecca ; " it crashes— it 
Is eplintered by his blows — ^Üiey t\3L^ m— VJaa w\X7wq.xVl ia won. 
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Gk)d! they huri the defenders from the battleraents — they throw 
them intő the moat. O men, if ye be indeed men, spare them that 
can resist no longer !" 

" The bridge — ^the bridge whicb communicates with the castle — 
have they won that pasa V exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

" No," replied Bebecca, " the Templar has deatroyed the plank on 
whioh they crossed — ^few of the defenders escaped with him intő the 
castle — ^the shrieks and cries which yoa hear teli the fate of the others. 
Alas ! I see it is more difficnlt to look upon victory than upon battle.** 

" What do they now, maidén 1" said Ivanhoe ; *' look forth yet 
again — ^this is no time to faint at bloodshed." 

" It is over for the time," answered Rebecca ; " our friends strengthen 
themselves within the outwork which they have mastered, and it 
afifórds them so good a shelter from the foeman's shot, that the 
gamson only bestow a few bolts on it from interval to interval, as if 
lather to disquiet than effectually to injure them/' 

" Out friends," said Wilfred, " will surely not abandon an enter- 
prise 80 glorionsly begun and so happily attained. Oh no 1 I will put 
my faith in the good knight whose axe hath rent heart-of-oak and 
bars of irón. Singular," he again muttered to himself, " if there be • 
two who can do a deed of such derring-dolf—& fetterlock, and a 
shacklebolt on a field-sable — what may that mean? — seest thou nought 
else, Rebecca, by which the Black Knight may be distinguished ?" 

" Nothing," said the Jewess ; " all about him is black as the wing 
of the night laven. Nothing can I spy that can mark him further — 
but having once seen him put forth his strength in battle, methinks 
I conld know him again among a thousand warriors. He rushes to 
the fray as if he were summoned to a banquet. There is more than 
mere strength, there seems as if the whole sóul and spirit of the 
champion were given to every blow which he deals upon his enemies. 
God assoilzie him of the sin of bloodshed ! — it is fearful, yet magni- 
ficent, to behold how the arm and heart of one man can triumph over 
hundreds." 

" Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, " thou hast painted a hero ; surely they 
rest but to refresh their force, or to provide the means of crossing 
the moat. Under such a leader as thou hast spoken this knight to 
be, there are no craven fears, no cold-blooded delays, no yielding up 
a gallant emprise ; since the difficulties which render it arduous 
render it alsó glorious. I swear by the honour of my house — I vow 
by the name of my bright lady-love, I would endure ten years' cap- 
tivity to fight one day by that good knight's side in such a quarrel as 
this!" 

t DerriníT-dü— desperate co\irag^ 
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Alas!* said Rebecca, leaving her station at the window^ and 
appToaching the conch of the woonded knight^ ^this impatient 
yeaming aíter action — this straggliiig with and lepining at yonr 
present weakness, will not fiiil to inJTure your retaming liealth. How 
couldst thon hope to inflict wonnds on others ere that be healed 
which ihou thyself hast received ?" 

** Bebecca," he leplied, ** thon knowest not how impoesible it is for 
one trained to actions of chivahry to remain pasaiye as a priest, or a 
woman, when they are acting deeds of hononr aroand him. "The lova 
of batüe is the food upon which we live — the dúst of the melés is the 
breath of onr nostrils ! We live not — ^we wish not to live longei 
than while we are victorions and renowned. Sach, maidén, are the 
laws of chivaliy to which we are swom, and to which we offer all that 
we hold dear." 

" Alas !" said the fair Jewess, " and what is it, valiant knight, savé 
an offering of sacrifice to a démon of vainglory, and a passing thiongh 
the fíre to Moloch 1 What remains to yon as the prize of all the 
blood yon have spilled— of all the travail and pain yon have endnred— 
of all the tears which yoor deeds have cansed, when death hath broken 
the strong man's spear, and overtaken the speed of his war-horse ?* 

" What remains 1" cried Ivanhoe. " Qlory, maidén, glory ! which 
gilds onr sepulchre, and embalms onr name." 

"Glory,** continued Bebecca, "alas! is the rusted mail which 
hangs as a hatchment over the champion's dim and monldering tömb 
— is the defaced sculpture of the inscription which the ignorant 
monk can hardly reád to the inquiring pilgrim. Are these snfficient 
rewards for the sacrifice of every kindly affection, for a life spent 
miserably that ye may make others miserable ? Or is there sach 
virtue in the nide rhymes of a wandering bárd, that domestic lőve, 
kindly affection, peace and happiness, are so wildly bartered, to 
become the hero of those ballads which vagabond minstrels sing to 
drunken churls over their evening ale 1" 

" By the sonl of Hereward !" replied the knight impatiently, " tliou 
speakest, maidén, of thou knowest not what. Thon wonldst qnench 
the pnre light of chivalry, which alone distinguishes the noble from 
the base, the gentle knight from the churl and the savage ; which 
rates our life far, far beneath the pitch of onr hononr ; raises m 
victorions over pain, toil, and suffering, and teaches us to fear no 
evil but disgrace. Thou art no Christian, Bebecca; and to thee 
are unknown those high feelings which swell the bosom of a noble 
maidén when her lover hath done somé deed of emprise which 
sanctions his flame. Chivalry ! — why, maidén, she is the nnise of 
pare and high affection — ^tlie aYay oi Oc^^ oy^tu^i^ thft ledresser of 
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grievances, the curb of the power of the tyrant. Nobility were but 
an empty name withoat her, and liberty íiiids the beat protcction in 
her lance and ber eword.** 

** I am indeed,'' said Bebecca, '' sprung firom a race whose courage 
was distmgnisbed in tbe defence of their own land, but who warred 
not, evén wbile yet a nation, saye at tbe command of the Deity, or 
in defending their country írom oppression. The sonnd of the 
tmmpet wakes Jndah no longer, and her despised children are now 
bnt the unreaisting victims of hostile and military oppression. Well 
bast thon spoken^ Sir Enight — ^until the God of Jacob shall raise up 
for bis chosen people a second Qideon, or a new Maccabaeus, it ill 
beseemetb the Jewish damsel to speak of battle or of war/' 

The bigh-minded maidén concluded the argoment in a tone of 
BorroWy which deeply expressed her sense of tbe degradation of her 
people, embittered perbaps by the idea that Ivanboe considered her 
as one not entitled to interfere in a case of hononr, and incapable of 
entertaining or ezpressing sentiments of hononr and generosity. 

^'How little he knows tbis bosom/' she said, ''to imagine that 
cowardice or meanness of sonl most needs be its guest, because I 
bave censored the &ntastic cbivalry of the Nazarenes ! Would to 
beayen that the shedding of mine own blood, drop by drop, could 
redeem tbe captivity of Jndah ! Nay, would to God it could avail 
to set free my £ather, and tbis bis benefáctor, írom the chains of the 
oppressor ! Tbe proud Christian should then see whether the daughter 
of God's chosen people dared not to die as bravely as the vainest 
Nazarene maidén, that boasts her descent from somé petty chieftain 
of tbe rude and frozen north !" 

She then looked towards the couch of tbe wounded knight. 

" He sleeps/' she said ; '* natnre exhausted by su£ferance and the 

waste of spirits, bis wearied iramé embraces the fírst moment of 

temporaiy relaxation to sink intő slumber. Alas ! is it a crime that I 

shonld look upon him, when it may be for the last time ? — when yet 

but a short space, and those fair featnres will be no longer animated 

by the bold and buoyant spirit which forsakes them not evén in 

sleep ! When the nostril shall be distended, tbe mouth agape, the 

eyes fixed and bloodshot ; and when tbe proud and noble knight 

may be trodden on by the lowest caitifif of tbis accursed castle, yet 

stir not when the heel is lifted up against him ! And my fatber ! — 

oh, my ÍEitber ! evil is it with bis daughter, when bis grey hairs are 

not remembered because of tbe golden locks of youth ! Wbat know 

I but that these evils are the messengers of Jehoyah's wratb to the 

Qnnatural child, who tbinks of a stranger's captivity before a parent's? 

who forgets the desolation oí Judab, and looka upou ^ik<^ cATSii^ai\ss& 
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of a Gentile and a stranger ] But I will tear ihis folly firom my 
heaxt, though every fibre bleed as I rend it away !" 

She wrapped herself closely in her veil, and sat down at a distance 
írom the conch of the wounded knight, with her back tnmed towaids 
it, fortifying, or endeavouring to fortify her mind, not only againrt 
the impending evils írom withont, but alsó against those treacherouB 
feelings which assailed her írom within. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Approach the chiimber, look npon hi8 bed ; 

Hls is the passing of no peaceftQ ghost, 

Whioh, 08 the lark arises to the sky, 

'Mid morning'B sweetest breeze and softest dew, 

Is winged to heaven by good men's sighs and tears !^> 

Anselm parts otherwlBe. 

Old riay. 

DuRiNQ the interval of quiet which followed the first succeas of the 
besiegers, while the one party wos preparing to pursne their advantage, 
and the other to strengthen their means of defence, the Templar and 
De Bracy held brief council together in the hall of the castle. 

"Where is Front-de-Bceuf 1" said the latter, who had snperin- 
tended the defeuce of the fortress on the other side ; " men say he 
hath been slain." 

" He lives/' said the Templar coolly, " lives as yet ; but had he 
wom the buU's head of which he bears the name, and ten plates of 
irón to fence it withal, he must have gone down before yonder fatál 
axe. Yet a few hours, and Front-de-Boeuf is with his fathers— a 
powerful limb lopped off Prince John's enterprise." 

*^ And a brave addition to the kingdom of Satan,'' said De Bracy; 
^' this comes of reviling saints and angels^ and ordering images of 
holy things and holy men to be flung down on the heads of these 
rascaille yeomen." 

" Go to — thou art a fool," said the Templar ; " thy superstition is 
upon a levél with Front-de-Boeuf 's want of faith ; neither of you can 
render a reason for your belief or unbelief." 

" Benedicite, Sir Templar," replied De Bracy, " I pray you to keep 
better rule with your tongue when I am the theme of it. By the 
Mother of Heaven, I am a better Christian man than thou and thy 
fellowship ; for the hruit goeth shrewdly out, that the most holy 
Order of the Temple of Zion nurseth not a few heretics within ite 
bosom, and that Sir Brian de Bois-Quilbert is of the number." 

" Care not for such reports," said the Templar ; " but let us think 
of making good the castle. How fought these villáin yeoinen on 
thj dáe r 
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" Liké fiends incamate," aaid De Bracy. " They swanned close 
ap to the walls, lieaded, as I think, by the knave who won the prize 
at the archery, for I knew hia hom and baldric. And this is old 
Fitzuise's boasted policy, encouraging these malapert knaves to rebel 
against ns ! Had I not been anned in proof, the villáin had marked 
me down seyen times with as little remoi^e as if I had been a buck 
in season. He told every riyet on my annour with a clothyard shaft, 
ihat lapped against my ribs with as little compunction as if my bones 
had been of irón. Bnt that I wore a shirt of Spanish mail under my 
plate-coat, I had been fairly sped." 

" Bnt you maintained yonr post V said the Templar. " We lost 
the ontwork on our part*' 

" That is a shrewd loss/' said De Bracy ; " the knaves will find 
cover there to assanlt the castle more closely, and may, if not well 
watchedy gain somé nngoaided comer of a tower, or somé forgottén 
window, and so break in npon us. Our numbers are too few for the 
defences of every point, and the men complain that they can nowhere 
show themselves, bnt they are the mark for as many arrows as a 
parish-bntt on a holiday evén. Front-de-Boeuf is dying too, so we 
shall receive no more aid from his bnll's head and brutal strength. 
How think you, Sir Brian ; were we not better make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and compound with the rogues by delivering up our prisoners V 

" How 1" exclaimed the Templar ; " deliver up our prisoners, and 
stand an object alike of ridicule and execration, as the doughty war- 
riors who dared by a night attack to possess themselves of the persons 
of a party of defenceless travellers, yet could not make good a strong 
castle against a vagabond troop of outlaws, led by swineherds, jesters, 
and the very refuse of mankind ! Shame on thy counsel, Maurice de 
Bracy ! The ruins of this castle shall bury both my body and my 
shame, ere I consent to such base and dishonourable composition." 

" Let US to the walls, then," said De Bracy, carelessly ; " that man 
never breathed, be he Türk or Templar, who held life at lighter rate 
than I do. But I trust there is no dishonour in wishing I had here 
somé two scores of my gallant troop of Free Companions ? Oh, my 
brave lances ! if ye knew but how hard your captedn were this day 
bestéd, how soon would I see my banner at the head of your clump 
of spears ! And how short while would these rabbié villains stand 
to endure your encounter !'* 

" Wish for whom thou wilt," said the Templar, " but let us make 
what defence we can with the soldiers who remain. They are chiefly 
Pront-de-Boeuf's foUowers, hated by the English for a thousand acts 
of insolence and oppression." 

" The better," said De Bracy ; " the lugged aláver vívH dft.fe,^^ 
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tkemselTes to tbe Ikí drop of their blood ere thej encormter ihe 
TCTOige of tlie peHBnte withoai. Let hb up and be doing, then, 
Bmn de B^ás-Gaílbcít ; and, li^e or die, thou Bhalt see Manrice de 
BncT bear himsidf ik» dar aa a genUeman of blood and lineage." 

'^ To Üie walk !* answcnd the Templar ; and they both ascended 
the baltlements to do all tiiaft akiU eonld dictate and manhood accom- 
plish in defence of the plaw. Thej leidilj agreed tbat the point of 
greatest dan^r w»s tbat c^ppoaite to the ontwork, of wbich the 
assailant» bad posnesed tbemadvoiL The eastle^ indeed, was divided 
iK>m tbat bubican br tbe moat, and it was imposaible that the 
besH^^eis ffyaVl anail Üie pioatem door, with which the ontwork cor- 
i«spond«ed« withont snimoonting that obstacle ; bat it was the opmion 
both of the Templar and De Biacy tbat the beai^eTB, if govemed 
by the same polkr their káder had aheady displayed, woold endea- 
TOQT, by a Sonnidablft aaaaolt^ to draw the ehief part of the defenden* 
obfierration to tht» point^ and take measores to aYail themselYee of 
eveiT negli^nee which migfat take plaoe in the defence elsewhere. 
To gnaid againai eiich an eril, their nnmben only pennitted the 
knighta to pUoe sentinels &om qpaoe to ^aoe along the walls m 
comninnication with eadi olher, who might gi^e the alarm wheneyer 
danger was threatened. Meanwhilei they agreed that De Bney 
should command the defence at the postem, and the Templar áhoold 
keep with him a score of men or thereabouta as a body of Teserre^ 
i«aily to basten to any other point which might be saddenly thicoft* 
éned. The loes of tbe bubican had alsó this nnfortonato eflfect^ tiuty 
notwithstanding the snpeiior height of the castle walls, the besíeged 
conld not see fiom them, with the same precision as before^ the 
operations of the enemy ; for aanne stniggling nnderwood approachcd 
so near the sallypoii of the ontwcnk, that the assailants mi^it intio- 
duce into it whateyer f<nce they thoo^t proper, not only nnder 
cover, but evén without the knowledge of the defenders. Uttedj 
nncertain, therefore, npon what point the stonn was to bonl^ De 
Bracy and his companion were nnder the necessity of foovidii^ 
against eveiy possible contingency, and their foDowen^ howefv 
biave, ezperíenoed the anxions dejection of mind incident to wm 
enclosed by enemies, who poesessed the power of ftbooaing their tiiie 
and mode of attack. 

Meanwhile, the lord of the beleagaered and endangered cMÚe bgr 
npon a bed of bodily pain and mentái agony. He had not the ami 
resource of bigots in that saperetitioas períod, most of wham «oe 
wont to atone for the crimes they were gnilty of by liliwallty lo tk 
chnrch, stapefying by this means their terrors by the idea of abae* 
ment and forgiveneas ; aad 8^\\iou^ ^<t xfií^i^ whidt ncoeB A» 
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pnrchaBed was no more liké to the peace of mind which follows on 
flincere repentance, than the turbid stupefaction procnred by ópium 
lesembles healthy and natuial dumbers, it was etill a state of mind 
prefeiable to the agonies of awakened remorse. But among the 
vicee of Fiont-de-B(Bufy a hard and griping man, avaríce was predo- 
minant ; and he preferred setting chnrch and chorchmen at defíance, 
to pnichasing from them pardon and absolution at the price of 
fcreasore and of manóra. Nor did the Templar, an infidel of another 
stamp, justly characterise his associate, when he said Front-de-Boeuf 
conld assign no cause for his nnbelief and contempt for the estab- 
liahed íaith ; for the Báron wonld haye alleged that the chnrch sold 
her wares too dear^ that the spiritual freedom which she put up to 
aales was only to be bought líke that of the chief captain.of Jerusalem, 
'' with a great som,'' and Front-de-Boeuf preferred denying the virtue 
of the medicine to paying the ezpense of the physician. 

But the moment had now arrived when earth and all its treasures 
were gliding from before his eyes, and when the savage Baron's 
heart, though hard as a nether millstone, became appalled as he 
gazed forward intő the waste darkness of futurity. The fever of his 
body aided the impatience and agony of his mind, and his deathbed 
ezhibited a mixture of the newly awakened feelings of horror, com- 
bating with the fixed and inveterate obstinacy of his disposition— a 
feaifol state of mind, only to be equalled in those tremendous regions 
where there are complaints without hope, remorse without repent- 
ance, a dreadful sense of present agony, and a presentment that it 
eannot cease or be diminished ! 

** Where be these dog-priests now," growled the Báron, " who set 
sach price on their ghostly mummery ? — ^where be all those unshod 
CSarmelites for whom old Front-de-Boeuf fonnded the conyent of St 
Anne, robbing his heir of many a fair rood of meadow, and many a 
iat field and dose — ^where be the greedy hounds now 1 Swilling, I 
wairant me, at the ale, or playing their juggling tricks at the bed- 
flide of somé miserly churl. Me, the heir of their founder — ^me, 
whom their foundation binds them to pray for — ^me — ungrateful 
yillaáns as they are ! — ^they suffer to die liké the houseless dog on 
yonder common, nnshriyen and nnhouseled ! Teli the Teniplar to 
come hither — ^he is a priest, and may do something. But no ! — as well 
confess myself to the deyil as to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, who recks 
neither of heayen nor of helL I haye heard old men talk of praycr 
— prayer by their own yoice — such need not to court or to bribe the 
&lse priest But I — I dare not 1" 

" Liyes Beginald Front-de-Boeuf,'* said a broken and shrill voice 
close by his bedside, '' to say there is that which. líie dLax^TLQ\.V 
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The evil conscience and the shaken nerves of Front-de-Boenf heard^ 
in this strange interruption to his Boliloquy, the yoice of one of those 
demons who, as the superstition of the times believed, beset the l^eds 
of dying men, to distract their thoughts, and tum thcm from the 
meditations which concerned their eternal welfare. He shuddered 
and drew himself together ; but, instantly summoning up his wonted 
. resolution, he exclaimed, " Who is there ? — what art thou, that darest 
to echó my words in a tone like that of the night-raveni Come 
before my couch that I may see thee." 

" I am thine evil angel, Reginald Front-de-Boeuf/' replied the voice, 

''Let me behold thee, then, in thy bodily shape, if thon beest 
indeed a fiend," replied the dying knight ; " think not that I will 
blench from thee. By the eternal dungeon, coold I bat grapple 
with these horrors that hover round me, as I have done with mortal 
dangers, heaven or hell should never say that I shrank from the 
conflict !" 

"Think on thy sins, Beginald Front-de-Bceuf," said the almost 
unearthly voice — " on rebellion, on rapine, on murder ! Who stirred 
up the licentious John to war against his grey-headed íáther — against 
his generous brother 1" 

"Be thou fiend, priest, or devil," replied Front-de-Boeuf, "thou 
liest in thy throat ! Not I stirred John to rebellion — ^not I alone — 
there were fífty knights and barons, the flower of the midland 
counties — better men never laid lance in rest. And mnst I answer 
for the fault done by fífty ? Falsé fíend, I defy thee ! Depart, and 
haunt my couch no more — let me die in peace if thou be mortal — if 
thou be a démon, thy time is not yet come." 

" In peace thou shalt not die,** repeated the voice ; " evén in death 
shalt thou think on thy murders — on the groans which this castle 
has echoed — on the blood that is ingrained in its floors !" 

" Thou canst not shake me by thy petty malice," answered Fronfe- 
de-Boeuf, with a ghastly and constrained laugh. " The infídel Jew— 
it was merit with heaven to deal with him as I did, else wherefore 
are men canonised who dip their hands in the blood of Saracens ? The 
Saxon porkers whom I have slain, they were the foes of my country, 
and of my lineage, and of my Hege lord. Ho ! ho ! thou seest there 
is no crevice in my coat of plate. Art thou fled — art thou silenced ?" 

" No, foul parricide 1" replied the voice ; " think of thy feither 1— 
think of his death ! — think of his banquet-room flooded with his gore, 
and that poured forth by the hand of a son !" 

" Ha !" answered the Báron, after a long pause, " an thou knowesl 

that, thou art indeed the author of evil, and as omniscient as the 

monka call thee \ That seciel 1 ^<&^3n&^ VtO&&^ ycl my own breast^ 
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and ín that of one beside — the temptreaa, the portákét of my guilt. 
Go, leare me, flend ! and seek the Saxon witch Utiica, who alone 
conld teli thee wh&t Hhe and I alone witnesBed. Go, I say, to her, 
who washed the wounda, and atraighted the corpse, and gave to the 
aUin man the outward ahow of one partéd in time and in the course 
of nature. Go to her, ehe wsa my temptress, the fonl proroker, the 
more fonl rewaider of the deed— let her, as well as I, taate of the 
torturea which anticipate hell !" 

" She atreadf tastes them," Baid Ulrica, atepping before the coach 
of Front-de-BcBuf ; "she hath long dionkcn of thia cnp, and ita 
ow Bweetened to see that thon dóst partake iu Grind 




not thy teeth Fiont de Boeuf — roll not thiue eyes — clench not thy 
hand nor ehake it at me with that geature of menace I The hand 
vfhich, like that of thy renowned auceetor who gaiaed thy name, 
could have broken with one stroke the skull of a mountain-hull, ia 
now nnnerved and powerlesa as mine own ' 

" Vile mutderoua hag !" leplied Froiit-de-Bceuf ; " deteatable 
Bcreecli-owl ! is it then tbou who art coma to exult over the ruins 
thoa hast asústed to lay low }" 

" Ay, Beginald Frontnle-Bceuf," answered she, " it ia Ulrica ! — it 
is the daughter of the murdered Torqnil Wolfganger !— it is the sister 
of hia slaughtered sons [ — it is ehe who demands of thee, and of thy 
fatber'a house, father and kiudred, name and &me— all that ahe haa 
lost by the name o/Fruní-Je-Bceuf 1 Tliink. oí mj -ífKi-tt?.!!, "?xtísö^ 
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de-Boeuf, and answer me if I speak not truth. Thou hast been my 
eyil angel, and I will be thine — I will dog thee tdll tiie veiy instant 
of dissolution!'' 

'' Deteatable fary !" exclaimed Front-de-BcBU^ *' that moment shalt 
thou never witneas. Ho ! Qiles, Clement, and Eostace ! Saint Maor 
and Stephen ! aeize this damned witch, and huri her from the batüe- 
ments headlong — she has betrayed os to the Saxon! Hol Saint 
Maur ! Clement ! fálse-hearted knaves, where tany ye f " 

« Call on them agaiu, valiant Baron/' said the hag with a smile of 
grialy mockery ; ** summon thy vasaals around thee ; doom them that 
loiter to the scouige and the dongeon. But know, mighty chie^** she 
continued, suddenly changing her tone, ^^thou shalt have neíther 
answer, nor aid, nor obedience at their hands. Listen to these hordd 
sounds,^ for the din of the recommenced assault and defence now rang 
f earfuUy loud from the battlements of the castle ; ^' in that waiHsy is 
the downfall of thy hoose. The blood-cemented fabric of Front-de- 
Boeufs power totters to the foundation, and before the foes he most 
despised! The Saxon, B^^inahl! — the scomed Saxon assails thy 
waÜs ! Why liest thou here, liké a worn-out hind, when the Sazon 
storms thy place of strength f ** 

*^ Gk)ds and fiends !" exclaimed the wounded knight ; " O for bno 
momenf 8 strength, to drag myself to the melée, and perish as becomes 
my name !" 

** Think not of it, valiant warrior !" replied she ; ** thou shalt die 
no soldier's death, but perish liké the fox in his den, when the 
peasants have set fire to the cover around if 

** Hateful hag ! thou liest,'' exclaimed Front-de-Boeuf ; '' my fol- 
lowers bear them bravely — ^my walls are strong and high — my com- 
rades in arms fear not a whole hőst of Saxons, were they headed 
by Hengist and Horsa ! The war-cry of the Templar and of the 
Free Companions rises high over the conflict ! And by mine honoor, 
when we kindle the blazing beacon, for joy of our defence, it shall 
consume thee, body and bones ; and I shall live to hear thou art gone 
from earthly fires to those of that hell whlch never sent forth an 
incamate fíend more utterly diabolical !" 

" Hold thy belief," replied ülrica, " till the proof reach thee. But 
no!" she said, interrupting herself, ''thou shalt know, evén now, 
the doom which all thy power, strength, and courage is unable to 
avoid, though it is prepared for thee by this feeble hand. Markest 
thou the smouldering and suffocating vapour which already eddies 
in sable folds through the chamber? Didst thou think it was 
but the darkening of thy bursting eyes — ^the difficulty of thy 
ciunbered breathing ] lío \ ¥ToxLt-dfó-^ceviLl,\)DLBt^ \& vokOEther cause. 
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Rememberest thou the magaziné of fael that is stored beneath these 
apartments?" 

'' Woman \** he exclaimed with fury, ** thou hast not set fíre to it f 
By heaven, thou hast, and the castle is in flames \** 

'* They are fást lisrng at least," said Ulríca, with frightfol com- 
posure ; *' and a signal shall soon wave to wam the besi^ers to press 
hard upon those who would extingniah them. FareweU, Front-de- 
BcBuf ! May Mista^ Skogula, and Zemebock, gods of the ancient 
Saxons — fiends, as the priests now call them — supply the place of 
comforters at yoor dying bed, which Ulrica now relinquishes ! But 
know, if it will give thee comfort to know it, that Ubica is bound to 
the same dark coast with thjself, the companion of thy punishment 
as the companion of thy guilt. And now, parricide, farewell for ever ! 
May each stone of this vanlted roof find a tongue to echó that title 
intő thine ear l** 

So sayingy she lefb the apartment ; and Front-de-Bosuf conld hear 
the crash of the ponderons key as she locked and double-locked the 
door behind her, thus cutting off the most slender chance of escape. 
In the extremity of agony he shouted npon hÍB seivants and allies — 
''Stephen and Saint Maur! — ^Clement and Qiles! I bum here 
unaided ! To the rescue — ^to the rescue, brave Bois-Quilbert, yaliant 
De Biacy ! It is Front-de-Boeuf who calis ! It íb your master, ye 
traítor squires ! Yonr ally — ^your brother in anns, ye perjnred and 
faithless knights ! — all the curses due to tiaitors npon your recreant 
heads, do yon abandon me to perish thus miserably ! They hear me 
not — ^they cannot hear me — ^my voice íb lost in the din of battle. The 
smoke rolls thicker and thicker — the fire has caught upon the floor 
below. O for one draught of the air of heaven, were it to be pur- 
chased by instant annihilation !'' And in the mad &enzy of despair, 
the wretch now shouted with the shouts of the fíghters, now muttered 
curses on himself, on mankind, and on Heaven itself. ** The red fíre 
flashes through the thick smoke l** he exclaimed ; ** the démon 
marches against me under the banner of his own element. Foul 
spirit, avold! I go not with thee without my comrades — all, all 
are thine, that garrison these walls. Thinkest thou Front-de-BoBuf 
will be singled out to go alone? No — the infídel Templar — the 
licentious De Bracy — ülrica, the foul murdering strumpet — ^the men 
who aided my enterprises — ^the dog Saxons and accursed Jews, who 
are my prisoners — all, áll shall attend me — ^a goodly fellowship as 
ever took the downward road. Ha, ha, ha l'' and he laughed in his 
frenzy till the vaulted roof rang again. " Who \avxj^<fe^ >íCkKtfcV 
exclaimed Front-de-Boduf, in altered mood, for t\ift iio\fifó ol VJiaa ^öTsSckS^ 
did not prevent the echoea oí his own mád \au^\.ct tcoto. ictíoarcM^^ 
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upon hifl ear — ** who laughed there 1 Ulríca, was it thou 1 Speak, 
witch, and I forgive thee — for only thou or the fiend of hell hiniBelf 

could have laughed at sucli a moment. Avaunt — avaunt ! " 

But it were impious to tiace any further the pictoie of the blas- 
phemer and parricide's deathbed. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Once more ontó the breach, dear friends, onc« more, 
Or dose the wall ap with oor EngUsh déad. 

And you, good yeoman, 

Whose lirabs were mádé in England, ehow ns here 
The mettle of yonr pasture — ^let xa swear 
That yon are worth your breeding. 

King Hpury V. 

Cedbio, although not greatly confident in Ulríca's message, omitted 
not to communicate her pronűse to the Black Ejiight and Lockflley. 
They were well pleased to find they had a Mend within the pkce, 
who might, in the moment of need, be able to facilitate their entrance, 
and readily agreed with the Saxon that a stonn, iinder whaterer 
disadvantages, ought to be attempted, as the only means of liboating 
the piisoners now in the hands of the cniel Front-de-BoBol 

'' The loyal blood of Alfréd is endangered,'' said Cedríc 

'' The honour of a noble lady is in peril," said the Black E^nighi 

<< And, by the Saint Christopher at my baldhc," said the good 
yeoman, '^were there no other cause than the safety of that poor 
faithful knave Wamba, I would jeopard a joint ere a hair of his head 
were húrt." 

'^ And 80 would I/' said the Friar ; " what, sirs ! I tmst well that 
a fool — I mean, d'ye see me, sirs, a fool that is free of his gaild and 
master of his craft, and can give as much relish and flavour to a cap 
of wine as ever a flitch of bacon can — I say, brethren, such a fool 
shall never want a wise clerk to pray for or fight for him at a stoity 
while I can say a moss or filourish a partisan." 

And with that he made his heavy halberd to play around his head 
as a shepherd-boy filourishes his little crook. 

**True, Holy Clerk," said the Black Knight, "tme as if Saint. 
Dunstan himself had said it. And now, good Locksley, were it not 
well that noble Cedric should assume the direction of this assaoltT 

" Not a jot I/' retumed Cedric ; " I have never been wont to study 
either how to take or how to hold out those abodes of tyiannic 
power which the Normans have erected in this groaning land. I 
will fight among the foremost ; but my honest neighbours well Imow 
I am not a trained Boldier in the disdpline of wan, or the attaek of 
strongholds." 
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" Since it stands thus with the noble Cedric," said Lockaley, " I 
am most willing to take on me the direction of the archery ; and ye 
fiball hang me up on mj own trysting-tree, an the defenders be per- 
mitted to show themselves over the walls without being struck with 
as many shofts as there are cloves in a gammon of bacon at Christmas." 

" Well saidy stout yeoman/' answered the Black Knight ; ** and if 
I be thonght worthy to have a charge in these mattéra, and can fínd 
among these biave men so many as are willing to foUow a true Eng- 
lish kcight, for so I may surely call myself, I am ready, with such 
fikill as my experience has taught me, to lead them to the attack of 
these walls." 

The parts being thns distributed to the leaders, they commenced 
the fírst assault, of which the reader has already heard the issue. 

When the barbican was carried, the Sable Knight sent notice of 
the happy event to Locksley, requesting him, at the same time, to 
keep such a strict observation on the castle as might prevent the 
defenders from combining their force for a sadden sally, and recover- 
ing the outwork which they had lost. This the knight was chiefly 
desirons of avoiding, conscious that the men whom he led, being 
hasty and ontrained volunteers, imperfectly armed and unaccnstomed 
to discipline, must, upon any sudden attack, fíght at great disadvan- 
tage with the veterán soldiers of the Norman knights, who were well 
provided with arms both defensive and offensive ; and who, to match 
the zeal and high spirit of the besiegers, had all the confidence which 
anses from perfect discipline and the habitual use of weapons. 

The -knight employed the interyal in causing to be constructed a 
sort of floating bridge, or long raft, by means of which he hoped to 
croBB the moat in despite of the resistance of the enemy. This was 
a work of somé time, which the leaders the less regretted, as it gave 
XJlrica leisure to execute her plán of diversion in their favour, what- 
ever that might be. 

When the raft was completed, the Black Knight addressed the 
besi^^ers : — *' It avails not waiting here longer, my friends ; the sun 
Í8 descending to the west — and I have that upon my hands which 
will not permit me to tarry with you another day. Besides, it will 
be a marvel if the horsemen come not upon us from York, unless 
we speedily accomplish our purpose. Wherefore, one of ye go to 
Locksley, and bid him commence a discharge of arrows on the oppo- 
site side of the castle, and move forward as if about to assault it ; and 
you, true English hearts, stand by me, and be ready to thrust the 
rafb endlong over the moat whenever the postem on our side is 
thrown open. FoUow me boldly across, and aid me to buiat ^<yc\. 
sallyport in the main waU of the casüe. Aa man^ oi ^o\x. «&\!^^ tíkí^ 
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this service, or are but ill armed to meet it, do you man tlie top of 
the outworky diaw your bowstrings to your eors, and mind you quell 
with your eíiot whatever shall appear to man the rampart. Noble 
Cedric, wilt thou take the direction of those which lemain ?" 

''Not 80, by the sóul of HerewardP said the Saxon ; ''lead I 
cannot ; but may posterity corse me in my grave if I follow not 
with the foremost wherever thou shalt point the way. The qoarrel 
íb mine, and well it becomes me to be in the van of the battle.' 

''Tet bethink thee, noble Saxon," said the knight, ''thou hast 
Xieither hauberk nor corslet, nor aught but that light helmet, taiget, 
and flword." 

"The better," answered Cedric ; "I shall be the lighter to climb 
these walls. And — forgive the boast, Sir Ejiight — thou shalt this 
day see the naked breast of a Saxon as boldly presented to the batüe 
as ever ye beheld the steel corslet of a Norman.'' 

" In the name of Gk)d, then,'' said the knight, " fling open the door, 
and launch the filoating bridge.'' 

The portai, which led from the inner wall of the barbican to the 
moat, and which corresponded with a sallyport in the main wall of 
4he castle, was now suddenly opened ; the temporary bridge was then 
thrust forward, and soon flashed in the waters, extending its length 
between the castle and ontwork, and forming a slippery and pre- 
carioos passage for two men abreast to cross the moat. Well aware 
of the importance of takLng the foe by surprise, the Black ELnight, 
closely foUowed by Cedric, threw himself upon the bridge, and 
reached the opposite side. Here he began to thunder with his axe 
upon the gate of the castle, protected in part from the shot and 
fetones cast by the defenders, by the roins of the former drawbridge, 
which the Templar had demolished in his retreat from the barbican, 
leaving the coonterpoise still attached to the upper part of the portaL 
The foUowers of the knight had no such shelter ; two were instantly 
shot with crossbow bolts, and two more feli intő the moat ; the othen 
retreated back intő the barbican. 

The situation of Cedric and of the Black Enight was now tmly 
dangerous, and would have been still more so, but for the constancy 
of the archers in the barbican, who ceased not to shower their anows 
upon the battlements, distracting the attention of those by whom 
they were manned, and thus affording a respite to their two chiefo 
from the storm of missiles which must otherwise have oyerwhelmed 
them. But their situation was eminently perilous, and was becoming 
more so with every moment 

"Sh&me on ye all l" cried D« Bra^y to the soldiers aronnd him ; 
'^do ye call yourselvea ctoaa-\>owDa«i^ wiA'SfcXi \)Gk»fo \!^^ ^sy^ keep 
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thdr station under the walls of the castle ? Heave over the coping 
Btones from the battlement, an better may not be. Qet pickaxe and 
levers, and down with that hnge pinnacle ! " pointing to a lieavy piece 
of Btone carved-work that projected írom the parapet. 

At this moment the bedegers caught sight of the red flag npon the 
an^e of the tower which Ukica had described to Cedric The good 
yeoman Lockaley was the first who was aware of it, as he was hasting 
to the outwork, impatient to see the progress of the assault 

*' Saint Qeoige,'' he críedy '* Meny Saint George for England ! — 
to the charge, bold yeomen ! — why leave ye the good knight and 
noble Cediic to storm the pasa alone 1 — ^make in, mad priest, show 
thou canst fíght for thy rosary — ^make in, brave yeomen ! — ^the castle 
is onia, we have friends within. See yonder flag ; it is the appointed 
flignaL Torqmlstone íb oors ! Think of honoor, think of spoiL One 
efforty and the place is ours l** 

With that he bent his good bow, and sent a shaft right throngh the 
breast of one of the men-at-arms, who, iinder De Bracy's direction, was 
loofiening a fragment from one of the battlements to precipitate on 
the heads of Cedric and the Black Knight. A second soldier canght 
from the hands of the dying man the irón crow, with which he heaved 
at and had loosened the stone pinnacle, when, receiving an arrow 
throngh his head-piece, he dropped from the battlements intő the 
moat a dead man. The men-at-arms were daunted, for no armour 
seemed proof against the shot of this tremendous archer. 

'* Do you give groimd, base knaves ! " said De Bracy ; " Mount joye 
Saint Dmisl Give me the lever." 

And, snatching it up, he again assailed the loosened pinnacle, 
which was of weight enough, if thrown down, not only to have 
destroyed the remnant of the drawbridge, which sheltered the two 
foremost assailants, but alsó to have sónk the rude float of planks over 
which they had crossed. Ali saw the danger, and the holdest, evén 
the stout friar himsel^ avoided setting foot on the raft. Thrice did 
Locksley bend his shafb against De Bracy, and thrice did his arrow 
bound back &om the knighfs armour of proof 

" Corse on thy Spanish steel-coat !" said Locksley ; '' had English 
smith forged it, these arrows had gone throngh, an as if it had been 
silk or sendaL" He then began to call out, " Comrades ! friends ! 
noble Cedric ! bear back, and let the min fali." 

His waming voice was unheard, for the din which the knight him- 
self occasioned by his strokes upon the postem would have drowned 
twenty war-trompets. The faithfcd Gurth, indeed, sprung forward 
on the planked bridge, to wam Cediic oí hia ViiL^^TvdckXi^i^dXft^ ^^ \^ 
sibare it witb hint, But his waming would 'ha've coix\ft \AO^a^ft \ ^^ 
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maadvtt piimacle already tottered, and De Biacj, wlio stiU heaved at 
his task, wonld liave accomplished it, had not the Toice of the Templar 
Bonnded close in his ear. 

** Ali is lost, De Bracj, the castle bnms.'' 

" Thou art mad to say so !" replied the knight. 

'^ It is allin a light flame on the western side. I hayé striven in 
vain to eztingoish it." 

With the stem coolness which förmed the basis of his character, 
Brian de Bois-Goilbert commtmicated this hideons intelligence, which 
was not so calmly received by his astonished comrade. 

'' Saints of Paradise 1" said De Bracy ; ** what is to be done ? 1 
vów to Saint Nicholas of Limoges a candlestick of pure gold " 

" Spare thy vow,'' said the Templar, '' and mark me. Lead thy 
men down, as if to a sally ; throw the postem-gate open. Thare are 
bnt two men who occapy the float, fling them intő the moat, and posh 
across for the barbican. I will charge from the main gate and attack 
the barbican on the ontside ; and if we can regain that post, be 
assured we shall defend ourselves until we are relieyed, or at least 
till they grant ns fEdr qoarter." 

" It is well thönght upon," said De Bracy ; " I will play my part — 
Templar, thou will not fail me V 

** Hand and glove, I will not !" said Bois-Quilbert. '^ Bnt haste 
thee, in the name of Qoá !" 

De Bracy hastily drew his men together, and roshed down to the 
postem-^ate, which he caused instantly to be thro¥m open. But 
scarce was this done ere the portentous strength of the Black Elnight 
forced his way inward in despite of De Bracy and his followers. Two 
of the foremost instantly feli, and the rest gave way, notwithstanding 
all their leader's efforts to stop thenu 

« Dogs !" said De Bracy, *^ will ye let two men win onr only pass 
farsafetyr 

** He is the devil !" said a veterán man-at-arms, bearing back from 
the blows of their sable antagonist. 

" And if he be the devil,** replied De Bracy, ** would you fly from 
him intő the mouth of heU 1 The castle boms behind ns^ villains ! 
Let despair give you conrage, or let me forward ; I will cope with this 
champion myseli'.** 

And well and chivalroos did De Bracy that day maintain the ÍEune 

he had acquired in the civil wars of that dreadfal period. The 

vaulted passage to which the postem gave entrance, and in which 

these two redoubted champions were now fíghting hand to hand, 

rang with the faríooB blows wY^di tYie^ d»d.\t «AAh other, De Bracy 

hia Bworá, the Black Kmg)[it m\^ W ^tA^cotoa %&&« ^Ve&s^ 



tliB Nonnan leceÍTed & blow, wMch, thongh itB forca wae partly 
p&iried by hú ahield, for otherwiee never more would De Brocy 
have again moved limb, dHcended jet with bucL Tiolence ou his 
erest that he measnred hia length ou the paved floor. 

" l^dd tHee, De Bracj," aoid the Black Champion, etooping over 
him, and holding agaiiut the bars of hia helmet the utal poniard 




with which the knights deapatched their enemies (and wHch waa 
ealled the dagger of mercy) — '' yield thee, Maurice de Bracy, lescos 
or no teacuB, or thon art but a dead man." 

"I will not yietd," teplied De Btacy fiüntly, "to an unknown 
cODqueror. Teli me thj name, or work thy pleaaure on me — it ehall 
uerer be eatd that Maurice de Bracj was piisoner to a nameleaa chtuL" 

The Black Knight whiapered Bumething intő the ear of the van- 
quiehed. 

*' I yield me to be trne prieoner, rescue or no rescue," answered the 
Noiman, exchangLog hia toae of atem and determined obatinaoy for 
one of deep thongh miien Bubmiesioa. 

" Qo to the barbicao," aaid the victor, in a tone of authoríty, " and 
there irait my further ordeis." 

" Yet fiist, let me eaj," aaid De Brscy, " what it impOTta tbee to 
know, Wil&ed of Ivanhoe ia wounded and a priaoner, and will 
periah in the bnming caetle without present help." 

"Wilfced of Ivanhoe l" eidsimed the Black Knight — "priaoner, 
and periah 1 The life of eveiy man in the caatle sball anawer it if a 
búi of hia be dnged. Show me bia chambei l" 

"AMoend yoader nriuding staii," aaid Qe fiisA^ ', " '&^»l&&^fl^ö^ 
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apartment. Wilt thon not accept my gnidance ?" he added, in a sab- 
miflsíve Yoice. 

^ No. To the barbican, and there wait my oidera. I traat thee 
not, De Bracy." 

Doring this combat and the brief converaation whidi enBoed, 
Cedric, at the head of a body of men, among whom the fiáar was 
conspicaoos, had poshad across the biidge as soon aa they aaw the 
postem open, and drove back the dispirited and denpaíring foúowen 
of De Bracy, of whom somé asked qnarter, somé offered yain ledst- 
ance, and the greater part fled towards the conrtyaid. De Bncy 
himself arose írom the ground, and cast a sonrowfol glancé after his 
conqueror. '' He trnsts me not,'' he lepeated ; '' but have I deeerved 
his tmst ?" He then lifted his swoid &om the floor, took off his 
hebnet, in tokén of sabmisaion, and, going to the barbicaii, ga^e np 
his sword to Locksley, whom he met by the way. 

As the fíre angmented, symptoms of it became soon appaient in 
the chamber where Ivanhoe was watched and tended by the JewesB^ 
Rebecca. He had been awakened from his brief slnmber by the 
nőise of the battle ; and his attendant, who had, at his anxions deabe^ 
again placed heiself at the window to watch and leport to him the 
íate of the attack, was for somé time prevented from obeerving dther, 
by the increase of the smonldering and stifling Yapour. At length 
the volmnes of smoke which roUed intő the apartment — ^the cries for 
water, which were heard evén above the din of the battle, made them 
sensible of the progress of this new danger. 

** The castle bnms,^ said Bebecca ; ''it bnms ! What can we do 
to saye onraelves 1" 

'* Fly, Rebecca, and savé thine own life,'' said Ivanhoe, '' for no 
hnman aid can avail me." 

'' I will not fly," answered Rebecca ; '' we will be saved or perish 
together. And yet, great God ! — ^my fáther, my £etther ! — ^what will 
be his íate?" 

At this moment the door of the apartment flew open, and the 
Templar presented himself — a ghastly figore, for his gilded annonr 
was broken and bloody, and the plmne was partly shom away, paiüy 
bumt from his casqae. ** I have found thee," said he to Bebecca ; 
'' thon shalt prove I will keep my word to share weal and woe with 
thee. There is but one path to safety, I have cnt my way throngh 
fífty dangers to point it to thee — ^up, and instantly follow me."t 

t Tbib anthor has somé idea thai thia paasage is imltated tnm tlie appeanaet of 
Fhilidaspea, before the divine Mandaae, when the citj of Bahyloii la on flre, aad 
he propoaea to eany her fh>m the llameaL But the theft, if there be ooie, wo^ be 

nUber too aererelj pnnláhed by the penanoe oH «fiax<£kúm% V» \hA otfgliia] 

Utroagb the íntemünáble ToUuikes ot Üie Otand CynuL 
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^ Alone," answered Rebecca, '' I will not foUow thee. If thou wert 
bom of woman — if tkon hast but a touch of humán charity in thee — 
if tiiy heart be not haid as tliy breastplate — savé my aged fáther — 
savé this wonnded knight !" 

" A knighty'' answered the Templar, with his characteristic calm- 
nesB — ** a knigbt, Rebecca, mnst enconnter bis fate, wbethei it meet 
him in the ahape of swoid or flame — ^and who recks how or where a 
Jew meets with his 1" 

^ Savage wamor,'' said Rebecca, " rather will I perish in the flames 
than accept safety from thee !" 

^'Thon shalt not choose, Rebecca — once didst thon foil me, but 
never mortal did so twice.'' 

So saying, he seized on the teirifíed maidén, who fílled the air with 
her shrieks, and boré her out of the room in his arms in spite of her 
cries, and without regarding the menaces and defíance which lyanhoe 
thundered against him. ''Hound of the Temple — stain to thine 
Order — set firee the damsel ! Traitor of Bois-Quilbert, it is Ivanhoe 
commands thee ! Yillain, I will have thj hearfs blood !'' 

*' I had not found thee, Wilfred,** said the Black Knight, who at 
that instant entered the apartment, ** but for thy shouts." 

" If thou beest true knight," said Wilfred, ** think not of me — ^pursue 
yon ravisher — savé the Lady Rowena — look to the noble Cedric !" 

'^ In their tum," answered he of the fetterlock, *' but thine íb fírst." 

And seizing upon Ivanhoe, he boré him off with as much ease as 
the Templar had carried off Bebecca, rushed with him to the postem, 
and having there delivered his burden to the care of two yeomen, he 
again entered the castle to assist in the rescue of the other prisoners. 

One turret was now in bright flames, which flashed out furiously 
from window and shot-hole. But in other parts, the great thickness 
of the walls and the vaulted roofs of the apartments resisted the 
progress of the flames, and there the ragé of man still triumphed, 
as tiie scarce more dreadful element beid mastery elsewhere ; for 
the besiegers pursued the defenders of the castle from chamber to 
chamber, and satiated in their blood the vengeance which had long 
animated them against the soldiers of the tyrant Front-de-BoBuf. 
Most of the garrison resisted to the uttermost — ^few of them asked 
quarter — ^none received it. The air was fílled with groans and clash- 
ing of arms — ^the floors were slippery with the blood of despairing 
and expiring wretches. 

Through this scene of confasion Cedric rushed in quest of Bowena, 
while the üedthfol Qurth, foUowing him closely through the melée, 
neglected his own safety while he strove to avett th^ b\.Q»^% \.\i*^ 
were aimed at bia maater, The noble Baxon 'wqa «o íqílVosaXa ^sí 
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to reach his ward's apartment jnst as she had abandoned all hope 
of safety, and, with a cmcifíx dasped in agony to her boBom, safc in 
expectation of instant death. He committed her to the chazge of 
Gurth, to be conducted in safety to the barbican, the load to which 
was now cleared of the enemy, and not yet inteirapted by the flameSi 
This accomplished, the lojal Cedric hastened in quest of bia friend 
Athelstane, determined, at eveiy risk to himflelf, to bstb that lart 
Bcion of Saxon royalty. Bnt ere Cedric penetrated aa &r 88 the old 
hall in which he hnd himself been a piisoner, the inyentÍTB gemiu 
of Wamba had procored liberation for himaelf and hia oompanlon in 
adversity. 

When the nőise of the conflict annonnced that it was at the hofctert^ 
the Jester began to shout, with the ntmost power of hÍ8 Innga, ** Saint 
(George and tiie dragon ! Bonnié Saint Qeorge for meny TCngUnii f 
The casüe is won ! " And these soonds he rendered yet more fnxSnlf 
by hanging against each other two or three pieces of maty armoor 
which lay scattered aroond the hall. 

A guard, which had been stationed in the oater, or ante-xoomy and 
whose spirits were already in a state of alarm, took fright at WamWi 
clamoor, and leaving the door open behind them, ran to teli the 
Templar that foemen had entered the old halL Meantimft the 
prisoners foiind no difficolty in malring their escape intő the anta- 
room, and from thence intő the court of the castle, which was now 
the last Bcene of centest Here sat the fierce Templar, moaxited on 
horseback, sorrounded by several of the garríson both oa boné and 
foot, who had united their strength to that of this renowned leadei^ 
in order to secore the last chance of safety and retreat which lemaiiied 
to them. The diawbridge had been lowered by hiB ordera^ bot the 
passage was beset ; for the archers, who had hitherto only annojed 
the castle on that side by their missiles, no sooner aaw the flamM 
breaking out, and the brídge lowered, than they thronged to the 
entrance, as well to prevent the escape of the gairison 88 to Beenie 
their own share of booty ere the castle shonld be bnmt down* Qn 
the other haud, a party of the besiegera who had entered bj the 
postem were now issuing out intő the courtyard, and attacking wük 
fury the remnant of the defenders, who were thus asaaidted on both 
sides at once. 

Animated, however, by despair, and supported by the w»Mnp!a of 
their indomitable leader, the remaining soldiers of tiie castle fonght 
with the utmost valour ; and, being well armed, sncceeded more than 
once in driving back the assailants, though much inferior in nTmibera 
Eebecca, placed on honeback. beíox^ one of the Templar's Saraceu 
'^%veB, waa ín the midet o£ Üie U\»^<& ^tX;:^ \ vcA '^^s^^oű&Má.^'^ti- 
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vithstanding tLe confosion of the bloody fra,j, showed every attention 
to lier Bafety. Bepeatedlj he was by her side, and, iieglectÍDg his 
own defence, held before her the fence of his triangular steel-plated 
shield ; and anon starting from his position by her, he cried his war- 
cry, daáhed forward, stmck to earth the most forward of the assailants, 
and vas on the same instant once more at her bridle rein. 

Athelstaney who, as the reader knows, was slothfol, bnt not 
eowardly, beheld the female form whom the Templar protected thns 
sediüoosly, and doubted not that it was Bowena whom the knight 
was carrying off, in despite of all resistance which conld be offered. 

" By the sóul of Saint Edward," he said, " I will rescue her from 
yonder over-prond knight, and he shall die by my hand !" 

'' Think what you do !'' cried Wamba ; *^ the hasty hand catches 
frog for fish — by my banble, yonder is nőne of my Lady Rowena — see 
but her long dark locks ! — Nay, an ye will not know black from white, 
ye may be leader, but I will be no foUower — ^no bones of mine shall 
be broken nnless I know for whom. And you without armour too ! 
Bethink you, silk bonnet never kept out steel blade. Nay, then, 
if wilfal will to water, wilfiil must drench. Deus vóbiscumf most 
doughty Athelstane 1'' — ^he concluded, loosening the hold which he 
had hitherto kept upon the Sazon's tunia 

To snatch a mace from the pavement, on which it lay beside one 
whose dying grasp had just relinquished it~to rush on the Templar's 
bánd, and to stríke in quick succession to the right and left, levelling 
a warrior at each blow, was for Athelstane's great strength, now 
animated with uuusual fary, but the work of a aingle moment ; he 
was soon within two yards of Bois-Quilbert, whom he defied in his 
loudest tone. 

" Tum, false-hearted Templar ! let go her whom thou art unworthy 
to touch — tum, limb of a bánd of murdering and hypocritical 
robbers !." 

'' Dog !** said the Templar, grinding his teeth, '' I will teach thee 
to blaspheme the Holy Order of the Temple of Zion !" and with these 
words, half-wheeling his steed, he made a demi-courbette towards 
the Saxon, and rising in the stirrups, so as to take fnll advantage of 
the descent of the horse, he discharged a fearful blow upon the head 
of Athelstane. 

Well said Wamba, that silken bonnet keeps out no steel blade. 
So trenchant was the Templar^s weapon, that it shore asunder, as it 
had been a willow twig, the tough and plaited handlé of the mace 
which the ill-fated Saxon reared to parry the blow, and, descending 
on hilB head, levelled him with the earth. 

"^a/ Beau-seantr exclaimed Bois-Qu3l\)ert, " ^ikM^a \s^ V\. \» 'öca 
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malignera of the Temple-knights !" Taking advantage of the dismay 
which vrsÁ spiead by the üeűI of Athelstane, and calling aloud, 
** Those who would savé themselyes, follow me !" he pnshed across 
the diawbrídge, dispersmg the archera who would have intercepted 
them. He was foUowed by his Saiacena, and somé fíve or dx men- 
at-anns, who had mounted their horses. The Temp Wb retieat was 
lendered perilous by the nnmbers of arrows shot off at him and his 
party ; but this did not prevent him from galloping round to the 
barbican, of which, according to his preTioos plán, he snpposed it 
possible De Bracy might have been in possession. 

" De Bracy ! De Bracy 1" he shonted, "art thon therel" 

" I am here," replied De Bracy ; " but I am a pnsoner.'* 

" Can I rescue thee 1'' cried Bois-Quilbert 

" No," replied De Bracy ; " I have rendered me, rescae or no rescae. 
I will be tme prisoner. Savé thyself — ^there aie hawks abroad — ^put 
the seas betwixt you and England. I dare not say more." 

" Well," answered the Templar, "an thou wilt tany there, remem 
ber I have redeemed word and glove. Be the hawks where tiiey will, 
methinks the walls of the Preceptory of Templestowe will be cover 
soffident, and thither will I, liké heron to her haunt" 

Having thns spoken, he galloped off with his followers. 

Those of the castle who had not gotten to horse, still contínned 
to fíght desperately with the besiegers, after the departnre of the 
Templar, but rather in despair of quarter than tliat they entertained 
any hope of escape. The íire was spreading rapidly throngh all parts 
of the castle, when Ulrica, who had fírst kindled it, appeared on a 
turret, in the gnise of one of the ancient fnries, yelling forth a war- 
Bong, such as was of yore raised on the fíeld of battle by the scalds of 
the yet heathen Saxons. Her long dishevelled grey hair flew back 
fíx>m her uncovered head ; the inebriating delight of gratified ven- 
geance contended in her eyes with the űre of insanity ; and she 
brandished the distaff which she held in her hand, as if die had been 
one of the Fatál Sisters, who spin and abridge the thread of humán 
lif e. Tradition has preserved somé wild strophes of the barbaroos hymn 
which she chanted wildly amid that scene of fíre and of slaughter :— 

Whet the bright steel, 

Sons of the Wbite Dragon ! 

Eindle the torch, 

Danghter of Hengist I 

The steel glinmiers not for the canring of the banqnet^ 

It is hard, broad, and sharply pointed ; 

The torch goeth not to tbe btvd&i ch&mber, 

It Stearns and g\itteia'b\u<& m\)ti ^ra\^\n. 
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Whet the steel, the raven croaks ! 
light the torch, Zernebock is yelling ! 
Whet the steel, Sons of the Dragon ! 
Kindle the torch, danghter of Hengist ! 

The black clond is low over the thane*s castle ; 

The eagle screams — ^he rides on its bosom. 

Scream not, grey rider of the sable cloud, 

Thy banqaet is prepared I 

The maidens of Yalhalla look forth, 

The race of Hengist will send them gaests. 

Shake your black tresses, maidens of Yalhalla I 

And sMke your lond timbrels for joy ! 

Many a haughty step bends to your halls, 

Many a helmed head. 

Dark dts the evening npon the thane's castle, 
The black donds gather roond ; 
Soon shall they be red as the blood of the valiant I 
The destroyer of forests shall shake his red erest against them ! 
He, the bright consnmer of palaces, 
Broad waves he his blazing banner, 
Red, wide, and dusky, 
Over the strife of the valiant : 

His joy is in the clashing swords and broken bucklers ; 
He loves to lick the hissing blood as it bursts warm from the 
wound! 

Ali mnst perish ! 

The sword cleaveth the helmet ; 

The strong armoor is pierced by the lance ; 

Fire devoureth the dwelling of princes, 

Engines break down the fences of the battle. 

Ali most perish ! 

The race of Hengist is gone— 

The name of Horsa is no more 1 

Shrink not then from your doom, sons of the sword f 

Let your blades drínk blood liké wine ; 

Feast ye in the banquet of slaughter, 

By the light of the blazing haUs t 

Strong be your swords while your blood is warm, 

And spare neither for pity nor fear, 

For vengeance hath but an hour ; 

Strong haté itself shaU expire 1 

I alsó must perish.* 

The towering flames had now surmounted every obstrufitLow.^ «sA 
Be to the evening skies one huge and \)\unmig\>e8ij^Ti) «»^ti. ^sKt «sA 
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wide through the adjacent coontry. Tower aflter tower ciaslied 
down, with blazing roof and lafter ; and the combatantB weie driven 
írom the courtyard. The Tanquiahed, of whom veij few lemained, 
Bcattered and escaped intő the neighbonring wood. The yictois, 
assembling in large bands, gazed with wonder, not nnmixed with 
fear, npon the flames, in which their own lanks and arms glanced 
dusky red. The maniac fígore of the Saxon Ulrica was for a long 
time yisible on the lofty stand she had chosen, tossing her amiB 
abroad with wild exoltation, as if she leigned empiees of the oon- 
flagration which she had raised. At length, with a terrific crash, 
the whole tnrret gave way, and she períshed in the flames which had 
consumed her tyrant. An awfnl pause of horror silenced each 
mtmnur of the anned spectators, who, for the space of several minntefl, 
stirred not a fínger, savé to eágn the cross. The voice of LockBlej 
was then heard, " Shont, yeomen ! — the den of tyiants is no more ! 
Let each bring his spoü to onr chosen place of rendezvons at the 
Trysting-tree in the Harthill-walk ; for there at break of day will 
we make jnst partition among oor own bands^ together witíi onr 
worthy állies in this great dead of vengeance.'' 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Tmst me each state most have ite policies: 
Kingdoms have edictt, cities have tiiefr oharten; 
Evén the wild outlaw, in his forest-walk, 
Keepe yet somé tonch of civil diBcipline ; 
For not since Adam wore his yerdant aprón, 
Hatph man with man in social unión dwelt, 
But laws were made to draw thai nnion closer. 

Old Plaf. 

The daylight had dawned upon the glades of the oak forest The 
green booghs glittered with all their pearls of dew. The hind led 
her íawn from the covert of high fem to the more open walks of the 
greenwood ; and no hnntsman was there to watch or intercept the 
stately hart, as he paced at the head of the antiered herd. 

The outlaws were all assembled around the Trysting-tree in the 
Harthill-walk, where they had spent the night in refreshing them- 
selves after the ÜEitigaes of the siege, somé with wine, somé with 
slumber, many with hearing and recounting the events of the day, 
and computing the heaps of plonder which their success had placed 
at the disposal of their chiefl 

The spoils were indeed very large ; for, notwithstanding that 

much was consumed, a great dead of plate, rich annour, and splendid 

clothing had been secured by the exertions of the danntleas oatiaws, 

who coold be appalled by no dstug^bx ^\ikil eq^Oei T»««s!d& were in 
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YÍew, Tet eo strict were the laws of their society, that no one 
veatoied to appropriate any part of the booty, which was brought 
intő one common mass to be at tbe disposal of their leader. 

The place of rendezvous was an aged oak ; not, however, the same 
to which Locksley had condacted Qurth and Wamba in the earlier 
part of the story, but one which was the centre of a sylvan amphi- 
theatre, within half-a-mile of the demolished castle of Torquilstone. 
Heíre Locksley assomed his seat — a throne of turf erected nnder the 
twisted bianches of the hage oak, and the sylvan followers were 
gatheied around him. He assigned to the Black Enight a seat at 
his light handy and to Cedric a place upon his left. 

^^ Pardon my freedom, noble sirs,'' he said, " but in these gkdes 
T am monarch — ^they are my kingdom ; and these my wild subjects 
would reck but little of my power, were I, within my own dominions, 
to yield place to mortal man. Now, sirs, who hath seen our chap- 
lain? where is our curtal friari A mass amongst Christian men 
best begins a busy moming." No one had seen the Clerk of Cop- 
manhurst " Over gods forbode !" said the outlaw chief, '* I trust 
the jolly príest hath but abidden by the wine-pot a thought too laté. 
Who saw him since the castle was ta'en V* 

^' 1" quoth the Miller, '' marked him busy about the door of a 
cellar, swearing by each saint in the calendar he would taste the 
smack of Frontnle-BoBuf 's Qascoigne wine." 

** Now, the saints, as many as there be of them," said the Captain, 
" forefendy lest he has drank too deep of the wine-butts, and penshed 
by the faíl of the castle ! Away, Miller ! — take with you enow of 
men, seek the place where you last saw him — ^throw water írom the 
moat on the scorching ruins — I wiU have them removed stone by 
stone ere I lose my curtal friar/' 

The numbers who hastened to execute this duty, considering that 
an interesting diyision of spoil was about to take place, showed how 
much the troop had at heart the safety of their spiritual father. 

** Meanwhile, let us proceed," said Locksley ; " for when this bold 
deed shall be sounded abroad, the bands of De Bracy, of Malvoisin, 
and other allies of Front-de-Boeuf, will be in motion against us, and 
it were well for our safety that we retreat from the vicinity. Noble 
Cedric/' he said, tuming to the Sazon, '* that spoil is divided intő 
two portions ; do thoü make choice of that best suits thee, to recom- 
pense thy people who were partakers with us in this adventure/' 

'' Qood yeoman," said Cedric, '' my heart is oppressed with sadness. 
The noble Athelstane of Coningsburgh is no more — the last sprout of 
the sainted Confessor ! Hopes have penshed with him which can 
ney er retnm. A sparkle hath been quencbied. \>y \Á& \AiwA) ^\>^OtL xl<:^ 
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humán breath can again rekindle 1 Mj people, savé the few who 
are now with me, do but tarry mj presence to transport his hononied 
remains to their last mandon. The Lady Bowena íb dedrous to 
retum to Botherwood, and must be escoited by a eufficient foice. I 
should therefore, ere now, have left this place ; and I waited — ^not 
to share the booty, for, so help me €k>d and Saint Withold ! as neither 
I nor any of mine will touch the value of a liard — I waited but to 
render my thanks to thee and to thy bold yeomen, for the life and 
honour ye have aaved." 

'* Nay, but,'' aaid the chief outlaw, " we did but half the work at 
most — take of the spoil what may reward your own neighboun and 
foUowers." 

"I am rich enough to reward them from mine own wealth,* 
answered Cedric. 

''And somé," said Wamba, ''have been wise enough to reward 
themselves ; they do not march off empty-handed altogether. We 
do not all wear motley." 

''They are welcome," said Locksley; "our laws bind nőne but 
ourselves." 

" But thou, my poor knave," said Cedric, tuming about and em- 
bracing his Jester, " how shall I reward thee, who feared not to give 
thy body to chains and death instead of mine ! All forsook me, when 
the poor fool was fedthfol !** 

A tear stood in the eye of the rough Thane as he spoke — a mark 
of feeling which evén the death of Athelstane had not extracted ; but 
there was something in the half-instinctive attachment of his down 
that waked his nature more keenly than evén grief itsell 

" Nay,'' said the Jester, extricating himself from his master^s caress^ 
" if you pay my service with the water of your eye, the Jester must 
weep for company, and then what becomes of his vocation ? But, 
uncle, if you would indeed pleasure me, I pray you to pardon my 
playfellow Gurth, who stole a week fiom your service to bestow it o& 
your son." 

" Pardon him !" exclaimed Cedric ; " I will both pardon and rewaid 
him. Kneel down, Qurth." The swineherd was in an instant at hÍB 
master's feet. *' Thbow and EsNBf art thou no longer," said Cedric^ 
touching him with a wand ; " Folkfbbb and Sagless]: art thou in 
town and from town, in the forest as in the field. A hide of land I 
give to thee in my steads of Walburgham, fiom. me and mine to thee 
and thine aye and for ever ; and Gbd's malison on his head who thifl 
gainsays !" 

No longer a serf, but a íreeman and a landholder, Qurth spmng 
f ThraU and bomdamaiL \ fci."\JwiVci^.U*KDMwi. 
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upon his feet, and twice bounded aloft to almost his own height from 
the giound. 

** A smith and a fíle/' he cried, '^ to do away the collar írom the 
neck of a freeman ! Noble master ! doubled is mj strength by 
your gifty and donbly will I fíglit for you. There is a free spirit in 
my breast — I am a man changed to myself and all around. Ha, 
Fangs !" he continued — ^for that faithful cur, seeing his master thus 
tiansportedy began to jump upon him, to express his sympathy — 
'* knowest thon thy master still 1" 

" Ay,** said Wamba, " Fangs and I still know thee, Qurth, though 
we must needs abide by the collar ; it is only thou who art likely to 
forget both us and thyself." 

" I shall forget myself indeed ere I forget thee, true comrade," 
said Gurth ; <'and were freedom fit for thee, Wamba, the master 
would not let thee want it" 

** Nay,** said Wamba, " never think I envy thee, brother Gurth ; the 
serf 8it8 by the hall-fire when the freeman must forth to the fíeld of 
battle. And what saith Oldhelm of Malmsbury — Better a fool at a 
feaat than . wi«e man at a fcay." 

The tramp of horses was now heard, and the Lady Rowena 
appeared, surrounded by several riders, and a much stronger party 
of footmen, who joyfuUy shook their pikes and clashed their brown- 
bülfl for joy of her freedom. She herself, ríchly attired, and mounted 
on a dark chestnut palfrey, had recovered all the dignity of her 
manner, and only an unwonted degree of paleness showed the suffer- 
ings she had ondergone. Her lovely brow, though sorrowful, boré 
on it a cast of reviving hope for the future, as well as of grateful 
thankfulnesB for the pást deliyerance. She knew that Ivanhoe was 
safe, and she knew that Athelstane was dead. The former assurance 
fílled her with the most sincere delight ; and if she did not absolutely 
rejoice at the latter, she might be pardoned for feeling the fuU advan- 
tage of being freed from further persecution on the only subject in 
which she had ever been contradicted by her guardian Cedric. 

Ab Rowena bent her steed towards Locksley's seat, that bold yeo- 
man, with all his followers, rose to receive her, as if by generál 
instinct of courtesy. The blood rose to her cheeks, as, courteously 
waving her hand, and bending so low that her beautiful and loose 
treases were for an instant mixed with the flowing mane of her 
palfirey, she expressed in few but apt words her obligations and her 
gratitude to Locksley and her other deliverers. ** God bless you, 
brave men," she concluded — "God and Gur Lady bless you and 
reqnite you for gallantly perilling yourselves in the c&wsfö ^i \Xi^ 
oppressed I If any of you should hunger, texaemb^x B^^^aa. V^a 

T 
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food— 'if you should thirst, ahe has rnanj a butt oí wine and brown 
ale — and if the Normans drive ye from these walks, Bowena has 
forests of her own, where her gallant deliveiers may lange at fali free- 
dom, and never langer ask whose anow hath strack down the deer.** 

'' Thanks, genüe lady," said Locksley ; '' thanks for my company 
and myselfl £at to have saved you requites itsell We who walk 
the gieenwood do many a wild deed, and the Lady Bowena's deHver- 
ance may be received as an atonement" 

Again bowing &om her palfrey, Bowena tumed to depart; but 
pausing a moment, while Cedrlc, who was to attend her, was alflo 
taking his leave, she found herself unexpectedly close by the prisoner 
De Bracy. He stood nnder a tree in deep meditation, his arms 
crossed upon his breast, and Bowena was in hopes that she migbt 
pass him unobseryed. He looked np, howeyer, and, when aware of 
her presence, a deep flush of shame suffosed his handsome coun- 
tenance. He stood a moment most irresolute ; then, stepping forward, 
took her palfrey by the rein, and bent his knee before her. 

'' Will the Lady Bowena deign to cast an eye on a captive knight 
— on a dishononred soldier ?" 

'* Sir Enight/' answered Bowena, ^* in enterprises such as yoiin^ 
the reál dishonoor lies not in failure, but in snccess." 

*' Conquest, lady, shoold soften the heart," answered De Bracy ; 
^ let me but know that the Lady Bowena forgives the violence occa- 
sioned by an ill-fEited passión, and she shall soon leam that De Bracy 
knows how to sérve her in nobler ways." 

" I forgive you, Sir Enight,'' said Bowena, '' as a Christian." 

^ That means,'' said Wamba, '* that she does not forgive him at alL'' 

" But I can never forgive the misery and desolation your madness 
has occasioned,'' continued Bowena. 

" Unloose yonr hold on the lad/s rein," said Cedric, coming np. 
" By the bright sun above us, but it were shame, I woiüd pin thee to 
the earth with my javelin — ^but be well assured thou shalt smart, 
Maurice de Bracy, for thy share in this foul deed." 

** He threatens safely who threatens a prisoner," said De Bracy ; 
** but when had a Sazon any touch of courtesy ?" 

Then retiring two steps backward, he permitted the lady to move on. 

Cedric, ere they departed, expressed his pecoliar gratitude to the 
Black Champion, and eamestly entreated him to acoompany him to 
Botherwood. 

" I know," he said, " that ye errant kuights desire to carry your 

fortunes on the point of your lance, and reck not of lands or of goodis ; 

hiit wax is a changefol mistress, and a home is sometimes desiiable 

evén to the champion vfloLoee ttaA^Sa ^oxA^xok^, TWx hast eamed 
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one in the halls of Botherwood, noble knight Cedric has wealth 
enough to repair the injuries of fortnne, and all he has is his 
deliyerei's. Come, therefoie, to Botherwood, not as a gucst, but as a 
son or biother.^ 

'< Cedric has already made me rích," said the Enight — ^'he ha3 
tanght me the value of Sazon yirtue. To Rotherwood will I come, 
biave Saxon, and that speedilj ; but, as now, pressing mattéra of 
moment detain me from yoor halls. Peradventure, when I come 
hither, I will ask snch a boon as will put evén thj generosity to 
the test" 

'' It is granted ere spoken out,^ said Cedric, striking his ready 
hand intő the gaontleted palm of the Black Knight — ** it is granted 
already, were it to affect half my fortune." 

^ Qage not thy piomise so lightly,'' said the Enight of the Fetter- 
lock ; '' yet will I hope to gain the boon I shall ask. Meanwhile, 
adieu.'' 

*^ I have but to say/' added the Sazon, '' that dunng the funeral 
rites of the noble Athelstane I shall be an inhabitant of the halls of 
his castle of Coningsburgh. They will be open to all who choose to 
partake of the funeral banqueting ; and — I speak in name of the 
noble Edith, mother of the fallen prince — ^they will never be shut 
against him who laboured so bravely, though unsuccessfully, to savé 
Athelstane from Norman chains and Norman steeL" 

** Ay, ay," said Wamba, who had resumed his attendance on his 
master, ^' rare feeding there will be — ^pity that the noble Athelstane 
cannot banquet at his own funeral But he,'' continued the Jester, 
lifting up his eyes gravely, '' is supping in Paradise, and doubtless 
does honour to the cheer." 

'^ Peace, aud move on," said Cedric, his anger at this untimely jest 
being checked by the recollection of Wamba's recent services. Rowena 
waved agracefiil adieu to him of the Fetterlock — the Saxon bade €k>d 
speed him, and on they moved through a wide glade of the forest. 

They had scarce departed, ere a sudden procession moved from 
under the greenwood branches, swept slowly round the sylvan amphi- 
theatre, and took the same direction with Bowena and her followers. 
The priests of a neighbouring conveut, in expectation of the ample 
donation or wuUrScai which Cedric had propined, attended upon the 
car in which the body of Athelstane was laid, and sang hymns as it 
was sadly and slowly bome on the shoulders of his vassals to his 
castle of Couingsburgh, to be there deposited in the grave of Hengist, 
from whom the deceased derived his long descent. Many of his 
vassals had assembled at the news of his death, and followed the biec 
with all the extemal marks^ at least, of de^ecHoii wi^l «oxtosfT« ks;^^ 
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the outlawB arose, and paid the same rade and spontaneons homage 
to death which they had bo lately rendeied to beaatj — the slow 
chant and monmful step of the priests bronght back to tiieir lemem- 
brance such of their comrades as had fedlen in the yesterday's affray. 
But such recoUections dwell not long with those who lead a life of 
danger and enterpiise, and ere the sound of the death-hynin had died 
on the wind the ontlaws were again bosied in the distribution of 
their spoiL 

'< Yaliant knight/' said Locksley to the Black Champion, ^ with- 
ont whose good heart and mighty ann onr enteipiiae must altogether 
have íailed, will it please 70a to take firom that mass of spcnl what- 
ever may best sérve to pleasore you, and to remind you of this my 
Trysting-tree V 

{ " I accept the oflfer," said the Knight, '^ as feankly as it is given ; 
and I ask penmasion to dispose of Sir Maorice de Bracy at my own 
pleasure." 

*' He is thine already,** said Locksley, '* and well for him ! else the 
tyrant had graced the highest bongh of this oak, with as many of hifl 
Free Companions as we could gather, hanging thick as acoms aionsd 
him.. But he is thy prisoner, and he is safe thoogh he had sliin 
my father.** 

<< De Bracy,^ said the Knight, " thon art free— depart. He whoee 
prisoner thon art scoms to ti^e mean revenge for what is pást But 
beware of the fature, lest a worse thing befall thee. Maorice de 
Bragy, I say bewabe l" 

De Bracy bowed low and in silenoe, and was abont to withdraw, 
when the yeomen burst at once intő a shout of execration and 
dension. The proud knight instantly stopped, tomed back, földed 
his arms, drew np his form to its fali height, and exdaimed, ** Peace, 
ye yelping curs ! who open npon a cry which ye followed not when 
the stag was at bay. De Bracy scoms your censnre as he woold 
disdain yonr applanse. To yonr brakes and caves, ye outlawed 
thieves ! and be silent when anght knightly or noble is but spoken 
within a league of yonr fox-earths." 

This ill-timed defíance might have procured for De Bracy a yolley 
of anows, but for the hasty and imperative interference of the ont- 
law chief. Meanwhile the knight canght a horse by the xein ; for 
seyeral which had been taken in the stables of Front-de-Bcenf stood 
accoutred aronnd, and were a valuable part of the booty. He threw 
himself upon the saddle, and gaUoped off through the wood. 

When the bustle occadoned by this incident was aomewhai oom- 
posed, the chief outiaw took firom his neck the rich ham and baldrio 
which he had recently gainedi &t \*\ü^ %\xűft q1 «sfi.hfirY near Ashby. 
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" Noble knight," he said to him of the Fetterlock, " if you disdaiii 
not to grace by your acceptance a bugle which an Eugliah yeoman 
has once wom, this will I pray 70a to keep as a memóriái of your 
gallant bearing — and if ye have ought to do, and, as happeneth oft 
to a gallant knight, ye chance to be hard bestéd in any forest between 
Trent and Tees, wind three motsf upon the hom thus, JVa-sa-hoa ! 
and it may well chance ye shall fínd helpers and rescne." 

He then gave breath to the bugle, and winded once and again the 
call which he described, nntil the knight had caught the notes. 

** Qramercy for the gift, bold yeoman," said the Knight ; ** and 
better help than thine and thy rangers woold I never seek, were it 
at my ntmost need." And then in his turn he winded the call till 
all the greenwood rang. 

" Well blówn and clearly," said the yeoman ; " beshrew me an thou 
knowest not as mnch of woodcraft as of war ! — ^thon hast been a 
stríker of deer in thy day, I warrant. Comrades, mark these three 
mota — ^it is the call of the Knight of the Fetterlock ; and he who 
hearsit, and hastensnot to sérve him at his need, I wiU have him 
scourged out of our bánd with his own bowstring." 

" Long live our leader !" shouted the yeomen, '' and long live the 
Black Ejiight of the Fetterlock ! May he soon use our service, to 
prove how readily it will be paid." 

Locksley now proceeded to the distribution of the spoil, which he 
performed with the most laudable impartiality. A tenth part of the 
whole was set apart for the church, and for pious uses ; a portion 
was next allotted to a sort of public treasury ; a part was assigned 
to the widows and children of those who had fallen, or to be expended 
in masses for the souls of such as had left no surviving family. The 
rest was divided amongst the outlaws, according to their ránk and 
merít ; and the judgment of the chief, on all such doubtful questiona 
as occuned, was delivered with great shrewdness, and received with 
absolute snbmission. The Black Knight was not a little surprised 
to fínd ihat men, in a state so lawless, were nevertheless among 
themselves so regularly and equitably govemed, and all that he 
observed added to his opinion of the justice and judgment of their 
leader. 

When each had taken his own proportion of the booty, and while 
the treasurer, accompanied by four tall yeomen, was transporting 
that belonging to the state to somé place of concealment or of securíty, 
the portion devoted to the church still remained unappropriated. 

" I would," said the leader, " we could hear tidings of our joyous 

t The notes npon tbe bug^ee were anciently cáUed mot&, vnd. «i« ^\«\Xn!i5Q^'^«í^ V& 
tbe old ixetttíMOB on bimtingj úot by mneical charactera, \»ut \>)f '<«m\>\.«a ^vvíc^:^ 
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chaplaiu — he was nevat vunt to absent 'when meat wos to be bleaaed, 
or spoil to be partéd ; and it ia his dnty to taka care oí tbeae the 
tithes of onr sacceaaful enteiprisc It ta&y be tha offica has helped 
to cover eome of iiis canomcal iiregularities. Alsó I liave a holf 
brother of his a piiaoner at no great distance, and t wontd fáin bave 
the Friar to belp me to doal with him in due sort I gteatly mi»- 
doubt the aafetf of the bluff pneat." 

" I were right aorry for that," eaid the Knight of the Fetterioek, 
"fori stand indebtedto him for tbe joyoiis hospitality of a menj 
night in his cell. Let uh to the ruins of the castle ; ít may be wt 
shall there leom somé tidings of him. ' 

While thej thus spoke, a loud sboat among tbe yeomen annoimeed 
the airíval of him for whom they feared, as thej leamed &om the 
stentoiian voice of the Friar bimself, loog before tbey aaw his bnrlj 
person. 




I, my merry men ]'' be exclaímad ; " loom for jo\a 
godlj fatber and bis priaoner. Cry welcome once moie. I eone, 
noble leadei, liké an eagle with my pr^ in my clutcli,'' Áni 
makiig his way tbrongh tbe ring, amidst the laoghter of all arouni], 
he appeaied in majeetic trínmph, his huge partisan in one bánd, and 
in the other a halter, one end of whicb waa fástened to the n«ck 
of the unfortnnate Uaac of York, wbo, bent down by sorrow and 
terror, waa dr^ged on ^>j ^iVe ^ictono'OA ^xu«tt^^<W i&is^tAd abnd, 
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** Wkere is AUan-a-Dale to chronide me in a báliad, or ií it were but 
a lay t By Saint Hermangild, the jingling crowder is ever out of 
the way where there is an apt theme for exalting valour !" 

^ Cuital priest,^ said the Captain, ** thou hast been at a wet mása 
this mondng, as early as it is. In the name of Saint Nicholas, whom 
hast thou got here ?'' 

'-. ^ A captive to my sword and to my lance, noble captain/' replied 
the Glerk of Copmanhurst ; ** to my bow and to my halberd, I shoold 
lather say ; and yet I have redeemed him by my divinity írom a 
woise captivity. Speak, Jew — ^have I not ransomed thee &om 
Sathanas f — ^have I not taught thee thy credo, thy páter , and thine 
Áve Maria f Did I not spend the whole night in drinking to thee, 
and in expoonding of mysteríes ?* 

" For the lőve of Qod !" ejaculated the poor Jew, " will no one take 
me ont of the keeping of this mad — I mean this holy man 1" 

** HoVs this, Jew 1** said the Friar, with a menacing aspect ; " dóst 
thou lecant, Jew? Bethink thee, if thou dóst relapse intő thine 
infidelity, though thou art not so tender as a sucking pig — I would 
I had one to break my fást upon — ^thou art not too tough to be 
roasted ! Be conformable, Isaac, and repeat the words after me. 
Áve Maria I " 

** Kay, we will have no piofanation, mad príest," said Locksley ; 
^ let US lather hear where you found this prisoner of thine/' 

^ By Saint Dunstan,** said the Friar, *< I found him where I sought 
for better waie ! I did step intő the cellarage to see what might be 
rescned there $ for though a cup of bumed wine, with spice, be an 
evening's diaught for an emperor, it were waste, methought, to let 
so much good liquor be mulled at once ; and I caught up one runlet 
of sack, and was coming to call more aid among these lazy knaves, 
who aie ever to seek when a good deed is to be done, when I was 
avised of a strong door. Aha ! thought I, here is the choicest juice 
of all in ihis secret crypt ; and the knave butler, being disturbed in 
his vocation, hath left the key in the door. In therefore I went, and 
found just nought besides a conmiodity of rusted chains and this dog 
of a Jew, who presently rendered himself my pnsoner, rescue or no 
rescue. I did but reíresh myself after the fatigue of the action with 
the unbeliever with one humming cup of sack, and was proceeding to 
lead forth my captive, when, crash after crash, as with wild thunder- 
dint and levin-fíre, down toppled the masonry of an outer tower 
(marry beshrew their hands that built it not the firmer !) and blocked 
up the passage. The roar of one fetUing tower followed* another — 
I gave up thought of life ; and deeming it a dishonour to one of 
luy profession to pass out of this world in cornyany vrith s> J^hc^ 1 
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heaved up my halbert to beat his biains ont ; but I took pity on bÍ3 
grey hairs, and jndged it better to lay down the pftitíaan, and take up 
my spiritnal weapon for his conveision. And trnly, hj the bleasing 
of Saint Dunstan, the seed has been aown in good aoil ; (mly that, with 
speaking to him of rnystenes thzongh the 'whole night, and being in 
a manner íÍEisting (for the few draughts of sack which I sharp^ied my 
wits with were not worth marking), my head is well-nigh dizzied, I 
trow. But I was clean exhausted. Qilbert and WibbakL know in 
what state they found me — quite and clean exhansted.^ 

" We can bear witness," said Qilbert ; *' for when we had deared 
away the min, and by Saint Dunstan's help lighted npon the dongeon 
8tair, we found the runlet of sack half empty, the Jew half dead, and 
the Friar more than half — exhansted as he calls it* 

" Ye be knaves, ye He !" retorted the offended Friar ; " it was you 
and yonr gormandising companions that drank np the sack, and 
called it your moming diaught. I am a pagan, an I kept it not for 
the captain's own throat But what recks it 1 the Jew is conyerted, 
and understands all I have told him, very nearly, if not altogether, 
as well as myself/' 

** Jew,*' said the Captain, '' is this true ? hast thon renounced thine 
unbeliefr 

" May I 80 find mercy in your eyes," said the Jew, " as I know not 
one word which the reverend prelate spake to me all this fearfúl 
night. Alas ! I was so distraught with agony, and fear, fuid grief, 
that had our holy father Ábrahám come to preach to me, he had 
found but a deaf listener.'* 

** Thou liest, Jew, and thou knowest thou dóst," said the Friar ; " I 
will remind thee but of one word of our conference — thou didst 
promise to give all thy substance to our holy Order." 

*' So help me the Promise, fair sirs," said Isaac, evén more alarmed 
than before, '' as no such sounds ever crossed my lips ! Alas I I am 
an aged beggared man — I fear me a childless — ^have mth on me, and 
let me go !" 

" Nay," said the Friar, " if thou dóst retract vows made in favour 
of holy Church, thou must do penance." 

Accordingly, he raised his halberd, and would have kdd the staff oí 
it lustily on the JeVs shoulders, had not the Black Knight stopped the 
blow, and thereby transferred the Holy Clerks resentment to himself 

^* By Saint Thomas of Kent,'' sáid he, " an I buckle to my gear, 1 
will teach thee, sir lazy lover, to mell with thine own matters, maugre 
thine irón case there !" 

" Nay, be not wroth with me," said the Knight ; " thou knowest I 
am thy Bworn friend and comiada," 
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*• I know no such thing,* answered the Friar ; " and defy thee for 
a meddling coxcomb !" 

** Nay, bnt/' said the Eniglit, who seemed to take a pleasnre in 
provoking his quondam hőst, ^* hast thon forgottén how that for my 
sake (foT I say nothing of the temptation of the flagon and the pasty) 
thou didst break thy vow of fást and vigil ?" 

" Truly, Mend," said the Friar, clenching his huge fist, " I will 
bestow a bnífet on thee.** 

'* 1 accept of no snch presents,'' said the Enight ; ** I am content to 
take thy cnff* as a loan, but I will repay thee with usury as deep as 
eyer thy prisoner there ezacted in his traffic." 

" I will prove that presently," said the Friar. 

"Hola!" cried the Captain, ^'what art thon after, mad Friar? 
brawling beneath onr Trysting-tree 1'' 

" No biawling,** said the Enight, '' it is but a friendly interchange 
of courtesy. Friar, strike an thou darest — I will stand thy blow, if 
ihon wilt stand mine." 

<< Thon hast the advantage with that irón pot on thy head," said 
the churchman ; ** but have at thee. Down thou goest an thou wert 
Goliath of Qath in his brazen beimet." 

The Friar bared his brawny arm up to the elbow, and putting his 
full strength to the blow, gave the knight a buffet that might have 
felled an ox. But his adversary stood fírm as a rock. A loud shout 
was uttered by all the yeomen around ; for the Clerk's cuff was pro- 
verbial amongst them, and there were few who, in jest or eamest, 
had not had occasion to know its vigour. 

" Now, Pfiest," said the Enight, puliing oflF his gauntlet, " if I had 
vantage on my head, I will have nőne on my hand — stand fást as a 
trne man." 

" €rena/m meam dedi vcupulatori — I have given my cheek to the 
smiter,'' said the Priest ; ^' an thou canst stir me from the spot, fellow, 
I will freely bestow on thee the JeVs ransom." 

So spoke the burly Priest, assuming, on his part, high defíance. 
But who may resist his fate ? The bnífet of the Enight was given 
with such strength and goodwill, that the Friar roUed head over 
heels upon the plain, to the great amazement of all the spectators. 
But he arose neither angry nor crestfallen. 

'' Brother,'' said he to the Enight, '' thou shouldst have used thy 
strength with more discretion. I had mumbled but a lamé mass an 
thou hast broken my jaw, for the piper plays ill that wants the 
nether chops. Nevertheless, there is my hand, in friendly witness 
that I wül exchange no more cu£Es with thee, having been a loser by 
the barter. £nd now all unkindness. Let t&b i^ut \\ifó 3^-^ \x^ T»SA»<a2^ 
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since the leopaid wfll not change his qtotSy and a Jew he will con- 
tinae to be." 

** The Priest," 8aid dement, *^ is not half bo oonfident of the Jew*! 
conversion since he zeceived that bnffet on the ear.** 

^ Gk> to, knave, what pratest thon of oonversionB f — ^what, is there 
no lespect ? — all masters and no men t I teli thee, f ellő w, I was 
somewhat totty when I received the good knighf s blow, or I had 
kept my gronnd under it But an thon gibest moie of it, thon shalt 
leam I can give as well as take.** 

'' Peace aU l" said the Oaptain. '* And thon, Jew, think of thy 
ransom ; thon needest not to be told that thy lace are held to be 
accursed in all Chiistian commonities, and trost me that we cannot 
endore thy presence amongst ns. Think, theiefore, of an offer, while 
I examine a prisoner of another cast." 

*' Were many of Front-de-BGeaPs men taken V* demanded the 
Black Enight. 

*' Nőne of note enongh to be put to ransom," answeied the Cap- 
tain ; '' a set of hidling fellows there were, whom we dismissed to find 
them a new master — enongh had been done for revenge and profit ; 
the bunch of them were not woith a cardeca. The prisoner I speak 
of is better booty — a joUy monk riding to visit his leman, an I may 
jndge by his horse-gear and wearing appareL Here cometh the 
worthy prelate, as pert as a pyet." And, between two yeomen, waa 
brought before the sylvan throne of the outlaw chief, our ínenáf 
Prior Aymer of Jorvaulx. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Flower of warriors, 

How i8*t with Titus LartiuB ? 

M(xrciiu. As with a mau busied about decrees, 
Gundemning somé to death and somé to ezile, 
Ransoming him or pitying, threatening fhe other. 

Coriolanui. 

The captive Abbofs features and manners ezhibited a whimsical 
mixtnre of o£fended pride, deranged foppery, and bodily terror. 

" Why, how now, my masters ?" said he, with a voice in which all 
three emotions were blended. '* What order is this among ye t Be 
ye Tnrks or Christians, that handlé a chorchman f Enow ye what 
it is, manus imponere in servos Domini? Ye have plundered my 
mails— tom my cope of curious cut lace, which might have sérved a 
Cardinal ! Another in my place would have been at his excom- 
municcibo vos; bnt I am placable, and if ye order forth my paLfreys, 
releaae my brethren, and teatoi^ m.^ tobáIa, teli down with all speed 
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an hundied crowiis to be expended in masses at the lugh altar of 
Jorvanlz Abbey, and make your vow to eat no venison ontil next 
Pentecost, it may be 70a shall hear little more of this mad frolic." 

" Holy Father," said the chief Outlaw, " it grieves me to think that 
you have met with such nsage £rom any of my foUowers as calls for 
yonr fatherly reprehensioD.'' 

'* Usage !'' echoed the priest, encouraged by the mild tone of the 
sylvan leader ; '* it were usage üt for no hound of good race — ^much 
less for a Christian — ^far less for a priest — and least of all for the 
Prior of the holy commnnity of Jorvaulx. Here is a profáné and 
dninken minstrel, called Allan-a-Dale — nebuló qyÁda/m — ^who has 
menaced me with corporal panishment — ^nay, with death itself, an I 
pay not down four hnndred crowns of ransom, to the boot of all the 
treasnre he hath already robbed me off — gold chains and gymmal 
rings to an nnknown yalue ; besides what is broken and spoiled 
among their rude hands, such as my pooncet-box and silver crisping- 
tongs.'' 

^ It is impossible that Allan-a-Dale can have thus treated a man of 
yonr reverend bearing,'' replied the Captain. 

'^ It is true as the gospel of Saint Nicodemus/' said the Prior ; ^' he 
Bwore, with many a cruel north-country oath, that he would hang me 
up on the highest tree in the greenwood." 

" Did he so in very deed 1 Nay, then, reverend father, I think 
you had better comply with his demands, for Allan-a-Dale is the 
veiy man to abide by his word when he has pledged it/'f 

^' Tou do but jest with me," said the astoonded Prior, with a forced 
langh ; '' and I lőve a good jest with all my heart. But, ha I ha ! 
ha ! when the mirth has lasted the livelong night, it is time to be 
grave in the moming." 

'' And I am as grave as a fiEither confessor," replied the Outlaw ; 
" you must pay a round ransom, Sir Prior, or your convent is likely 
to be called to a new election ; for your place will know you no more." 

<< Are ye Christians," said the Prior, '' and hold this language to a 
churchman V* 

" Christians ! ay, many are we, and have divinity among us to 
boot," answered the Outlaw. '' Let our buxom chaplain stand forth, 
and expound to this reverend father the texts which concem this 
matter." 

The Friar, half drunk, half sober, had huddled a friar's frock over 
his green cassock, and now summoning together whatever scraps of 

t A commissary is said to have received similar consolation from a certaiD com- 
niander-in-chief, to whom he complained that a generál ofELcer had uba<1 %q>\idl& %^Oűl 
threat towards bim as that in the text. 
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leaming he had acqaired by rote in former daj8, ^ Holj fftthery" said 
he, ** Deu8 Judat salva/m benignüatem vettra/m, Ton are welcome to 
the greenwood." 

"What profáné mummery is thisl*' said the Prior. "Friend,if 
thou beest indeed of the church, it were a better deed to show me 
how I may escape f rom these men's hands, than to stand ducking and 
grinning here liké a moms-dancer.'' 

'* Truly, reverend father/' said the Friar, '' I know bnt one mode 
in which thou mayest escape. This is Saint AndieVs day with wt, 
we are taking our tithes." 

'' Bnt not of the church then,I tnist,mygood brotherl^said the Prior 

'^ Of church and lay/' said the Friar ; '' and therefore. Sir Prior, 
facite vobis cmUcos de Mammone iniquitatis — ^make yourselyes Mendi 
of the Mammon of nnrighteonsness, for no other Mendship is liké to 
sérve your tum." 

'^ I lőve a jolly woodsman at heart," said the Prior, softening his 
tone ; " come, ye must not deal too hard with me — I can well of 
woodcraft, and can wind a hom clear and lustily, and holló tiU eveiy 
oak rings again. Come, ye must not deal too hard with me." 

*' Give him a horn," said the Outlaw ; " we will prove the skill he 
boasts of." 

The Prior Aymer winded a blast accordingly. The Captain shook 
his head. ' 

" Sir Prior," he said, " thou blowest a merry note, but it may not 
ransom thee — ^we cannot afford, as the legend on a good knight's 
shield hath it, to set thee íree for a blast Moreover, I have found 
thee — ^thou art one of those who, with new French graces and Tis- 
li-ras, disturb the ancient English bugle notes. Prior, that last 
ílourish on the recbeat hath added fífty crowns to thy ransom, for 
corrupting the true old manly blasts of venerie." 

*' Well, friend,*' said the Abbot, peevishly, '' thou art ill to please 
with thy woodcraft. I pray thee be more conformable in this matter 
of my ransom. At a word — ^since I must needs, for once, hold a 
candle to the devil — what ransom am I to pay for walking on Wat- 
ling-street, without having fífiy men at my back V* 

*' Were it not well,'' said the Lieutenant of the gang apart to the 
Captain, ** that the Prior should name the Jew's ransom, and the Jew 
name the Prior's ? 

" Thou art a mad knave," said the Captain, " but thy plán tran- 
scends ! Here, Jew, step forth. Look at that holy Father Aymer, 
Prior of the rich Abbey of Jorvaulx, and teli us at what ransom we 
should hold hiin ! Thou knowest the income of his convent^ I 
warrant thee." 
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''Ob, assuredly/' said Isaac, "I bave trafficked with the good 
fathera, and boaght wheat and barlej, and fruits of the earth, and 
alsó much wooL Oh, it is a rich abbey-stede, and they do live upon 
the fat, and drínk the sweet wines upon the lees, these good fatbers 
of Jorvaulx. Ah, if an outcast liké me had such a home to go to, 
and such incomings b j the year and by the month, I would pay much 
gold and silver to redeem my captivity." 

" Hound of a Jew !" exclaimed the Prior, " no one knows better 
than thy own cursed self that our boly house of God is indebted for 
the finishing of our chancel ^" 

<< And for the storing of your cellars in the last season with the 
due allowance of Gascon wine/' interrupted the Jew ; " but that — 
that is small matters." 

*' Hear the infidel dog 1" said the churchman ; " he jangles as if 
our holy community did come under debts for the wines we have a 
licence to drink propter necesdtatenif et ad frigus depelUndunn. The 
drcumcised villáin blaspbemeth the holy Church, and Christian men 
listen and rebuke him not !" 

** Ali tbis helps nothing," said the leader. ** Isaac, pronounce what 
he may pay, without flaying both hide and hair." 

" An six hundred crowns," said Isaac, " the good Prior niight well 
pay to your honoured valours, and never sit less soft in his stall/' 

** Six hundred crowns,*' said the leader, gravely ; '^ I am contented 
— ^thou hast well spoken, Isaac — six hundred crowns. It is a sentence. 
Sir Prior." 

** A sentence ! — a sentence !" exclaimed the bánd ; '^ Solomon had 
not done it better/' 

^* Thou hearest thy doom. Prior," said the leader. 

** Te are mad, my masters," said the Prior ; " where am I to fínd 
such a sum ? If I seU the very pyx and candlesticks on the altar at 
Jorvaulx I sball scarce raise the half ; and it will be necessary for 
that purpose that I go to Jorvaulx myseli': ye may retain as borrowsf 
my two priests." 

" That will be but blind trust," said the Outlaw ; " we will retain 
thee. Prior, and send them to fetch thy ransom. Thou shalt not want 
a cup of wine and a collop of venison the while ; and if thou lovest 
woodcraft, thou shalt see such as your north country never witnessed." 

^* Or, if 80 please you," said Isaac, willing to curry favour with the 
ouüaws, *' I can send to Tork for the six bimdred crowns, out of 
certain monies in my hands, if so be that the most reverend Prior 
present will grant me a quittance." 

t Boighs, or borrows, signlfles pledges. Hence our word to borrow, because we 
pledge ouráelves to restore wbat U lant 
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taim; ^waá íhan. ihalt hj óomu Úie Tedanpúcai maDej üor Pnor 
A jBcr M vén M fcr d^idl' 

" For rajadf 3 áb, eonn^geoiu ses,* aűd tiie Jew, ^I am a lnoken 
and impoffcnihed maa ; a beggn'a sCaff nuufc be mj partían thion^ 
Cfe, an^poamg I wen to paf yoo. fifty cíuwiul* 

*'TT>ePiigrahanjDdgeoftliatinittiT*ií^iedt3ieOi^^^ ''How 
asf JOQ, Fatfaer Ajwmt I Gbn tlie Jew affind a good miaom f * 

" Ckm he affind a mimm I* answered ihe Tikx, ^ la he net lauic 
of Yoric, zich cncwgfa to ledeem the c a| i ü f ii y d the te& tzibes of 
Isael, who wete led ínlo AaBynan bandage I I have aeea buft fittle 
of himrayad^ bot our edlaier and tzeasmer have dealfc laig^ vitíi 
hilI^ and r^oct aj8 that hk hfliiae aft Yori^ ú 80 fiiU of gold and aQ^a 
as ia a ahame in anj Ghriatían hyid. Ifarrd it ia to all liviiig 
r^irwtian heaits Ihat aodi gnawmg adden ahonld be a ulfa ed to eit 
iniD the bow^ of tíie State, and evén of the holj Ghudi heaéí, 
with íonl nsmiea and cxtmtiona.'' 

'^ Hold, £uhei^* aúd the Jew, ^'wiHigate andaaBoage yonr diolo. 
I pEtj of joor levcrcnce to lemember that I fDiee my momea npon 
no oneL But when ehmchman and fatyman, pnnee and priot^ kmght 
and pneat^ eonie knoding to laac^ doai; they bcxiow not Mb ahekdi 
with theae oncivil terma, It ia Üien, Friend Iflaac^ will yoa ^eaanie 
na in thia matter, and onr daj shaU be troty kept^ ao €lod aa' mef— 
and, Kind laasic^ if ever yoa aoved man, diow yooiadf a 6iead in 
this needL And when the day ocHnea^ and I ask my own, then whft 
hear I bot damned Jew, and tiie emse of Egypt on yoor tzíb^and all 
that may fltár np the inde and nneivil popolaoe againat poaratzangen!* 

''Prior/ aaid the Onptain, ^'Jew thoog^ he be, he hath in tids 
qwken welL Do thoo, therefore, name hia nnaoni, aa he named 
thine, withoot foither inde tenna* 

** Nőne bot lairo Jkmonu — the inteipTCtation whezeo^" aaid tbe 
Prior, ^'wiülgiyeataomeothertinieandtide — woold ^aee a CSim- 
tian prelate and an nnbaptiaed Jew npon the same bench. Bnft ainee 
ye leqniie me to pot a pnee npon this caitif^ I teli yoa <^wnly that 
ye wiü wzong yoonelvea if yoa take from him a penny nnder a 
thonaand crowna." 

** A aentence ! — a aentenoe l" aaid the ehief Oatiaw. 

^ A aentenee ! — a aentenee !* ahoated hia aaDcn aoia ; " the GboatiaB 
haa ahown hia good nortaie, and dealt with oa more geneioiuty thaa 
the Jew.** 

"^ The God of my íathera help me!" aaid the Jew; ^willyebaar 
to the groond an impoTeriahed creatuie t I am thia day ^híl^^^^^^ 
Mnd wül ye deprive me oí tlie mcana oí ILvelihoodl" 
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** Thou ívilt have the less to provide for, Jew, if thou art cliildlesSy" 
Baid Aymer. 

'* Alas ! my loid^" said Isaac, " your law pennits you not to know 
how the child of our bosom is entwined with the strings of our heart 

Bebecca ! daughter of my beloved Bachel ! were each leaf on that 
tree a zecdiin, and each zecchin mine own, all that mass of wealth 
would I give to know whether thou art alive, and escaped the hands 
of the Nazarene !" 

'^ Was not thy daughter dark-haired V said one of the outlaws ; 
** and wore she not a veil of twisted sendal^ broidered with silver ?" 

'' She did ! — she did !" said the old man, trembling with eagemess, 
as formerly with fear. " The blessing of Jacob be upon thee ! canst 
thou teli me aught of her safety 1" 

" It was she, then/' said the yeoman, *' who was carried off by the 
pioud Templar, when he broke through our ranks on yester-even. 

1 had diawn my bow to send a shafk after him, but spared him evén 
for the sake of the damsel, who I feared might take harm from the 
arrow." 

** Oh !" answeied the Jew, '* I would to God thou hadat shot though 
the arrow had pierced her bosom ! Better the tömb of her fathers 
than the dishonourable couch of the licentious and savage Templar. 
Ichabod ! Ichabod ! the glory hath departed from my house." 

*' Friends," said the Chief, looking round, ** the old man is but a 
Jew, nathelesB his grief touches me. Deal uprightly with us, Isaac 
— will paying this ransom of a thousand crowns leave thee altogether 
penniless?" 

Isaac, lecalled to think of his worldly goods, the lőve of which, by 
dint of inyeterate habit, contended evén with his parental affection, 
grew pale, stammered, and could not deny there might be somé 
small surplus. 

" Well — go to — what though there be," eaid the Outlaw, " we will 
not leckon with thee too closely. Without treasure, thou mayst as 
wellhope to redeem thy child from the clutches of Sir Brian de 
Boift-Guilbert as to shoot a stag-royal with a headless shaft. We 
will take thee at the same ransom with Prior Aymer, or rather at 
one hundred crowns lower, which hundred crowns shall be mine 
own peculiar loss, and not light upon this worshipful community : 
and so we shall avoid the heinous offence of rating a Jew merchant 
as high as a Christian prelate, and thou wilt have four hundred crowns 
renudning to treat for thy daughter^s ransom. Templars lőve the , 
glitter of silver shekels as well as the sparkle of black eyes. Hasten 
to make thy crowns chink in the ear of De Bois-Guilbert, ere worse 
comes of it. Thou wilt fínd him, as oui acoute ha^e ^tQtM^t \2LQk\.v^ 
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al the uext Pieeeploiy hoxise of his Order. Said I wéll, my merry 
mates?" 

The yeomeii expmaed their wonted aoqoieacence in their leader'a 
opinion ; and laaac, lelieYed of one-balf of his apprehensions, bj 
leaming that hia danghter liyed, and might possiblj be ransomed, 
tbrew himaelf 'al the feet of the generons Ontlaw, and, rabbing his 
beard against his bnakina, songht to kiás the hem of his green cas- 
Bock. The Captain drew himself back, and extricated himaelf from 
the JeVs grasp not without somé marks of contempt. 

'* Nay, beshiew thee, man, np with thee ! I am English bom, and 
loye no sach eastem piostiationa. Elneel to God, and not to a poor 
sinner liké me.** 

** Aj, iew,** said Prior Aymer ; '* kneel to Qod, as represented in 
the servant of his altar, and who knows, with thj sinoere repentance 
and due gifts to the shrine of Saint Bobért, what grace thon majst 
acquire for thyself and thy danghter Rebeccal I grieve for the 
maidén, for she is of üair and comelj countenance — I beheld her in 
the lists of Aahby. Alsó Brian de Bois-Guiibert is one with whom I 
maj do mach — ^bethink thee how thou mayst deserye my good word 
with him." 

''Alas! alas!" said the Jew, "on every hand the spoilers anse 
against me — I am giyen as a prey unto the Assyrian, and a prey nnto 
him of Egypt." 

'' And what else should be the lot of thy accursed race 1" answered 
the Prior ; *^ for what saith holy writ, veríyum Domini prcjeceruntf et 
sapientia est nulla in eis — they have cast forth the word of the Lord, 
and there is no wisdom in them ; propterea dabo mnUerea wnm 
exterÍ9 — I will give their women to straDgers, that is, to the Templar, 
as in the present matter ; et thescmros eorum hoBredibvs alienis, and their 
treasures to others — as in the present case to these honest gentlemen.'' 

Isaac groaned deeply, and began to wring his hands, and to relapse 
intő his State of desolation and despair. But the leader of the yeo- 
men led him aside. 

" Advise thee well, Isaac," said Locksley, " what thou wilt do in 
this matter ; my counsel to thee is to make a friend of this chnrch- 
man. He is vain, Isaac, and he is covetoua ; at least he needs money 
to supply his profusion. Thon canst easily gratify his greed ; for 
think not that I am blinded by thy pretexts of poverty. I am inti- 
mately acquainted, Is^aac, with the very iroii ebest in which thou dóst 
keep thy money-bags. What ! know I not the great stone beneath 
the apple-tree, that leads intő the vaulted chamber under thy gaiden 
at York V The Jew grew as pale as death. " But fear nothing from 
me," continued the yeoman, ** íox y^q ax« oC old acquainted. Dóst 
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thou not lemember the sick yeoman whom thy ísái daughter Bebecca 
redeemed from the gyves at Tork, and kept him in thy house till his 
health was restored, when thou didst dismisa him recovered, and with 
a piece of money 1 Usurer as thou art, thou didst never place coin 
at better interest than that poor silver mark, for it has this day saved 
thee filve hundred crowns." 

** And thou art he whom we called Diccon Bend-the-Bow 1" said 
Isaac ; " I thought ever I knew the accent of thy yoice.'' 

*^ I am Bend-the-Bow/' said the Captain, *^ and Locksley, and have 
a good name besides all these." 

^ But thou art mistAken, good Bend-the-Bow, conceming that same 
vaulted apartment. So help me Heaven, as there is nought in it but 
Bome merchandise which I will gladly part with to you— one hundred 
yards of Lincoln green to make doublets to thy men, and a hundred 
staves of Spanish yew to make bows, and one hundred síiken bow- 
stiingSy toughy lound, and sound — ^these will I send thee for thy 
goodwill^ honest Diccon, an thou wilt keep silence about the vauit, 
my good Diccon.^ 

*' Süent as a dormouae,'' said the Outlaw ; " and never trust me 
but I am grieved for thy daughter. But I may not help it The 
Templai's lances are too strong for my archery in the open fíeld — 
they would scatter us liké dúst. Had I but known it was Bebecca 
when she was bome off, something might have been done ; but now 
thou m.ust needs proceed by policy. Come, shall I treat for thee 
with the Prior]" 

'' In God's name, Diccon, an thou canst, aid me to recover the 
chüd of my bosom'l'' 

^' Do not thou interrupt me with thine ill-timed avarice," said the 
Outlaw, " and I will deal with him in thy behalf." 

He then tnmed from the Jew, who followed him, however, as 
closely as his shadow. 

" Prior Aymer," said the Captain, " come apart with me under this 
tree. Men say thou dóst lőve wine and a lady's smile better than 
beseems thy Order, Sir Priest ; but with that I have nought to do. 
I have heard, too, thou dóst lőve a brace of good dogs and a fleet 
horse, and it may well be that, loving things which are costly to come 
by, thou hatest not a purse of gold. But I have never heard that 
thou didst lőve oppression or cruelty. Now here is Isaac willing 
to give thee the means of pleasure and pastime in a bag contcdning 
one hundred marks of silver, if thy intercession with thine ally the 
Templar shall avail to procure the freedom of his daughter." 

** In safety and honour, as when taken &om me," said the Jew, 
** otherwise it is no bargain." 
u 
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''Peace, laaae," said the OutlaWy ''ar I gÍTe np thine interest 
Wbst asj joa to tfais mj parpose, Itíor Aymert* 

** The maUer," qnotli the PrioTy ^ íb of a mized eondition ; f or if I 
éo a good on the ooe hand, jefc on the other it goeüi to the vantage 
of a Jesw, and in ao mneh ia ^ainst my eanscienoe. Yet, if the 
IflEaelite wiü ad^antage the Ghnich hj giving me something over to 
the hoildii^ of oor dffltoar^t I will take it on my eonadence to aid 
him in the matter of hia daog^ter.'' 

'^ For a acore of marka to the dcMionr,'' aaid the Ontlaw — '* Be 
stílly I aay, laaac !— or for a brace of aflyer candlestickB to the altar, 
we wiü not stand with you.' 

^ Nay, bat^ good Diccon Bend-the-Bow" — said laaac, endeaTOiudng 
tointerpoae. 

^Good Jew — good beaat — good earthworm!" aaid the yeoman, 
loaing patience ; ^ an thou dóst go on to put thy fílthy Ineie in the 
balance with thy daughtei'B life and honoiir,by Heaven, I will atríp thee 
of every maravedi thon hast in the world before three daya are out !" 

laaac ahnink together, and was silent. 

" And what pledge am I to have for all this 1" said the Prior. 

^'When Isaac retoma snccessfdl throngh yonr mediationy'' said 
the OntlaWy '' I awear by Saint Hubert I will see that he pays thee 
the money in good silyer, or I will reckon with him for it in sach 
sorty he had better have paid twenty snch snma." 

*^ Well then, Jew/' said Aymer, " since I mnst needs meddle in 
this matter, let me have the nse of thy writing-tablets — ^though, hold 
— ^rather than nse thy pen, I wonld fást for twenty-four honrs, and 
where shall I fínd one V 

^' If your holy scmples can dispense with nsing the JeVs tablets, 
for the pen I can fínd a remedy," said the yeoman ; and bending his 
bow, he aimed his shaft at a wild-goose which was soaríng over their 
heads, the advanced-guard of a phalanx of his tribe, which were 
winging their way to the distant and solitary fens of Holdemess. 
The bird came flutteríng down, transfíxed with the arrow. 

'^ There, Prior,'' said the Captain, " are quills enow to sapply all 
the monks of Jorvaulx for the next hundred years, an they take not 
to writing chronicles." 

The Prior sat down, and at great leisure indited an epistle to 
Brian de Bois Guübert, and having carefally sealed np the tablets, 
delivered them to the Jew, saying, '< This will be thy ssié-condnct to 
the Preceptory of Templestowe, and, as I think, is most likely to 
accomplish the delivery of thy danghter, if it be well backed with 
proffers of advantoge and commodity at thine own hand ; for, trost 
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me well, the good Knight Bois-Guübert is of their confratemity that 
do nought for nought.'' 

'* Well, Priop," said the Outlaw, " I will detain thee no longer here 
than to give the Jew a quittance for the fíve hundred crowns at which 
thy ransom is fixed. I accept of him for my paymaster ; and if I 
hear that ye boggle at allowing him in his accompts the snm so paid 
by him, Saint Mary refuse me, an I bum not the abbey over thine 
head, though I hang ten years the sooner !" 

With a much worse grace than that wherewith he had penned the 
letter to Bois-Guilbert, the Prior wrote an acquittance, discharging 
Isaac of Tork of five hundred crowns, advanced to him in his need 
for acqnittal of his ransom, and faithfolly promising to hold true 
compt with him for that sum. 

" And now," said Prior Aymer, " I will pray you of restitntion of 
my moles and pal&eys, and the freedom of the reverend brethren 
attending upon me, and alsó of the gymmal rings, jewels, and fair 
vestures of which I have been despoiled, having now satísfíed you 
for my ransom as a true prisoner.'' 

"Touching your brethren, Sir Prior,** said Locksley, *'they shall 
have piesent freedom, it were unjust to detain them ; touching your 
horses and mules, they shall alsó be restored, with such spending 
money as may enable you to reach York, for it were cruel to deprive 
you of the means of joumeying. But as conceming rings, jewels, 
ehains, and what else, you must understand that we are men of tender 
consciences, and will not yield to a venerable man liké yourself, who 
should be dead to the vanities of this life, the strong temptation to 
break the rule of his foundation by wearing rings, ehains, or other 
vain gauds." 

" Think what you do, my masters,*' said the Prior, " ere you put 
your hands on the Church*s patrimony. These things are inter res 
BStcrnUf and I wot not what judgment might ensue were they to be 
handled by laical hands.^ 

" I will take care of that, reverend Prior,** said the Hermit of Cop- 
manhurst ; *^ for I will wear them myself.*' 

" Friend, or brother,*' said the Prior, in answer to this solution of 
his doubts, '' if thou hast really taken religious orders, I pray thee 
to look how thou wilt answer to thine official for the share thou hast 
taken in this day*s work.** 

" Friend Prior," retumed the Hermit, " you are to know that I 
beleng to a litüe diocese, where I am my own diocesan, and care as 
little for the Bishop of York as I do for the Abbot of Jorvaulx, the 
Prior, and all the convent." 

" Thou art utterly irregular/* said the PrloT \ " oik.^ ^l ^öCköíefe ^űsr 
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oiderly men, who, taking on them the sacred chaiacter without due 
cause, proíane the holj lites, and endanger the souls of thoee who 
take counsel at their hands ; lojpidea pro pane condonarUes iis, giving 
them stones instead of bread, as the Ynlgate hath it" 

'' Nay,** said the Friar, *^ an my biain-pan could have been broken 
b j Latin, it had not held bo long together. I eaj, that easing a world 
of snch misproud príests as thou art of their jewels and their gim- 
cracks is a lawful spoiling of the Egyptians.'' 

** Thou beest a hedge-priest,"* said the Prior, in great wiath, '* ex- 
corMwumeabo vosJ* 

** Thou beest thyself more liké a thief and a heretic,'' said the 
Friar, equally indignant ; " I will pouch up no snch affix)nt before 
mj parishioners, as thou thinkest it not shame to pnt upon me, 
although I be a reverend brother to thee. Ossa ^us perfringam^ I 
will break your bones, as the Yulgate hath it" 

** Hola !'' cried the Captain, '* come the reverend brethren to snch 
terms ? Keep thine assorance of peace, Friar. Prior, an thou hast 
not made thy peace perfect with Gbd, provoke the Friar no fnrther. 
Hermit, let the reverend father depart in peace, as a ransomed man.* 

The jeomen separated the incensed príests, who continued to raise 
their voices, vituperating each other in bad Latin, which the Prior 
delivered the more fluently, and the Hermit with the greater vehe- 
mence. The Príor at length recollected himself sofficiently to be 
aware that he was compromising his dignity by squabbling with 
snch a hedge-príest as the Outlaw's chaplain, and being joined by 
his attendants, rode off with considerable less pomp, and in a mach 
more apostolicai condition, so far as worldly matters were concemed, 
than he had exhibited before this renconnter. 

It remained that the Jew should produce somé securíty for the 
ransom which he was to pay on the Príor^s accoont, as well as npon 
his own. He gave, accordingly, an order sealed with his signet, t^ 
a brother of his tríbe at Tork, reqniríng him to pay to the beaier 
the sum of a thousand crowns, and to deUver certain merchandÍBefl 
specifíed in the note. 

'' My brother Sheva,'' he said, groaning deeply, '' hath the key of 
my warehonses.*' 

" And of the vanlted chamber," whispered Locksley. 

"No, no — may Heaven forfendl" said Isaac; "evil is the hour 
that let any one whomsoever intő that secret." 

" It is safe with me," said the Ontlaw, " so be that this thy scroll 
produce the sum therein nominated and set down. But what now, 
Isaac? art dead? art stupefíed? hath the payment of a thousand 
crowBB put thy daughtei^a ^lil ou\, oí \.1\y mindi** 
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The Jew started to liifl feet — " No, Diccon, no — 1 will presently set 
forth. Farewell, thoa whom I maj not call good, and dare not and 
will not call evíL" 

Yet ere Isaac departed, the ontlaw Cliief bestowed on hím this 
parting advice : — ^ Be liberal of thine offeis, Isaac, and spare not thy 
pnise for thy danghter^s safety. Credit me that the gold thou shalt 
spare in her cause will hereafter giye thee as much agonj as if it were 
ponred molten down thj throat" 

Isaac acqniesced with a deep groan, and set forth on his joomey, 
accompanied by two tall foresters, who were to be his guides, and at 
the same time his goards through the wood. 

The Black Knight, who had seen with no small interest these 
yarioos proceedings, now took his leave of the Outlaw in tum ; nor 
could he avoid expiessing his surprise at having witnessed so much 
of civil policj amongst persons cast out fioia all the ordinary protec- 
tion and influence of the laws. 

** Qooá fruit, Sir Knight," said the jeoman, ** will sometimes grow 
on a sorry tree ; and evil times are not always productive of evil 
alone and unmixed. Amongst those who are drawn intő this lawless 
state, there are, doubtless, numbers who wish to exercise its licence 
with Bome moderation, and somé who regret, it may be, that they are 
obliged to follow such a trade at alL'' 

" And to one of those,'' said the Knight, '* I am now, I presume, 
speakingl'' 

*' Sir Knight," said the Outlaw, '* we have each our secret. Tou 
aie welcome to form your judgment of me, and I may use my con- 
jectures touching you, though neither of our shaffcs may hit the mark 
they are ahot at. But as I do not pray to be admitted intő your 
mystery, be not offénded that I preserve my own." 

** 1 crave pardon, braye Outlaw," said the Knight, " your reproof 
is juBt But it may be we shall meet hereafter with less of conceal- 
ment on either side. Meanwhile we part fdends, do we not 1 " 

" There is my hand upon it,** said Locksley ; " and I will call it the 
hand of a true Englishman, though an outlaw for the present/' 

'< And there is mine in retum," said the Knight ; '^ and I hold it 
honoured by being clasped with yours. For he that does good, 
having the unlimited power to do evil, deserves praise not only for 
the good which he performs, but for the evil which he forbears. 
Fare-thee-well, gallant Outlaw !" 

Thus partéd that fair fellowship ; and he of the Fetterlock, 
ing upon his strong war-horse, rode off through the forest. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

King John. 1*11 teli thee wbat, my friend, 
He is a yery serpent in my way ; 
And wheresoe'er this foot of mine doih tread. 
He lies before me. Dóst thoa nnderstand me f 

King Jokm. 

Therb was brave feaating in the Gastle of Tork, to wbich Prínce 
Jolin had invited those nobles, prelates, and leaders, hj whose aseistr 
ance he hoped io carry through his ambitious projecté upon his 
brother's throne. Waldemar Fitzurse, his able and politic agent, was 
at secret work among them, tempering all to that pitch of coniage 
which was necessaiy in making an open declaration of their poipose. 
Bnt their enterprise was delayed by the absence of more ^an one 
main limb of the confederacy. The stubbom and daring, thongh 
bmtal courage of Front-de-Boeuf ; the bnojant spirits and bold beiu> 
ing of De Bracy ; the sagacity, martial experience, and renowned 
yalonr of Brian de Bois-Guilbert, were important to the snccess oí 
their conspiracy ; and, while cursing in secret their nnnecessarj and 
nnmeaning absence, neither John nor his adviser dared to prooeed 
withont them. Isaac the Jew alsó seemed to have vanished, and 
with him the hope of certain sums of monej, making np the sabsidy 
for which Prínce John had contracted with that Israelite and his 
brethren. This defíciency was likely to prove perilons in an emer- 
gencj 80 crítical. 

It was on the moming after the fali of Torqnilstone, that a confused 
report began to spread abroad in the city of York, that De Bracy 
and Bois-Guilbert, with their confederate Front-de-Bcenf, had been 
taken.or slain. Waldemar brought the romour to Prince John, 
announcing that he feared its tnith, the more that they had set ont 
with a small attendance, for the pnrpose of committing an assanlt on 
the Saxon Cedríc and his attendants. At another tíme the Prínce 
would have treated this deed of violence as a good jest ; but now 
that it interfered with and impeded his own plans, he exclaimed 
against the perpetrators, and spoke of the broken laws, and the 
infríngement of public order and of prívate property, in a tone which 
might have become King Alfréd. 

" The unpríncipled marauders !" he said — "were I ever to become 
monarch of England, I would hang such transgressors over the draw- 
bridges of their own castles." 

** But to become monarch of England," said his Ahithophel coolly, 
'^ it is necessary not only that your Qrace should endnre the trans- 
gressions of these unprincipled marauders, but that yon shonld afford 
tbem jour protection, notm\.\i«i\«űCkdiY!^c, ^o\3jc laudable zeal for the 
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laws they are in the habit of infringiiig. We shall be findy helped 
if tbe chiirl Saxons shonld have realised your Grace's vision of con- 
yertáng feudal drawbridges intő gibbets ; and yonder bold-spirited 
Cedric seemeth one to whom such an imagination might occur. Your 
Grace is well aware it will be dangerous to stir without Front-de- 
Boenf, De Bracy, and the Templar ; and yet we have gone too far to 
recede witb safety." 

Prince John struck his forehead with impatience, and then began 
to stríde up and down the apartment. 

" The vülaina,** he said, " the base treacherous villains, to desert 
me at this pinch !" 

" Nay, eay lather the feather-pated giddy madnien," said Waldemar, 
" who mnst be toying with follies when such business was in hand." 

"What is to be donel" said the Prince, stopping short before 
Waldemar. 

" I know nothing which can be done,*' answered his counsellor, 
" savé that which I have already taken order for. I came not to 
bewail this evil chance with your Grace, until I had done my best to 
remedy it," 

** Thou art ever my better angel, Waldemar," said the Prince ; 
*' and when l have such a chancellor to advise withal, the reign of 
John will be renowned in our annals. What hast thou commanded V* 

"I have ordered Louis Winkelbrand, De Bracy's lieutenant, to 
cause his trumpet sound to horse, and to display his banner, and to 
set presently forth towards the casÜe of Front-de-Boeuf, to do what 
yet may be done for the succour of our Mends." 

Prince John's face flushed with the pride of a spoilt child, who has 
undergone what it conceives to be an insult. 

" By the face of God !" he said, " Waldemar Fitzurse, much hast 
thou taken upon thee ; and over malapert thou wert to cause trumpet 
to blow, or banner to be raised, in a town where ourselves were in 
presence, without our express command." 

"I crave your Grace's pardon," said Fitzurse, intemally cursing 
the idle vanity of his patron ; '^but when time pressed, and evén the 
loss of minutes might be fatál, I judged itbest to take this much 
burden upon me, in a matter of such importance to your Grace's 
interest." 

" Thou art pardoned, Fitzurse," said the Prince gravely ; " thy 
purpose hath atoned for thy hasty rashness. But whom have we 
here ? De Bracy himself, by the rood ! — ^and in strange guise doth 
he come before us." 

It was indeed De Bracy — " bloody with spurring, fiery red with 
speed." His armour boré all the marka oí th& \&\a ^Wái^aX/^^sKI^ 
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being broken, defaced, and stained with blood in many places, and 
covered with clay and dúst from the erest to the spur. Undoing his 
lielmety he placed it on the table, and stood a moment as if to collect 
himself before he told his news. 

''De Bracy,'' said Prince John, "what means thisl Speak, I 
charge thee ! Are the Saxons in rebellion V 

''Speak, De Bracy/' said Fitzurse, abnost in the same moment 
with his master, 'Hhou wert wont to be a man. Wheie is the 
Templar 1 Where Front-de-Bceuf ?" 

" The Templar is fled," said De Bracy ; " Front-de-Bceuf yon will 
never see more. He has foimd a red grave among the blazing lafters 
of his own castle, and I alone am escaped to teli you.** 

** Cold news/^ said Waldemar, '' to us, though you speak of fiie and 
conflagration." 

" The worst news is not yet said/' answered De Bracy ; and coming 
iip to Prince John, he uttered in a low and emphatic tone — *' Richaid 
is in England — I have seen and spoken with him.** 

Prince John tumed pale, tottered and caught at the back of an 
oaken bench to support himself — ^much liké to a man who receiyes 
an arrow in his bosom. 

" Thou ravest, De Bracy," said Fitzurse, " it cannot be." 

'' It is as true as truth itself," said De Bracy ; '' I was his prisoner, 
and spoke with him." 

" With Richárd Plantagenet, sayest thon ?" continued Fitzurse. 

« With Richárd Plantagenet," replied De Bracy—" with Richárd 
Coeur-de-Lion — with Richárd of England." 

"And thou wert his prisoner?" said Waldemar ; ''he is then at 
the bead of a power ]" 

" No — only a few outlawed yeomen were around him, and to these 
his person is unknown. I heard him say he was about to depart 
from them. He joined them only to assist at the storming of 
Torquilstone." 

" Ay," said Fitzurse, " such is indeed the fashion of Richárd— a 
true knight-errant he, and will wander in wild adventure, tmsting 
the prowess of his single arm, liké any Sir Guy or Sir Bevis, while 
the weighty affairs of his kingdom slumber, and his own safety íb 
endangered. What dóst thou propose to do. De Bracy ?" 

" 1 1 — I offered Richárd the service of my Free Lances, and he 
refused them. I will lead them to Hull, seize on shipping, and 
embark for Flanders ; thanks to the bustling times, a man of action 
will always find employment. And thou, Waldemar, wilt thou take 
lance and shield, and lay down thy policies, and wend along with 
me, and share the fate wbicVi Qtod »exL<^ xjűi^V* 
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'* I am too old, Maurice, aiid I have a daughter/' answered Waldemar. 

" Give her to me, Fitzurse, and I will maintain her as fits her ránk, 
with the help of lance and stirrap,'' said De Bracy. 

" Not 80," answered Fitzurse ; " I will take sanctuary in this 
church of Saint Péter — the Archbishop is my swom brother." 

During this disconrse, Prince John had gradually awakened from 
the stnpor intő which he had been thrown by the unexpected intelli- 
gence, and had been attentive to the conversation which passed 
betwixt his followers. ^ They fali off from me," he said to himself, 
'* they hold no more by me than a withered leaf by the bough when 
a breeze blows on it ! Hell and fíends ! can I shape no means for 
myself when I am deserted by these cravens?'' He paused, and 
there was an expression of diabolical passión in the constrained laugh 
with which he at length broke in on their conversation. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! my good lords, by the light of Our Lady's brow, I 
held ye sage men, bold men, ready-witted men ; yet ye throw down 
wealtii, honour, pleasore, all that our noble game promised yon, at 
the moment it might be won by one bold cast !" 

" I nnderstand you not," said De Bracy. " As soon as Eichard's 
retnm is blown abroad, he will be at the head of an army, and all is 
then over with us. I would counsel you, my lord, either to fly to 
Francé, or take the protection of the Queen Mother." 

" I seek no safety for myself," said Prince John haughtily ; " that 
I could secure by a word spoken to my brother. But although you, 
De Bracy, and you, Waldemar Fitzurse, are so ready to abandon me, 
I should not greatly delight to see your heads blackening on Clif- 
ford's gate yonder. Thinkest thou, Waldemar, that the wily Arch- 
bishop will not suffer thee to be taken from the very homs of the 
altar would it make his peace with King Kichard 1 And forgettest 
thou. De Bracy, that Bobért Estoteville lies betwixt thee and Hull 
with all his forces, and that the Earl of Essex is gathering his fol- 
lowers 1 If we had reason to fear these levies evén before Eichard's 
retum, trowest thou there is any doubt now which party their leaders 
will take 1 Trust me, Estoteville alone has strength enough to drive 
all thy Free Lances intő the Humber ." Waldemar Fitzurse and De 
Bracy looked in each other^s faces with blank dismay. ** There is 
but one road to safety," continued the Prince, and his brow grew 
black as midnight ; ** this object of our terror joumeys alone. He 
must be met withal." 

" Not by me," said De Bracy hastily ; " I was his prisoner, and he 
took me to mercy. I will not harm a feather in his erest." 

*' Who spoke of harming him ]" said Prince John, with a hardened 
laugh ; " the knave will say next that I meant Vüb ^oviW 5^^\eűsv\ 
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No— a prison were better ; and whether in Britain or Ansiria, what 
mattéra it 1 Things will be but as they were when we commenced 
our enterprise. It was foonded on the bope that Ricbard wonld 
remain a captive in Germany. Our uncle Bobért lived and died in 
tbe castle of Cardiffe." 

** Ajf but/' said Waldemar, your sire Henry sate more fírm in his 
Beat tban your Grace can. I say the best prison is that which íb 
made by the sezton — ^no dungeon liké a church-vault ! I have said 
my say." 

** Piison or tömb," said De Bracy, '^ I wash my hands of the whole 
matter." 

'^ Villáin!" said Pnnce John, 'Hhou wouldst not bewray om 
counsel 1" 

" Counsel was never bewrayed by me," said De Bracy hanghtily, 
" nor must the name of villáin be coupled with mine !" 

" Peace, Sir Knight," said Waldemar ; " and you, good my loid, 
forgive the scruples of valiant De Bracy ; I trust I shaU soon remove 
them." 

'' That passes your eloquence, Fitzurse " repUed the Knight. 

" Why, good Sir Maurice," rejoined the wily politidan, " start not 
aside liké a scared steed, without, at least, considering the object of 
your terror. This Bichard — but a day since, and it would haye been 
thy dearest wish to have met him hand to hand in the ranks of batüe 
— a hundred times I have heard thee wish it." 

^* Ay," said De Bracy, '' but that was as thou sayest, hand to hand, 
and in the ranks of battle 1 Thou never heardest me breathe a 
thought of assaulting him alone, and in a forest." 

'* Thou art no good knight if thou dóst scruple at it," said Walde- 
mar. ** Was it in battle that Lancelot de Lac and Sir Tristram won 
renown ? or was it not by encountering gigantic knights under the 
shade of deep and unknown forests 1" 

" Ay, but I promise you," said De Bracy, " that neither Tristram 
nor Lancelot would have been match, hand to hand, for Bichaid 
Plantagenet, and I think it was not their wont to take odds against 
a single man." 

" Thou art mad. De Bracy — what is it we propose to thee, a hired 
and retained captain of Free Companions, whose swords are purchased 
for Prince John's service? Thou art apprised of our enemy, and 
then thou scmplest, though thy patron's fortunes, those of thy com- 
rades, thine own, and the life and honour of every one amongst us, 
are at stake !" 

" I teli you," said De Bracy sullenly, " that he gave me my life. 
True^ he sent me from his ptoaene^, «ii<i t^^xsai^tgl^ homage — 00 &r 
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I owe him neither favour nor allegiance — but I will not lift hand 
against him." 

" It needs not — send Lonis Winkelbrand and a score of thy lances/' 

" Ye have suffident ruffians of your own/* said De Bracy ; " not 
one of mine shall budge on sncb an errand." 

" Art thou 80 obstinate, De Bracy 1*' said Prince John ; " and wilt 
thou foisake me, after so many protestationB of zeal for my service l** 

" I mean it not," said De Bracy ; " I will abide by you in aught 
that becomes a knight, whether in the lists or in the camp ; but this 
highway piactice comes not within my vow.** 

"Come hither, Waldemar," said Prince John. "An unhappy 
Prince am I. My fáther, King Henry, had feútlifcd servants. He had 
but to say that he was plagued with a factions priest, and the blood 
of Thomas-^Becket, saint though he was, stained the steps of his 
own altar. Tracy, Morville, Brito,t loyal and daring subjects, your 
names, your spirit, are extinct; and although Elinald Fitzurse 
hath left a son, he hath falién off from his father^s fídelity and 
courage.** 

*' He has fallen off from neither," said Waldemar Fitzurse ; " and 
since it may not better be, I will take on me the conduct of this 
perilous enterprise. Dearly, however, did my father purchase the 
praise of a zealous friend ; and yet did his proof of loyalty to Henry 
fali far short of what I am about to afford ; for rather would I assail 
a whole calendar of saints than put spear in rest against Cceur-de- 
Lion. De Bracy, to thee I must trust to keep up the spirits of the 
doubtfnl, and to guard Prince John's person. If you receive such 
news as I trust to send you, our enterprise will no longer wear a 
doubtfnl aspect. Page," he said, " hie to my lodgings, and teli my 
armourer to be there in readiness ; and bid Stephen Wetherald, Broad 
Thoresby, and the Three Spears of Spyinghow, come to me instantly ; 
and let the scout-master, Hugh Bárdon, attend me alsó. Adieu, my 
Prince, till better times." Thus speaking he left the apartment. 

'* He goes to make my brother prisoner," said Prince John to De 
Bracy, " with as little touch of compunction as if it but concemed 
the Uberty of a Saxon franklin. I trust he will observe our orders, 
and use our dear Bichard's person with all due respect." 

De Bracy only answered by a smile. 

" By the light of Our Lady's brow," said Prince John, " our orders 
to him were most precise — ^though it may be you heard them not, as 
we stood together in the oriel window. Most clear and positive was 

f Reginaid Fitzurse, William de Tracy, Hagh de Morville. and Richárd Brito, were 
(he gentlemen of Henry the Second*s household, wlio, \i\&U%«Xe^ \rsi wsvci.^ ^^aKvsf^sa^ 
expression of üieir Bovereign, slew the cele\)TatedT\ioi&aA-^'&6C^^«X. 
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our charge ihat Bichard's safety should be cared for, and woe to 
Waldemar's head if he transgresses it !" 

'< I had better pass to his lodgings/' said De Bracj, *' and make 
him fuUy aware of your Grace's pleasure ; for, as it qnite escaped mj 
e&Ty it may not perchance have reached that of Waldemar." 

" Nay, nay," said Prince John impatiently, " I promise thee he 
heard me ; and, besides, I have forther occupation for thee. Manrice, 
come hither ; let me lean on thy shoulder.'' 

They walked a tum through the hall in this fuTniliar postme, and 
Prince John, with an air of the most conüdential intimaGy, pTooeeded 
to say, ** What thinkest thou of this Waldemar Fitzurse, my De 
Bracy ? He trusts to be our Chancellor. Surely we will panse ere 
we give an ofiice so high to one who shows evidently how little he 
reverences our blood, by his so leadily undertaking this enterprise 
against Richárd. Thou dóst think, I warrant, that thou hast lost 
somewhat of our regard by thy boldly declining this unpleasant taak. 
But no, Maurice ! I rather honour thee for thy virtuous constancy. 
There are things most necessary to be done, the perpetrator of which 
we neither lőve nor honour ; and there may be reíusals to sérve us, 
which shall rather exalt in our estimation those who deny our 
request. The arrest of my unfortunate brother forms no such good 
title to the high ofiice of Chancellor, as thy chivalrous and courage- 
ous denial establishes in thee to the truncheon of High MarshaL 
Think of this, De Bracy, and begone to thy charge." 

'* Fickle tyrant \" muttered De Bracy, as he left the presence of 
the Prince ; " evil luck have they who trust thee. Thy Chancellor, 
indeed ! He who hath the keeping of thy conscience shall have an 
easy charge, I trow. But High Marshal of England ! that," he said, 
extending his arm, as if to grasp the baton of office, and assuming 
a loftier stride along the antechamber, '' that is indeed a prize worth 
playing for !" 

« De Bracy had no sooner left the apartment than Prince John 
summoned an attendant. 

*^ Bid Hugh Bárdon, our scout-master, come hither as soon as he 
shall have spoken with Waldemar Fitzurse.'* 

The scout-master arrived after a brief delay, during which John 
traversed the apartment with unequal and disordered steps. 

" Bárdon," said he, " what did Waldemar desire of thee !" 

" Two resolute men, well acquainted with these northem wilds, 
and skilful in tracking the tread of man and horse." 

" And thou hast fitted him 1" 

" Let your Qrace never trust me else,** answered the master of the 
spieB, '' One is from Hexhamjátói^ •, \vft HA-vQtóíXöXíwii/^thft Tynedale 
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and Teviotdale thieves as a bloodhoimd follows the slot of a hart deer. 
The other is Yorkshire bred, and has twanged his bowstrmg right oft 
in merry Sherwood ; he knows each glade and dingle, copse and 
high-wood, betwizt this and Richmond.'' 

" 'Ti8 well," said the Prince. " Goes Waldemar forth with them V 

" Instantly,'' said Bárdon. 

'* With what attendance V* asked John carelessly. 

'* Bioad Thoresbj goes with him, and Wetheral, whom they call, 
for his cruelty, Stephen Steel-heart, and three northern men-at-arms 
that belonged to Ealph Middleton's gang — they are called the Spears 
of Spyinghow." 

"'Tis well," said Prince John; then added, after a moment's 
pause, *' Bárdon, it imports onr service that thou keep a strict watch 
on Manrice de Bracy — so that he shall not observe it, however. 
And let ns know of his motions from time to time — with whom he 
converses, what he proposeth. Fail not in this, as thou wilt be 
answerable." 

Hngh Bárdon bowed, and retiied. 

" If Maurice betrays me," said Prince John — " if he betrays me, as 
his bearing leads me to fear, I will have his head, were Bichard 
thundering at the gates of York." 



OHAPTEB XXXV. 

Arouse the tiger of Hyrcanian deserts, 
Strive with the half-starved lion for his prey; 
Lesser the risk, than rouse the slambering flre 

Of wild fanaticisüL 

Anonymcmi. 

OuB tale now retums to Isaac of York. Mounted npon a mule, the 
gift of the Outlaw, with two tall yeomen to act as his guard and 
guides, the Jew had set out for the Preceptory of Templestowe, for 
the purpose of negotiating his daughter's redemption. The Precep- 
tory was but a day's joumey from the demolished castle of Torquil- 
stone, and the Jew had hoped to reach it before nightfall. Accord- 
ingly, having dismissed his guides at the yerge of the forest and 
rewarded them with a piece of silver, he began to press on with such 
speed as his weariness permitted him to exert. But his strength 
failed hÍTn totally ere he had reached within four miles of the 
Temple-Court ; racking pains shot along his back and through his 
limbs, and the excessive anguish which he felt at heart being now 
augmented by bodily suffering, he was rendered altogether incapable 
of proceeding further than a small market-town, where dwelt a 
Jewish Babbi of his tribe, eminent in the medical profession^ eaíi 
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to whom Isaac was well known. Nathan Ben Israel received his 
suflfering countryman with that kindness which the law prescribed, 
and whicli the Jews practised to each other. He insisted on bis 
betaking himseK to repose, and nsed such remedies as were then in 
most repute to check the progress of the fever, which terror, fatigne, 
ill-usage, and sorrow, had bronght npon the poor old Jew. 

On the morrow, when Isaac pfoposed to arise and pnrsue his 
jonmey, Nathan remonstrated against his purpose, both as his hőst 
and his ^hysician. It might cost him, he said, his life. Bnt Isaac 
replied that more than life and death depended npon his going that 
morning to Templestowe. 

"To Templestowe!" said his hőst with snrprise; again felt his 
pulse, and then muttered to himself, '' His fever is abatcKl, yet seems 
his mind somewhat alienated and distnrbed.' 

" And why not to Templestowe 1" answered his patient. " I grant 
thee, Nathan, that it is a dwelling of those to whom the despised 
Children of the Promise are a stumbling-block and an abomination ; 
yet thou knowest that pressing affairs of .traffic sometimes carry us 
among these bloodthirsty Nazarene soldiers, and that we visit the 
Preceptories of the Templars, as well as the Commanderies of the 
Knights Hospitallers, as they are called."t 

" I know it well," said Nathan ; " but wottest thoii that Lncas de 
Beaumanoir, the Chief of their Order, and whom they term Grand 
Master, is now himself at Templestowe V* 

" I know it not/' said Isaac ; " our last letters from onr brethren 
at Paris advised ns that he was at that city, beseeching Philip for 
aid against the Sultan Saladine." 

" He hath since come to England, unexpected by his brethren," 
said Ben Israel ; ^* and he cometh among them with a strong and 
outstretched arm to correct and to punish. His conntenance is 
kindled in anger against those who have departed from the vow 
which they have made, and great is the fear of those sons of Belial. 
Thou must have heard of his name ?" 

*' It is well known unto me," said Isaac ; " the Gentiles deliver 
this Lucas Beaumanoir as a man zealous to slaying for every point 
of the Nazarene law ; and our brethren have termed him a íierce 
destroyer of the Saracens, and a cruel tyrant to the Children of the 
Promise." 

" And truly have they termed him," said Nathan the physician. 

t The establishments of the Knight Templars were called Preceptories, and the title 
of those who prenided in the Order was Preceptor ; as the principal Knights of Saint 
John were termed Commanders, and their honses Commanderies. Bat these terma 
were sometimeB, it would seem, uaed indUcTlminately. 
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*^ Other Templars maj be moyed írom the porpose of their heart by 
pleasoie, or bribed by promise of gold and silyer ; but Beanmanoir 
is of a dilferent Btamp — ^hating senstiality, despising treasore, and 
pressing forward to that whicb tbey call tbe crown of martyrdom. 
'íhfí Qoá of Jacob speedilj send it nnto him, and nnto them all ! 
Specially hath this proud man extended Ms glove over the children of 
Judah, as boly Dávid over Edom, holding the murder of a Jew to be 
an offeríng of as sweet savonr as the death of a Saracen. Impious 
and falsé things has he said evén of the virtues of our medicines, as 
if they were the devices of Satan. The Lord reboke him !" 

*' Nevertheless/' said Isaac, '' I must present myself at Temple- 
stowe, though he hath made his face liké unto a fíeiy fiimace seven 
times beated. 

He then exphdned to Nathan the pressing cause of his joumey. 
The Rabbi listened with interest, and testifíed his sympathy after 
the fashion of his people, rending his clothes, and saying, " Ah, my 
daughter ! — ^ah, my danghter ! Alas ! for the beauty of Zion ! Alas ! 
for ihe captivity of Israel V* 

** Thou seest," said Isaac, ^* how it stands with me, and that I may 
not tarry. Peradventnre the piesence of this Lucas Beanmanoir, 
being the chief man over them, may tnrn Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
from the ill which he doth meditate, and that he may deliver to me 
my beloved daughter Bebecca." 

*' Qo thou,** said Nathan Ben Israel, " and be wise, for wisdom 
availed Dániel in the den of lions intő which he was cast ; and may 
it go well with thee, evén as thine heart wisheth. Yet, if thou canst, 
keep thee firom the presence of the Grand Master, for to do foul 
scom to our people is his moming and evening delight. It may be 
if thou couldst speak with Bois-Guilbert in priváté, thou shalt the 
better prevail with him ; for men say that these accursed Nazarenes 
are not of one mind in the Preceptory. May their counsels be con- 
íounded and brought to shame ! But do thou, brother, retum to me 
as if it were to the house of thy father, and bring me word how it 
has sped with thee ; and well do I hope thou wüt bring with thee 
Rebecca^ evén the scholar of the wise Miriam, whose cures the 
Gentiles slandered as if they had been wrought by necromancy.** 

Isaac accordingly bade his Mend farewell, and about an hour^s 
riding brought him before the Preceptory of Templestowe. 

This establishment of the Templars was seated amidst fair meadows 
and pastures, which the devotion of the former Preceptor had 
bestowed upon their Order. It was strong and well fortified, a point 
never neglected by these knights, and which the disordered state of 
England lendered peculiarly necessary. T^o \í«\\)^t^<&i^) Cí»^\sl 
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black, gaarded the drawbrídge, and others, in the same sad liveiy, 
glided to and firo upon the walls with a fiinereal pace, resembling 
epectres more than soldien. The inferior officers of the Qrder weie 
thuB dressed, ever sáncé their use of white garments, similar to thofle 
of the knights and esquiies, had given nse to a combinatlon of 
certain falsé brethren in the monntains of Palestiney tenning them- 
selves Templars, and bringing great dUhonoor on the Order. A 
knight was now and then seen to cross the court in his long white 
cloak, his head depressed on his breast^ and his aims földed. Thej 
passed each other, if they chanced to meet, with a slow, solemn, and 
mute greeting ; for such was the rule of their Order^ quoting there- 
upon the holy tezts, '^ In many words thou shalt not avoid sin," and 
** Life and death are in the power of the tongue.'' In a word, the 
stem ascetic rigonr of the Temple discipline^ which had been so 
long exchanged for prodigal and licentious indulgence, seemed at 
once to have revived at Templestowe nnder the severe eye of Lucas 
Beaumanoir. 

Isaac paused at the gate, to consider how he might seek entninoe 
in the manner most likely to bespeak favour ; for he was well awaie 
that, to his unhappy race, the reviving fanaticism of the Order was 
not less dangerous than their nnprincipled licentiousness ; and that 
his religion woold be the object of haté and persecution in the one 
case^ as his wealth would have exposed him in the other to the 
extortions of unrelenting oppression. 

Meantime Lucas Beaumanoir walked in a small garden belonging 
to the Preceptory, included within the precincts of its exteriőr fortá- 
fícation, and held sad and confídential communication with a brother 
of his Order, who had come in his company from Palestine. 

The Grand Master was a man advanced in age, as was testifíed by 
his long grey beard, and the shaggy grey eyebrows, overhangmg 
eyes, of which, however, years had been unable to quench the fíre. 
A formidable warrior, his thin and severe features retained the 
soldier^s fíerceness of expression ; an ascetic bigot, they were no less 
marked by the emaciation of abstinence, and the spiritual pride of 
the self-satisfíed devotee. Yet with these severer traits of physiog- 
nomy there was mixed somewhat striking and noble, arising, doubt- 
less, from the great part which his high office called upon him to 
act among monarchs and princes, and írom the habitual exercise of 
supreme authority over the yaliant and high-bom knights who were 
united by the rules of the Order. His stature was tall, and his gait, 
undepressed by age and toil, was erect and stately. His white 
mantle was shaped with severe regularity, according to the rule of 
Saint Bemard himsélí, being comi^^edoí ^rhat was then called Banel 
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cloth, exactly fitted to the size of the wearer, and bearing on the 
left ahoulder the octangular croas pecnliar to the Order, förmed of 
red doth. No vair or ermine decked this garment ; but in respect 
of his age, the Grand Master, as permitted by the rules, wore his 
doublet lined and trimmed with the softest lambskin, dressed with 
the wool outwards, which was the nearest approach he coiűd regu- 
larlj make to the use of far, then the greate^t Inxury of dress. In 
his hand he boré that singular ahacus, or staff of office, with which 
Templars are usually represented, having at the upper end a ronnd 
plate, on which was engraved the cross of the Order, inscribed within 
a dicle or orle, as heralds term it. His companion, who attended 
on this great personage, had nearly the same dress in all respects, 
bot his extrémé deference towards his supeiior showed tbat no other 
eqtiality snbsisted between them. The Preceptor — for such he was 
in lank — ^walked not in a line with the Grand Master, bnt just so far 
behind that Beaomanoir could speak to him without turning round 
hishead. 

" Conrade/' said the Grand Master, " dear companion of my battles 
and my toils, to thy faithful bosom alone I can confíde my sorrows. 
To thee alone can I teli how oft, since I came to this kingdom, I 
have desired to be dissolved and to be with the just. Not one object 
in England hath met mine eye which it could rest upon with pleasure, 
savé the tombs of our brethren beneath the massive roof of our 
Temple Church in yonder proud capital. Oh, valiant Róbert de 
Bos ! did I exclaim intemally, as I gazed upon these good soldiers of 
the cross, where they lie sculptured on their sepulchres. Oh, worthy 
William de Mareschall open your marble cells, and take to your 
repose a weary brother, who would rather strive with a hundred 
thousand pagans than witness the decay of our Holy Order !" 

" It is but true," answered Conrade Mont-Fitchet ; " it is but too 
true ; and the irregularities of our brethren in England are evén more 
gross than those in Francé/' 

'* Because they are more wealthy,'* answered the Grand Master. 
** Bear with me, brother, although I should something yaunt myself. 
Thou knowest the Hfe I have led, keeping each point of my Order, 
Btriving with devils embodied and disembodied, striking down the 
roaring lion, who goeth about seeking whom he may devour, liké a 
good knight and devont priest, wheresoever I met with him— evén as 
blessed Saint Bemard hath prescribed to us in the forty-fífth capital 
of our rule, Ut Leo semper feriatva-.f But, by the Holy Temple, 

t In the ordixuuíces of the Knights of the Temple this phrase is repeated in a yariety 
of forms, and occars in almost every- chapter, as if it were the aigaal-wotd ot t\i%CysAsst \ 
wfaidh maj aooonot tor itg bdng so freqnently pat Vn t\ie Q(t«n.^llLbx^«^f^TEksraí^ 
X 
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the zeal wliicli hath derouTed my substance and my life, yea, tbe 
very nerves and marrow of my bones ; by that very Holy Temple 
I swear to thee tbat, savé thyself and somé few that still retain tbe 
ancient severity of onr Order, I look upon no brethren whom I can 
bring my sóul to embrace under that holy name. What eay our 
statutes, and how do our brethren observe them 1 They shoold wear 
no vain or worldly omament, no erest upon their beimet, no gold 
upon stirrup or bridle-bit ; yet who now go pranked out so proudly 
and 80 gaily as the poor soldiers of the Temple ? They are forbidden 
by our statutes to take one bírd by means of another, to shoot beasts 
with bow or arblast, to halloo to a himting-hom, or to spur the horse 
after game. But now, at hunting and hawking, and each idle sport 
of wood and river, who so prompt as the Templars in all these fond 
vanities ] They are forbidden to reád, savé what their Superior per- 
mitted, or listen to what is reád, savé such holy things as may be 
recited aloud during the hours of refection ; but lo ! their ears are 
at the command of idle minstrels, and their eyes study empty 
romaunts. They were commanded to extirpate magic and heresy. 
Lo ! they are charged with studying the accursed cabalistical secrets 
of the Jews, and the magic of the Paynim Saracens. Simpleness of 
diet was prescribed to them ; roots, póttagé, gruels, eating flesh but 
thrice a-week, because the accustomed feeding on flesh is a dis- 
honourable corruption of the body ; and behold their tables groan 
under delicate faré ! Their drink was to be water, and now to dnnk 
liké a Templar is the boast of each jolly boon companion ! TMs very 
garden, íilled as it is with curious herbs and trees sent írom the 
Eastem climes, better becomes the hárem of an unbelieving Emir 
than the plot which Christian monks should devote to ndse their 
homely pot-herbs. And oh, Conrade ! well it were that the relaza- 
tion of discipline stopped evén here ! Well thou knowest that we 
were forbidden to receive those devont women, who at the beginning 
were associated as sisters of our Order, because, saith the forty-sixth 
chapter, the Ancient Enemy hath, by female society, withdrawn many 
from the right path to paradise. Nay, in the last capital, being, sb 
it were, the cope-stone which our blessed founder placed on the pure 
and undeflled doctrine which he had enjoined, we are prohibited from 
offering, evén to our sisters and our mothers, the kiss of affection— 
ut om/niv/m mulierwm fagiantwr oscula, I shame to speak — I shame 
to think — of the corruptions which have rushed in upon ns evén liké 
a flood. The souls of our pure founders, the spirits of Hugh de 
Payen and Godfrey de Saint Omer, and of the blessed Seven who 
űratjoineá in dedicating their lives to the service of the Temple, are 
diaturhed evén in the enjoyni^nt ol ^gaxai^^V(a^ \ Wre seen them; 
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Conrade^ in the visions of the night — their eainted eyes shed tears 
for the sins and follies of their brethren, and for the foul and shame- 
fol luxury in which they wallow. Beaumanoir, they say, thou slum- 
berest — awake ! There is a stain in the fabric of the Temple, deep 
and fonl as that left by the streaks of leprosy on the walls of the in- 
fected houses of old.f The Boldiers of the Cross, who shonld shun 
the glancé of a woman as the eye of a basilisk, live in open sin, not 
with the females of their own race only, but with the daughters of 
the accursed heathen, and more accursed Jew. Beaumanoir, thou 
Bleepest ; up, and avenge our cause ! Slay the ainners, male and 
female ! Take to thee the brand of Phineas ! The vision fled, 
Conrade, but as I awaked I could still hear the clank of their mail, 
and see the waving of their white mantles. And I will do according 
to their word, I will purify the fabric of the Temple ! and the 
unclean stones in which the plague ia I will remove and cast out of 
the building." 

" Yet bethink thee, reverend father," said Mont-Fitchet, " the stain 
hath become engrained by time and consuetude ; let thy reformation 
be cautious, as it is just and wise.'' 

"No, Mont-Fitchet," answered the stem old man, "it must be 
sharp and sudden — the Order is on the crisis of its £ate. The sobriety, 
self-devotion, and piety of our predecessors made us powerful friends 
—our presumption, our wealth, our luxury, have raised up against 
US mighty enemies. We must cast away these riches, which are a 
temptation to princes — ^we must lay down that presumption, which 
is an offence to them — ^we must reform that licence of manners, which 
is a scandal to the whole Christian world ! Or — mark my words — 
the Order of the Temple will be utterly demolished, and the place 
thereof shall no more be known among the nations." 

" Now may God avert such a calamity !" said the Preceptor. 

" Ámen," said the Grand Master, with solemnity, " but we must 
deserve His aid. I teli thee, Conrade, that neither the powers in 
Heaven nor the powers on earth will longer endure the wickedness 
of this generation. My intelligence is sure — the ground on which 
our fabric is reared is already undermined, and each addition we 
make to the structure of our greatness will only sink it the sooner 
in the abyss. We must retrace our steps, and show ourselves the 
íaithful Champions of the Cross, sacrifícing to our oalling, not alone 
our blood and our lives — ^not alone our lusts and our vices — ^but our 
ease, our comforts, and our natural afifections, and act as men con- 
vinced that many a pleasure which may be lawful to others is for- 
bidden to the vowed soldier of the Temple." 

f See the 13th oliapteT ot Iiev\v\eix&. 
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At tliis moment a squire, clothed in a threadbare vestment (íor tbe 
aspiiants after this holy Order wore, dunng their noviciate, the cast- 
off garments of the knights), entered the garden, and, bowing pro- 
f oundly before the Grand Master, stood silent, awaiting his pennission 
ere he presomed to teli his errand. 

''Is it not more seemly/' said the Grand Master, ''to see this 
Daniian, clothed in the garments of Christian humility, thns appear 
with reverend silence before his Superior, thau but two days since, 
when the fond fool was decked in a painted coat, and jangling as pert 
and as prond as any popinjay? Speak, Damian, we permit thee. 
What íb thine errand V* 

** A Jew stands without the gate, noble and reverend father," said the 
squire, " who prays to speak with brother Brian de Bois-Quilbert'' 

'* Thou wert right to give me knowledge of it,'' said the Grand 
Master ; " in our presence a Preceptor ia but as a common compeer of 
our Order, who may not walk according to his own will, but to that 
of his Master— evén according to the text, ' In the hearing of the ear 
he hath obeyed me/ It imports us especially to know of this Boíb- 
Guilberf s proceedings," said he, tuming to his oompanion. 

" Report speaks him brave andvaliant," said Conrade." 

<< And truly is he so spoken of,'' said the Grand Master ; '' in our 
valour only we are not degenerated &om our predecessors, the heroes 
of the Cross. But brother Brian came intő our Order a moody and 
disappointed man, stirred, I doubt me, to take our vows, and to 
renounce the world, not in sincerity of sóul, but as one whom somé 
touch of light discontent had driven intő penitence. Since then, he 
hath become an active and eamest agitátor, a murmurer, and a 
machinátor, and a leader among those who impugn our authority ; 
not considering that the rule is given to the Master evén bythe 
symbol of the staff and the rod— the staíf to support the infírmities of 
the weak — the rod to correct the fiftults of delinquents. Damian,'' he 
continued, " lead the Jew to our presence.* 

The squire departed with a profoimd reverence, and in a few 
minutes retumed, marshalling in Isaac of York. No naked slare, 
ushered intő the presence of somé mighty prince, could approach his 
judgment-seat with more profound reverence and terror than that 
with which the Jew drew near to the presence of the Grand Master. 
When he had approached within the difltance of three yards, Beau- 
manoir made a sign with his staff that he should come no further. 
The Jew kneeled down on the earth, which he kissed in tokén of 
reverence ; then rising, stood before the Templars, his hands földed 
on hiB bosom, his head bowed on hia breast. in all the submission of 
Orientál slavery. 
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" Damian,** said the Grand Master, " rétire, and have a gnard ready 
to await OTír sudden call ; and suffer no one to enter the garden nntil 
we shall leave it." The sqnire bowed and retreated. ** Jew," con- 
tinued the hanghty old man, ** mark me. It Buits uot onr condition 
to hold with thee long communication, nor do we waste worda or 
time upon any one. Wherefore be brief in thy answers to what 
qnestions I shall ask thee, and let thy words be of truth ; for if thy 
tongue doubles with me, I will have it tom from thy misbelieving jaws." 

The Jew waa abont to reply, but the Grand Master went on. 

" Peace, nnbeliever ! — not a word in onr preseuce, savé in answer 
to our qnestions. What is thy business with our brother Brian de 
B(n8-Guilbert 1" 

Isaac gasped with terror and oncertainty. To teli his tale might 
be interpreted intő scandalising the Order; yet, nnless he told it, 
wh it hope could he have of achieving his daughter's deliverance ? 
Bcaumanoir saw his mortal apprehension, and condescended to give 
hím somé assurance. 

" Fear nothing," he said, " for thy wretched person, Jew, so thou 
dealest nprightly in this matter. I demand again to know from thee 
thy business with Brian de Bois-Guilbert V 

** I am bearer of a letter,** stammered out the Jew, " so please your 
reverend valour, to that good knight, from Prior Aymer of the Abbey 
of Jorvaulx." 

" Said I not these were evil times, Conrade," said the Master. " A 
Cistertian Prior sends a letter to a soldier of the Temple, and can 
fínd no more fítting messenger than an unbelieving Jew. Give me 
the letter." 

The Jew with trembling hands undid the folds of his Armenian 
cap, in which he had deposited the Priorba tablets for the greater 
g;ecurity, and was about to approach, with hand extended and body 
crouched, to place it within the reach of his grim interrogator. 

" Back, dog !'* said the Grand Master 5 " I touch not misbelievers 
savé with the sword. Conrade, take thou the letter from the Jew 
and giye it to me.'' 

Beaumanoir, being thus possessed of the tablets, inspected the out- 
side carefully, and then proceeded to undo the packthread which 
secured its folds. " Beverend father,'' said Conrade interposing, 
though with much deference, " wilt thou break the seal ]" 

** And will I not 1" said Beaumanoir, with a frown* " Is it not 
written in the forty-second capital De Lectione Literarum, that a 
Templar shall not receive a letter, no, not &om his father, without 
communicating the same to the Grand Master, and readin^ it m V^ 
preseuce?" 



He tlien penued tKe letter in hattá, witli an eii«eaion of Baiprös 
and hottot ; reád it övet agajn more alowlf ; then holding it ont to 
CoDiade wiüi one liand. and oligbtlf ■tdking it wilh the tAhei, 




exclaimed — " Here ia goodly etuff íor one Chiigdan man to wnte to 
KDother, and both. membera, and no inconBidemblB memben of 
religions proféesions I When," said he aolenaáj, and lookii^ npwaid, 
" witt thou cútne with tby fanneiB to pnrge tbe thiealiiiig-fioorl' 

Mont-Fitcbet took tbe lett«r from bis enpeiior, and waaabouttű 
peniee it " Bead it aloud, Conrade," said tbe Qiand Master — " and 
do tbou" (to Isaac) " attend to tbe pnrpoit of it, for we will qnestioii 
thee conceniii^ it." 

Conrade reád tbe letter, whicb waa in these woids : — " Ajrmer, bj 
diyine grece. Prior of tbe Ciatertian booBe of Saint Uaiy'B of Jor- 
vnulx, to Sir Brian de Boia-Quilbert, a Knigbt of tbe boly Oidef 
of tbe Temple, wisbetb health, witb tbe boimties of King Baccbm 
and of m; Lady YeuiiB. Toucbing oor present condition, dew 
Brotbei, we aie a captive in tbe banda of ceitain lawlesa and gödien 
men, wbo bave not feared to detain onr person, and to put na b> 
ransom ; wberebj we have abo leamed of Front-de-BtenTa mis- 
fortune, and tbat tbou baat escaped with that bir Jewieb aoTcertM, 
wboae black eyea hath bewitched tbeo. We are hwrtilf lejoicedof 
íby Bafetj ; neTertbelesa, we pray thee to be on thy goard in the 
nutter of thú aecond Vlite^ ot 'E^u&cii -, Ica ^« »m ^lAtely ttaati 
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that your Great Master, who careth not a bean for cheny clieeks and 
black eyes, comes firom Noimandy to diminish your mirth and amend 
yoTír ndfidoings. Wherefore we pray you heartily to beware, and to 
be foTind watching, evén as the Hely Text hath it, Invenientur 
vigilcmtes. And the wealthy Jew her fáther^ Isaac of York, haying 
prayed of me letten in his behalf, I give him these, earnestly advis- 
ing, and in a sort entreating, that you do hold the damsel to ransom, 
seeing he will pay you írom his bags as lAuch as may find fifty 
damsels upon safer terma, whereof I trust to have my pfurt when we 
make meny together, as true brothers, not forgetting the wine-cup. 
For what saith the text, Viniim ketificat cor Kom/mis; and again, 
Bez delectahüuT pvJchritudine tua. 

" Till which meny meeting we wish you farewell. Given from 
this den of thieves, about the hour of matins, 

"Aymbr Pb. S. M. Joryoloienoib. 

" PíwteoripíMm.— Truly your golden chain hath not long abidden 
with me, and will now sustain, around the neck of an outlaw deer- 
stealer, the whistle wherewith he calleth on his hounds." 

'< What sayest thou to this, Conrade %*' said the Grand Masier — 
** Den of thieves ! and a fit residence is a den of thieves for such a 
Prior. No wonder that the hand of Gk)d is upon us, and that in the 
Holy Land we lose place by place, foot by foot, before the infídels, 
when we have such churchmen as this Aymer. And what meaneth 
he, I trow, by this second Witch of Endor V said he to his confídant, 
Bomething apart 

Conrade was better acquainted (perhaps by practice) with the jargon 
of gallantry than was his Superior ; and he expounded the passage 
which embarrassed the Grand Master to be a sort of language used 
by worldly men towards those whom they loved í?ar amov/rs; but the 
explanation did not satisfy the bigoted Beaumanoir. 

'* There is more in it than thou dóst guess, Conrade ; thy simplicity 
is no match for this deep abyss of wickedness. This Rebecca of York 
was a pupil of that Miriam of whom thou hast heard. Thou shalt 
hear the Jew own it evén now." Tben tuming to Isaac, he said aloud, 
" Thy daughter, then, is prisoner with Brian de Bois-Guilbert V* 

" Ay, reverend valorous sir," stammered poor Isaac, " and whatso- 
ever ransom a poor man may pay for her deliverance " 

" Peace !" said the Grand Master. " This thy daughter hath prac- 
tised the art of healing, hath she not V 

" Ay, gracious sir," answered the Jew, with more confidence ; " and 
knight and yeoman, squire and vassal, may bless the goodly gift 
which Heaven hath assigned to her. Many a one can testify that she 
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Imth tvcnv(]>rt)<l thom by hor art when 

)>r<)vtHl vAin ; but tho blessing of tbe Ood of Jseoíb 

lWii\ttniit\nir tumed io Mont-Fitchei witli ft giiai mőle. *Stt^ 
bntihi^r/' ho maí^I, '* the doceptions of tlie deroariiig Eneatj í 'BAM 
Utct \¥ii\U wtih whioh ho flihes for Bonls^giTiiigft 
Itr^ itt (»xclmn);« for eternal happiness bereafter. Wdl i 
ru1i>, S^mfw p^rm^tur ho voratu, Up on the lion ! Dowb wídi tlie 
d0<iir<\vor I ** mU\ hoy sbaklng aloft bis mystic abocnsy as if in defisnee 
of t.h(» powi^r« of darkness. ** Tby danghter worlúűi tlie anea, I 
«lo\\bi ltot/* tbiM bd went on to addresa tbe Jew, **\jj wotds nd 
^\^\\s (^nd poriaptn, and otber oabalistical mjsteries.'' 

" Nn^i r«VY>ir«tttl and bravó Knight/' answered laaae, ^ bot in ehkf 
t«fHti*\ti>? by a baWm of marvellous rlrtue." 

** \\\\K^t^ bmt ubo Umt socrett'' said Beaumanoir. 

** U wan d^li vertet Io ber,^ answored Isaac, reluctantly, ^ by Mimm, 
rt w^t^ «trttn>u of our trlbo." 

"Ab) (Wlud %Tow 1^' »ald tbe Qrand Master ; '' waa it not ham tbat 
w\nt(* witch MiHatn, tbe abomination of wbose encbantments bave 
Wk^w \vom\\ of ibix>i^bout every Obristian land?" exclaimed the 
Umud MattWri ci\)iM^ng bimself, *< Her body waa bumt at a stake, 
and bv^r «iib«« w^r« aoattereil to the fonr winds ; and so be it witli 
\\\<s M\\\ miud Ord«r if I do not as muoh to her pupil, and more 
(v)iiot t wiU ti^^cb ber to tbrow Bpell and incantation over the 
noKUf^rn of ib<^ blomed IVmple. There, Damian, epum tbis Jew from 
\\\^ gat<*— «)\oot bitu dwd if be oppose or tum again. With his 
drtW^tlttt'V \vt[^ wiU d(>a1 as tbe Christion law and our own high office 
\v«rmttt»" 

ISmr \mM wa« !turrii?<\ oflf acoonlingly, and expelled from tbe Pre- 
oo|>t\try \ a)1 bili 0nti>Mtie», and evén his oilers, unbeard and dis- 
ti^i;tatib'd. W^ ot>\\ld do no bettor than retum to the honse of the 
H^bbi, nnd o)\dt[H\\nnir, tbrongb bia means, to leam how his danghter 
\vn« to Iw diiii>o«>d of» Ho had hitherto feared for her honour, he was 
ttow io tix^tublo (\)r bor Wk. Meanwhile, the Qrand Maater ordered 
to biM pre«K>t\oo tbe Pröcoptor of Tomplestowe. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Bay not my art is fraud— all live by seeming. 
The beggar begs with it« and the gay courtier 
Gains land and title, ránk and rule, by seeming; 
The clergy scom it not, and the bold soldier 
Will eke with it his service. Ali admit it, 
Ali practise it ; and he who is content 
With showing what he is, shall have small credit 
In church, or camp, or state. So wags the world. 

Old Plajf. 

Albbrt Malyoisin, President, or in the language of the Order, 
Preceptor of the establishment of Templestowe, was brother to that 
Philip Malyoisin who has been already occasionally mentioned in 
this history, and was, liké that báron, in close league with Brian de 
Bois-Quilbert. 

Amongst dissolute and nnprincipled men, of whom the Temple 
Order inclnded but too many, Albert of Templestowe might be dis- 
tinguished ; but with this difference from the audacious Bois-Guil- 
bért, that he knew how to throw over his vices and his ambition the 
yeil of hypocrisy, and to assume in his exteriőr the fetnaticism which 
he intemally despised. Had not the arrival of the Grand Master 
been so ímezpectedly sudden, he wonld have seen nothing at Temple- 
stowe which might have appeared to argue any relazation of dis- 
cipline. And evén althongh surprised, and to a certain eztent 
detected, Albert Malyoisin listened with such respect and apparent 
contrition to the rebnke of his Superior, and made such haste to 
reform the particnlars he censured — sncceeded, in fíne, so well in 
giying an air of ascetic deyotion to a family which had been lately 
deyoted to licence and pleasure, that Lucas Beaumanoir began to 
entertain a higher opinion of the Preceptor^s morals than the fírst 
appearance of the establishment had inclined him to adopt. 

But these fayourable sentiments on the part of the Grand Master 
were greatly shaken by the intelligence that Albert had receiyed 
within a house of religion the Jewish captive, and, as was to be feared, 
the paramour of a brother of the Order ; and when Albert appeared 
before him, he was regarded with unwonted stemness. 

" There is in this mansion, dedicated to the purposes of the holy 
Order of the Temple," said the Grand Master, in a seyere tone, '* a 
Jewish woman, brought hither by a brother of religion, by your 
connivance, Sir Preceptor." 

Albert Malyoisin was oyerwhelmed with confusion ; for the nnfor- 
tunate Eebecca had been conflned in a remote and secret part of the 
building; and every precaution nsed to prevent \i«t t^%\<^«öJífe 'öwísife 
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firom being known. He reád in the looks of Beamnanoir min to 
Bois-Qoilbert and to himself, unless he should be able to avert the 
impending storm. 

" Why are you mute 1** continaed the Grand Master. 

"Is it permitted to me to replyl" answered the Preceptor, in a 
tone of the deepest humility, althongh by the question he only meant 
to gain an instanfs space for arranging his ideas. 

" Speak, you are permitted,** said the Grand Master — " speak, and 
say, knowest thou the capital of our holy rule — De convm/UUonibtu 
Templi in sancta dvitate, qui cwn miserrimis mvMeribus venantur, 
propter ohlectationem ea/mis /" f 

" Surely, most reverend father,*' answered the Preceptor, " I have 
not risen to this office in the Order, being ignorant of one of its most 
important prohibitions." 

'* How comes it, then, I demand of thee once more, that thou hast 
suffered a brother to bring a paramour, and that paramour a Jewish 
sorceress, intő this holy place, to the stain and pollution thereof 7" 

** A Jewish sorceress 7" echoed Albert Malvoisin ; '* good angels 
guardus!'' 

** Ay, brother, a Jewish sorceress \" said the Grand Master, stemly. 
'* I have said it. Darest thou deny that this Bebecca, the danghter 
of that wretched nsurer Isaac of York, and the papil of the fonl witch 
Miríam, is now — shame to be thonght or spoken! — ^lodged withio 
this thy Preceptory 1" 

"Your wisdom, reverend father," answered the Preceptor, "hath 
rolled away the darkness from my understanding. Much did I 
wonder that so good a knight as Brian de Bois-Goilbeit seemed so 
fondly besotted on the charms of this female, whom I received intő 
this house merely to place a bar betwixt their growing intimacj, 
which else might have been cemented at the expense of the fali of 
our yaliant and religious brother.'' 

** Hath nothing, then, as yet passed betwixt them in breach of his 
Yow ?" demanded the Grand Master. 

''What! under this roofl** said the Preceptor, crossing himself; 
'' Saint Magdalene and the ten thousand virgins forbid ! No ! if I 
have sinned in receiving her here, it was in the erring thonght that 
I might thus break off our brother's besotted devotion to this Jewess, 
which seemed to me so wild and unnatural, that I could not hat 
ascribe it to somé touch of insanity, more to be cured by pity than 
reproof. But since your reverend wisdom hath discovered this 
Jewish queen to be a sorceress, perchance it may acconnt fully for 
his enamoured folly." 

/ Tbe edict which he quotes \& a^^vo^ <»mm\aicnL'«(SL\2^^Qtafta of light chanctei; 
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"It doth !— it doth !" said Beaumanoir. "See, brother Conrade, 
the peril of TÍelding to the fírst devices and blandishnients of Satan ! 
We look upon woman only to gratify the Inst of the eye, and to take 
pleasnre in what men call her beauty ; and the Ancient Enemy, the 
devouiing Lion, obtains power over ub, to complete, by talisTnan and 
spell, a work which was begun by idleness and folly. It may be that 
onr brother Bois-Guilbert does in this matter deserve rather pity 
than severe chastisement ; rather the support of the staff than the 
Btrokes of the rod ; and that onr admonitions and prayers may tum 
hjm írom his folly, and restore hím to his brethren." 

" It were deep pity," said Conrade Mont-Fitchet, " to lose to the 
Order one of his beat lances, when the Holy Community most requires 
the aid of its sons. Three hnndred Saracens hath this Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert slain with his own hand." 

'' The blood of these accursed dogs/' said the Qrand Master, '* shall 
be a sweet and acceptable offering to the saints and angels whom they 
despise and blaspheme ; and with their aid will we counteract the 
spells and charms with which our brother is entwined as in a net. 
He shall burst the bands of this Delilah, as Sámson burst the two 
new cords with which the Philistines had bound him, and shall 
Blanghter the iníidels, evén heaps upon heaps. But conceming this 
fool witch, who hath flung her enchantments over a brother of the 
Holy Temple, assnredly she shall die the death." 

" But the laws of England," said the Preceptor, who, though de- 
lighted that the Grand Master's resentment, thus fortunately averted 
from himself and Bois-Guilbert, had taken another direction, began 
now to fear he was carrying it too far. 

" The laws of England/' interrupted Beaumanoir, " permit and 
enjoin each judge to execute justice within his own jurisdiction. The 
most petty báron may arrest, try, and condemn a witch found within 
his own domain. And shall that power be denied to the Grand 
Master of the Temple within a preceptory of his Order ? No — we 
will judge and condemn. The witch shall be taken out of the land, 
and the wickedness thereof shall be forgiven. Prepare the Castle- 
hall for the trial of the sorceress.'' 

Albert Malvoisin bowed and retired — not to give directions for 
preparing the hall, but to seek out Brian de Bois-Guilbert, and com- 
municate to him how matters were likely to terminate. It was not 
long ere he found him, foaming with indignation at a repulse he 
had anew sustained from the fair Jewess. " The unthinking/' he 
said, " the ungratefcd, to scom him who, amidst blood and flames, 
would have saved her life at the risk of his own 1 By Heaven, Mal- 
Toisin ! I abode until roof and raf tei& cia^kY^^ «xA cxdj^^^ «x5^N^:ck^ 
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me. I was the butt of a hundred arrows ; they lattled on mine 
armouT liké hailstones against a lattáced casement, and the onlj use 
I made of my shield was for her protection, Tliis did I endnie for 
her ; and now the self-willed giri upbraids me that I did not leaye 
her to perish, and refuses me not only the slightest proof of gratitade, 
but evén the most distant hope that ever she will be bronght to grant 
any. The devil, that possessed her race with obstinacj, has con- 
centrated its full force in her single person !'' 

" The devil," said the Preceptor, " I think, possessed yon both. 
How oft have I preached to you caution, if not continence ? Did I 
not teli you that there were enough willing Christian damsels to be 
met with, who would think it sin to refuse so brave a knight U don 
d/amourewc merd, and you must needs anchor your affection on a 
wilful, obstinate Jewess? By the mass, I think old Lucas Beau- 
manoir guesses right when he maintains she hath cast a spell over yom" 

"Lucas Beaumanoir !'' said Bois-Guilbert, reproachfully. "Are 
these your precautions, Malvoisin 1 Hast thou suffered the dotard to 
leam that Rebecca is in the Preceptory V 

" How could I help it V said the Preceptor. " I neglected nothing 
that could keep secret your mystery ; but it is betrayed, and whether 
by the devil or no, the devil only can telL But I have tumed the 
matter as I could ; you are safe if you renounce Bebecca. You are 
pitied — ^the victim of magicai delusion. She is a sorceress, and must 
sufiFer as such/' 

" She shall not, by Heaven !*' said Bois-Guilbert. 

" By Heaven, she must and will !" said Malvoisin. " Neither you 
nor any one else can savé her. Lucas Beaumanoir hath settled that 
the death of a Jewess will be a sin-offering sufficient to atone for all 
the amorous indulgences of the Knights-Templars ; and thou knowest 
he hath both the power and will to execute so reasonable and pious 
a purpose." 

" Will future ages believe that such stupid bigotry ever existed í" 
said Bois-Guilbert, striding up and down the apartment. 

"What they may believe, I know not,** said Malvoisin calmly; 
"but I know well that in this our day, clergy and laymen, take 
ninety-nine to the hundred, will cry ámen to the Grand Master's 
sentence." 

"I have it," said Bois-Guilbert. "Albert, thou art my friend. 
Thou must connive at her escape, Malvoisin, and I will transport 
her to somé place of greater security and secrecy." 

" I cannot, if I would/' replied the Preceptor ; " the mansion íb 

fiUed with the attendants of the Grand Master, and others who are 

devoted to him. And to \>*i íiwxV m>i)ci -^wsl, \stö\3a3a^ I would not 
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embark with you ia this matter, evén ií I could hope to bring my 
bark to baven. I have risked enough already for your sake. I have 
no mind to encoonter a sentence of degradation, or evén to lose my 
Preceptory, for tbe sake of a painted piece of Jewisb flesb and blood. 
And you, if you will be guided by my counsel, will give up this wild- 
goose chase, and fly yonr hawk at somé other game. Think, Bois- 
Guübert — thy present rank, thy future honours, all depend on tby 
plaoe in the Order. Shouldst thou adhere perversely to thy passión 
for this Bebecca, thou wilt give Beaumanoir the power of expelling 
thee, and he will not neglect it. He is jealous of the truncheon 
which he holds in his trembling gripe, and he knows thou stretchest 
thy boId hand towards it. Doubt not he will ruin thee, if thou 
affordest him a pretext so fair as thy protection of a Jewish sor- 
ceress. Give him his scope in this matter, for thou canst not control 
him. When the staff is in thine own fírm grasp, thou mayest caress 
the daughters of Judah, or bum them, as may best suit thine own 
humour.** 

" Malvoisin/' said Bois-Guilbert, " thou art a cold-blooded " 

"Friend/' said the Preceptor, hastening to fill up the blank, in 
which Bois-Guilbert would probably have placed a worse word — " a 
cold-blooded friend I am, and therefore more fit to give thee advice. 
I.tell thee once more, that thou canst not savé Rebecca. I teli thee 
once more, thou caost but perish with her. Go hie thee to the 
Grand Master — throw thyself at his feet and teli him ** 

" Not at his feet, by Heaven ! but to the dotard's very beard will 
I say "^ 

" Say to him, then, to his beard,'* continued Malvoisin, cooUy, '* that 
you lőve this captive Jewess to distraction ; and the more thou dóst 
enlarge on thy passión, the greater will be his haste to end it by the 
death of the fair enchantress ; while thou, taken in flagrant delict by 
the avowal of a cnme contrary to thine oath, canst hope no aid of 
thy brethren, and must exchange all thy briUiant visions of ambition 
and power, to lift perhaps a mercenary spear in somé of the petty 
quarrels between Flanders and Burgundy.'' 

" Thou speakest the truth, Malvoisin," said Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
after a momenfs reflection. ''I will give the hoary bigot no ad- 
vantage over me ; and for Bebecca, she hath not merited at my hand 
that I should expose ránk and honour for her sake. I will cast her 
off — yes, I will leave her to her fate, unless " 

" Qualify not thy wise and necessary resolution," said Malvoisin, 
" women are but the toys which amuse our lighter hours — ambition 
is the seriouB business of life. Perish a thousand such frail baubles 
as this Jewess, before thy manly step pauae m \Xift XstKíímkqN. <5»jíftRSt 
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that lies stretched before thee ! For the present we part, nor must 
we be seen to hold close conversation. I must order the ball for his 
judgment-aeat." 

« What !" said Bois-Guilbert, " so soon V' 

" Ay/' replied the Preceptor, " trial moves rapidly on wben the 
judge has determined the sentence beforehand.'' 

** Bebecca/' said Bois-Guilbert, when he was left alone, " thou art 
liké to cost me dear. Why cannot I abandon thee to thy feite, as 
this calm hypocrite recommends ? One effort will I make to savé 
thee — ^but beware of ingratitude ! for if I am again repulsed, my ven- 
geance shall equal my lőve. The life and honour of Bois-Guilbert 
must not be hazarded where contempt and reproaches are his only 
reward.*' 

The Preceptor had hardly given the necessary orders, when he was 
joined by Conrade Mont-Fitchet, who acquainted him'with the Grand 
Master's resolution to bring the Jewess to instant trial for sorceiy. 

" It is surely a dream,** said the Preceptor ; " we have many Jewish 
physicians, and we call them not wizards though they work wonder- 
ful cures." 

" The Grand Master thinks otherwise,'* said Mont-Fitchet ; " and, 
Albert, I will be upright with thee — wizard or not, it were b^ter 
that this miserable damsel die, than that Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
should be lost to the Order, or the Order divided by internál dissen- 
sion. Thou knowest his high ránk, his fame in arms — thou knowest 
the zeal with which many of our brethren regard him — ^but all this 
will not avail him with our Grand Master, should he consider Brian 
as the accomplice, not the victim, of this Jewess. Were the souIb of 
the twelve tribes in her single body, it were better she suffered alone 
than that Bois-Guilbert were partner in her destruction." 

" I have been working him evén now to abandon her,'' said Mal- 
Yoisin ; '^ but still, are there grounds enough to condemn this Bebecca 
for sorcery 7 Will not the Grand Master change his mind when be 
sees.that the proofs are so weak 1** 

" They must be strengthened, Albert," replied Mont-Fitchet ; " they 
must be strengthened. Dóst thou understand me V* 

" I do,*' said the Preceptor, " nor do I scruple to do aught for ad- 
vancement of the Order — but there is little time to fínd engines fitting." 

" Malvoisin, they miwí be found," said Conrade ; " well will it 
advantage both the Order and thee. This Templestowe is a poor 
Preceptory — ^that of Maison-Dieu is worth double its value — thou 
knowest my interest with our old Chief — fínd those who can cany 
this matter through, and thou art Preceptor of Maison-Dieu in the 
fertdle Kent. How Bayest V^iou^** 
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" There is,** replied Malvoisin, " among those who came hither with 
Bois-Guübert, two íellows whom I well know ; servants they were to 
my brother Philip de Malvoisin, and passed from his service to that 
of Front-de-Boeofl It may be they know something of the witcheries 
of this woman/' 

** Away, seek them out instantly — and hark thee, ií a byzant or two 
will shaipen their memory, let them not be wanting." 

'' They would swear the mother that boré them a sorceress for a 
zecchin,^ said the Preceptor. 

" Away, then," said Mont-Fitchet ; " at noon the affair will pro- 
ceed. I have not seen our senior in such eamest preparations since 
he condemned to the stake Hamet Alfagi^ a convert who relapsed to 
the Moslem íaith.** 

The ponderous castle-bell had tolled the point of noon, when Re- 
becca heard a trampling of feet upon the priváté stair which led to 
her place of confinement. The nőise annonnced the arrival of several 
persona, and the circumstances rather gave her joy ; for she was 
more afraid of the solitary visits of the fíerce and passionate Bois- 
Goilbert than of any evil that could befall her besides. The door 
of the chamber was unlocked, and Conrade and the Preceptor Mai- 
voisin entered, attended by fonr warders clothed in black, and 
bearing halberds. 

"Daughterof an accursed race!" said the Preceptor, "arise and 
follow US." 

" Whither," said Rebecca, " and for what purpose V* 

" Damsel,** answered Conrade, " it is not for thee to question, but 
to obey. Nevertheless, be it known to thee, that thou art to be 
brought before the tribunal of the Grand Master of our holy Order, 
there to answer for thine ofifences." 

" May the Qoá of Ábrahám be praised \" said Bebecca, folding her 
hands devoutly ; ^* the name of a judge, though an enemy to my people, 
is to me as the name of a protector. Most willingly do I follow thee 
— permit me only to wrap my veil around my head." 

They descended the stair with slow and solemn step, traversed a 
long gállery, and, by a pair of folding doors placed at the end, entered 
the great hall in which the Grand Master had for the time established 
his court of justice. 

The lower part of this ample apartment was filled with squires 
and yeomen, who made way not without somé difficulty for Rebecca, 
attended by the Preceptor and Mont-Fitchet, and followed by the 
guard of halberdiers, to move forward to the seat appointed for her. 
As she passed through the crowd, her arms földed and her head de- 
pressed^ a scrap of paper was thrust intő hex Yida^^\)iO£L^<^T^<:fö^^ 
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almoBt unconsciouslj, and continued to hold without ezamining 
its contents. The assuiance that she possessed somé Mend in this 
awful assembly gave her courage to look around, and to mark intő 
whose presence she had been conducted. She gazed, accoidinglj, 
upon the scene which we shall endeavour to describe in tbe next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

8tem was the Iaw which bade its Tot'ries lea^a 
At haman woes with humán hearts to grieve; 
Stem was the Iaw, which at the winning wile 
Or frank and harmless mirth forbade to smile ; 
But stemer still, when high the iron-rod 
Of tyrant power she shook, and called that power of God. 

The Middle Aget, 

Thb tribimaly erected for the tiial of the innocent and nnhappy 
Eebecca, occupied the dais or elevated part of the upper end pf the 
great hall — ^a platform, which we have alreadj described as the place 
of honour, destined to be occupied by the most distinguiahed inha- 
bitants or guests of an ancient mansion. 

On an elevated seat, directly before the accosed, sat the Qrand Master 
of the Temple, in fali and ample robes of flowing white, holding in 
his hand the mystic staff which boré the symbol of the Order. At 
his feet was placed a table, occupied by two scribes, chaplains of the 
Order, whose duty it was to reduce to formai record the proceedings 
of the day. The black dresses, bare scalps, and demure looks of these 
churchmen, förmed a strong contrast to the warlike appearance of 
the knights who attended, either as residing in the Preceptoiy, or as 
come thither to attend upon their Grand Master. The Preceptors, of 
whom there were four present, occupied seats lower in height, and 
somewhat drawn back behind that of their superior ; and the knights, 
who enjoyed no such ránk in the Order, were placed on benches stíll 
lower, and preserving the same distance from the Preceptors as these 
from the Qrand Master. Behind them, but still upon the dais or 
elevated portion of the hall, stood the esquires of the Order, in white 
dresses of an inferior qaality. 

The whole assembly wore an aspect of the most profound gravity ; 
and in the faces of the knights might be perceived traces of militaiy 
daring, united with the solemn carriage becoming men of a religions 
profession, and which, in the presence of their Grand Master, &iled 
not to sit upon every brow. 

The remaining and lower part of the hall was fiiled with gnaids, 
holding partisana, aad mth. other attendants whom curiosity had 
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diawn thither to see at once a Grand Master and a Jewish sorceress. 
Bj fax the greater part of those inferior persons were, in one ránk 
or other, connected with the Order, and were accordingly distin- 
guished by their black dresses. £ut peasants írom the neighbouring 
countiy were not refused admittance ; for it was the pride of 
Beanmanoir to render the edifying spectacle of the justice which he 
administered as public as possible. His large blue eyes seemed to 
expand as he gazed around the assembly, and his conntenance 
appeared elated by the conscious dignity and imaginary merit of the 
part which he was about to perform. A psahn, which he himself 
accompanied with a deep mellow voice, which age had not deprived 
of its powers, commenced the proceedings of the day ; and the solemn 
Bounds, Vemte exultemvs Dominó, so often sung by the Templars 
before engaging with earthly adversaries, was judged by Lucas most 
appropnate to introduce the approaching triumph, for such he 
deemed it, over the powers of darkness. The deep prolonged notes, 
raised by a hundred mascnline voices accustomed to combine in the 
choral chant, arose to the vaulted roof of the hall, and rolled on 
amongst its arches with the pleasing yet solemn sound of the rushing 
of mighty waters. 

When the sonnds ceased, the Grand Master glanced his eye slowly 
around the drcle, and observed that the seat of one of the Preceptors 
was yacant. Bnan de Bois-Guilbert, by whom it had been occupied, 
had left his place, and was now standing near the extrémé corner of 
one of the benches occupied by the Knights Corapanions of the 
Temple, one hand extending his long mantle, so as in somé degree 
to hide his face ; while the other held his cross-handled sword, with 
the point of which, sheathed as it was, he was slowly drawing lines 
upon the oaken floor. 

" Unhappy man!" said the Grand Master, after favouring him 
with a glancé of compassion. " Thou seest, Conrade, how this holy 
work distresses him. To this can the light look of woman, aided by 
the Prince of the powers of this world, bring a valiant and worthy 
knight ! Seest thou he cannot look upon us ; he cannot look upon 
her ; and who knows by what impulse from his tormentor his hand 
forms these cabalistic lines upon the floor? It may be our life and 
safety are thus aimed at ; but we spit at and defy the foul enemy. 
Semper Leo percutiatur /" 

This was communicated apart to his confídential foUower, Conrade 
Mont-Fitchet The Grand Master then raised his voice and addressed 
the assembly. 

'* Beverend and valiant men, Knights, Preceptors, and Companions 
of this Holy Order, my brethren and my children l — you. aiac^, ^'á^X.- 
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bom and pious Esqtdres, who aspire to wear thia lioly Croas ! — and 
you alsó, Chriatian brethren, of every degree 1 Be it known to yon, 
that it is not defect of power in ns which hath occasioned the assem- 
bling of this congregation ; for, however unworthy in onr peraon, yet 
to na is committed, with this baton, full power to jndge and to try 
all that regards the weal of this out Holy Order. Holy Saint 
Bernard, in the rale of out knightly and reügious profeasion, hath 
taidy in the fífty-ninth capital^f that he would not that brethien be 
called together in council, savé at the will and command of the 
Master ; leaving it free to us, as to those more worthy fatheTS who 
have preceded us in this our office, to judge, as well of tbe occasion 
as of the time and place in which a chapter of the whole Order, or 
of any part thereof, may be convoked. Alsó, in all sach chapten, 
it is our duty to hear the advice of our brethren, and to proceed 
according to our own pleasure. But when the raging wolf hath 
made an inroad upon the flock, and carried off one member tbeieo^ 
it is the duty of the kind shepherd to call his comrades together, that 
with bows and slings they may quell the invader, according to onr 
well-known rule, that the lion is ever to be beaten down« We have 
therefore summoned to our presence a Jewish woman, by name 
Rebecca, daughter of Isaac of York — a woman infamous for sortíleges 
and for witcheriea ; whereby ahe hath maddened the blood, and be- 
aotted the brain, not of a churl, but of a Knight — not of a secnlar 
Knight, but of one devoted to the service of the Holy Temple — not 
of a Knight Companion, but of a Preceptor of onr Order, firat in 
honour as in place. Our brother, Brian de Boift-Quilbert, is well 
known to ourselves, and to all degrees who now hear me, as a trae 
and zealous Champion of the Cross, by whose arm many deeda of 
yalour have been wrought in the Holy Land, and the holy places 
purifíed from pollution by the blood of those infidels who defiled 
them. Neither have our brother's sagacity and prudence been len 
in repute among his bretbren than his yalour and discipline ; in so 
much that knights, both in eastem and western lands, have named 
De Bois-Guilbert as one who may well be put in nomination as aa^ 
cessor to thia baton, when it ahall please Heaven to release ua from 
the toil of bearing it. If we were told that such a man, so honouied, 
and so honourable, suddenly casting away regard for his character,hi8 
Yows, his brethren, and his prospects, had associated to bimself a 
Jewish damsel, wandered in this lewd company through solitarj 
places, defended her person in preference to his own, and, finally, 
was so utterly blinded and besotted by his foUy as to bring her evén 

t Tbe reader Is again referrod to the Rules of the Poor Militoiy Brothexliood of tbt 
Temple, which occur in the wotVui ol ftV "BenttiÖL.— Vu 1. 
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to one of our own Preceptoríes, what should we say but that the noble 
knight was possessed by somé evil demon^ or influenced by somé 
-wicked spell? If we could suppose it otherwise, think not ránk, 
valour, high repute, or any earthly consideration, should prevent ua 
from yisiting bim vrith. punisbineiity that the evil thing might be 
removedy evén according to the tezt, Auferte malvm ex vobis, For 
various and heinous are the acts of transgression against the rale of 
onr blesaed Order in this lamentable history. Ist — He hath walked 
aocording to his proper will, contrary to capital 33, Quod nullusjvata 
propriam vohmtaUm incedat 2nd — He hath held communication 
with an excommonicated person, capital 67, Ut Jratres non partid' 
peni eum excoTnmunicatü, and therefore hath a portion in Anathema 
Marcmaiha, 3rd — He hath conversed with strange women, contrary 
to the capital, Ut fratrés non conversanttur cum extraneis muHeribvA 
4th — He hath not avoided, nay, he hath, it is to be feared, solicited, 
the kiss of woman ; by which, saith the last rule of our renowned 
Order, Utjugianiw oscula, the soldiers of the Cross are brought intő 
a snare. For which heinous and multiplied guilt, Brian de Bois* 
Quübert should be out off and cast out from our congregation, were 
he the right hand and right eye thereof.'' 

He paused. A low murmur went through the assembly. Somé 
of the younger part, who had been inclined to smile at the statute De 
oecuUs fugiendis, became now grave enough, and anxiously waited 
what the Qrand Master was nezt to propose.'' 

** Such," he said, ** and so great should indeed be the punishment 
of a Knight-Templar, who wilfuUy ofiEénded against the rules of his 
Order in such weighty points. But if, by means of charms and of 
spells, Satan had obtained dominion over the Knight, perchance 
because he cast his eyes too lightly upon a damsel's beauty, we are 
then rather to lament than chastise his backsliding ; and, imposing 
on him only such penance as may purify him from his iniquity, we 
are to tum the fuU edge of our indignation upon the accursed instru- 
ment, which had so well-nigh occasioned his utter falling away. 
Stand forth, therefore, and bear witness, ye who have witnessed thesc 
unhappy doings, that we may judge of the sum and bearing thereof ; 
and judge whether our justice may be satisfied with the punishment 
of this infidel woman, or if we must go on, with a bleeding heart, to 
the further proceedings against our brother." 

Several witnesses were called upon to prove the risks to which 
Bois-Quilbert exposed himself in endeavouring to savé Eebecca firom 
the blazing castle, and his neglect of his personal defence in attend- 
ing to her safety. The men gave these details with the exaggera- 
tions common to yulgar minds which ba've \>e^iv ^tcoi^^ ^iss^^Wri 
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any remarkable event, and their natnral dispositioii to the manrelloos 
was greatly increased by the satisfaction which their evidehce seemed 
to afford to the eminent person for whose information it had been 
delivered. Thus the dangeis which Bois-Gnilbert surmoimted, in 
themselves snfficiently great, became portentous in their narrative. 
The devotion of the Knight to Bebecca's defence was exaggerated 
beyond the bonnds, not only of discretion, but evén of the most firantic 
excess of chivalroTis zeal ; and his deference to what she said, evén 
althongh her language was often severe and upbraiding, was painted 
as carried to an excess which, in a man of his hanghty temper, 
seemed almost pretematuraL 

The Preceptor of Templestowe was then called on to describe the 
manner in which Bois-Guilbert and the Jewess arrived at the Pre- 
ceptory. The evidence of Malvoisin was skilfoUy goarded. But 
while he apparently stadied to spare the feelings of Bois-Quilbert, he 
threw in, from time to time, such hints as seemed to infer that he 
laboured under somé temporary alienation of mind, so deeply did he 
appear to be enamoured of the damsel whom he brought along with 
him. With sighs of penitence, the Preceptor avowed his own con- 
trition for having admitted Bebecca and her lover within the walls of 
the Preceptory — " But my defence,** he concluded, ** has been made 
in my confession to our most reverend father the Grand Master ; he 
knows my motives were not evil, though my conduct may have been 
irregular. JoyfuUy will I submit to any penance he shall assign 
me/' 

" Thou hast spoken well, Brother Albert," said Beaumanoir ; " thy 
motives were good, since thou didst judge it right to arrest thine 
erring brother in his career of precipitate folly. But thy conduct 
was wrong ; as he that would stop a runaway steed, and seizing by 
the stirrup instead of the bridle, receiveth injury himsel^ instead of 
accomplishing his purpose. Thirteen patemosters are assigned by 
our pious founder for matins, and nine for vespers ; be those services 
doubled by thee. Thrice a-week are Templars permitted the use of 
flesh ; but do thou keep fást for all the seven days. This do for áx 
weeks to come, and thy penance is accomplished.*' 

With a hypocritical look of the deepest submission, the Preceptor 
of Templestowe bowed to the ground before his Superior, and resumed 
his seat. 

" Were it not well, brethren," said the Grand Master, " that we 

examine something intő the former life and conversation of this 

woman, specially that we may discover whether she be one likely to 

use magicái charms and spells, since the truths which we have heard 

may well incline us to sut^^o^^ V^ííX m >ícöa tsceJsjjk^yí <5ourBo ovi 
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emng biother has been acted upon by somé infernal enticement and 
deliisioii V 

Hermán of Gbodalricke was the fourth Preceptor present ; the 
otber three were Conrade, Malvoisin, and Bois-Quilbert himself. 
Hermán was an ancient warrior, whose face was marked with scars 
inflicted by tbe sabre of the Moslemah, and had great ránk and con- 
sideration among bis brethren. He arose and bowed to the Grand 
Master, wbo instantly granted him licence of speecb. ''I would 
crave to know, most Beverend Father, of our valiant brother, Brian 
de Bois-Qnilbert, what he says to these wondrous accusations, and 
with what eye he himself now regards his unhappy intercourse with 
this Jewish maidén V 

'' Brian de Bois-Guilbert/' said the Grand Master, '' thou hearest 
the question which our Brother of Gbodalricke desirest thon shouldst 
answer. I command thee to reply to him." 

Bois-Guilbert tumed his bead towards the Grand Master when 
thus addressed, and remained silent. 

" He is possessed by a dumb devil/' said the Grand Master, " Avoid 
thee, Sathanas ! Speak, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, I conjure thee, by 
this symbol of our Holy Order." 

Bois-Guilbert made an effort to suppress his rising scom and in- 
dignation, the expression of which, he was well aware, would have 
little availed him. " Brian de Bois-Guilbert,*' he answered, " replies 
not, most Beverend Father, to such wild and vague charge^. If his 
hononr be impeached he will defend it with his body, and with that 
Bword which has often fought for Christendom." 

" We forgive thee, Brother Brian," said the Grand Master ; " though 
that thou hast boasted tby warlike achievements before us is a 
glorifying of thine own deeds, and cometh of the Enemy, who 
tempteth us to exalt our own worship. But thou hast our pardon, 
judging thou speakest less of thine own suggestion than from the 
impulse of him whom, by Heaven's leave, we will quell and drive 
forth from our assembly.'* A glancé of disdain flashed from the dark 
fíerce eyes of Bois-Guilbert, but he made no reply, "And now,** 
pursued the Grand Master, " since our Brother of Goodalricke's 
question has been thus imperfectly answered, pursue we our quest, 
brethren, and with our patron's assistance we will search to the bottom 
this mystery of iniquity. Let those who have aught to witness of 
the life and conversation of this Jewish woman stand forth before us." 
There was a bustle in the lower part of the hall, and when the Grand 
Master inquired the reason, it was repHed, there was in the crowd a 
bedridden man, whom the prisoner had restored to the perfect use of 
his limbs by a miraculous balsam. 
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The poor peftsant, a Saxon by birth, was dragged forward to the 
bar, terrifíed at the penal consequences which he might have menned 
by the gnilt of having been cnred of the palsy by a Jewish damaeL 
Perfectly cured he certainly was not, for he Bupported hlmwelf for- 
ward on crutches to give evidence. Moet unwilling waa his testímony, 
and given with many tears ; but he admitted that two years aince, 
when residing at York, he was saddenly afflicted with a soré disease, 
while labonring for Isaac the rich Jew, in his vocation of a joiner ; 
that he had been nnable to stir from his bed until the remedies applied 
by Bebecca's directions, and especially a warming and spicy-smelling 
balsam, had in somé degree restored him to the use of his limbs. 
Moreover, he said, she had given him a pot of that precious ointment, 
and f nmished him with a piece of money withal, to retum to the honse 
of his father, near to Templestowe. " And may it please yonr gradons 
Beverence/' said the man, " I cannot think the damsel meant hann 
by me, thongh she hath the ill hap to be a Jewess ; for evén when I 
used her remedy, I said the Páter and the Creed, and it never 
operated a whit less kindly." 

" Peace, slave/' said the Grand Master, *^ and begone ! It well 
soits bmtes liké thee to be tampering and trinketing with hellish 
cures, and to be giving yonr labour to the sons of mischief. I teli 
thee, the fíend can impose diseases for the very pnrpose of removing 
them, in order to bring intő credit somé diabolical £uhion of eme. 
Hast thou that unguent of which thou speakest V* 

The peasant, fambling in his bosom with a trembling hand, pro- 
duced a small box, bearing somé Hebrew characters on the lid, which 
was, with most of the audience, a sure proof that the deyil had stood 
apothecary. Beaumanoir, after crossing himself, took the box intő 
his hand, and, leamed in most of the Eastem tongnes, reád with ease 
the mottó on the lid — The Lion of the Tribe of Jvdah hath conquend, 
" Strange powers of Sathanas," said he, " which can convert Scrip- 
ture intő blasphemy, mingling poison with onr necessary food ! Is 
there no leech here who can teli us the ingredients of thia mystic 
unguent?" 

Two mediciners, as they called themselves, the one a monk, the 
other a barber, appeared, and avouched they knew nothing of the 
materials, excepting that they savoured of myrrh and camphire, 
which they took to be Orientál herbs. But with the tme profes- 
sional hatred to a successful practltioner of their art, they insinuated 
that, since the medicine was beyond their own knowledge, it must 
necessarily have been compounded from an unlawfol and magicai 
pharmacopeia ; since they themselves, though no conjnrors, fully 
onderotood every branch oi t\i^\£ osl, «k> ías oa it might be exercised 
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with the good faith of a Chiistian. When this medical research was 
ended, the Saxon peasant desired humbly to have back the medicine 
which he had found so salutaiy ; but the Grand Master frowned 
seveiely at the request. " What is thy name, fellow V* aaid he to 
the ciipple. 

'^ Higg, the son of Snell/' answered the peasant 

** Then Higg, son of SneU,** said the Qrand Master, << I teli thee it 
íb better to be bedridden, than to accept the benefit of nnbeUevers' 
medicine that thou mayest arise and walk ; better to despoil infidels 
of their treasure by the strong hand, than to accept of them benevo- 
lent gifts, or do them service for wages. Qo thou, and do as I 
have said." 

*' Alack/' said the peasant, " an it shall not displease your Bever- 
ence, the lesson comes too laté for me, for I am but a maimed man ; 
but I will teli my two brethren, who sérve the rích Babbi Nathan 
Ben Sámuel, that your mastership says it is more lawfcd to rob hím 
than to render him faithful service.'' 

''Out -with the prating villáin !'' said Beaumanoir, who was not 
prepared to refute this practical application of his generál maxim. 

Higg, the son of Snell, withdrew intő the crowd, but, interested in 
the íate of his benefactress, lingered until he should leam her doom, 
evén at the risk of again encounteiing the frown of that severe judge, 
the terror of which withered his very heart withín him. 

At this period of the trial, the Grand Master commanded Bebecca 
to unveil herself. Opening her lips for the fírst time, she replied 
patiently, but with dignity — " That it was not the wont of the 
daughters of her people to uncover their fetces when alone in an 
assembly of strangers.'' The sweet tones of her voice, and the soft- 
ness of her reply, impressed on the audience a sentiment of pity and 
sympathy. But Beaumanoir, in whose mind the suppression of each 
feeling of humanity which could interfere with his imagined duty 
was a virtue of itself, repeated his commands that his victim should 
be unveiled. The guards were about to remove her veil accordingly, 
when she stood up before the Grand Master and said, ** Nay, but for 
the lőve of your own daughters. Alas/' she said, recollecting herself, 
" ye have no daughters I — ^yet for the remembrance of your mothers 
— ^for the lőve of your sisters, and of female decency, let me not be 
thus handled in your presence ; it suits not a maidén to be disrobed 
by such rude grooms. I will obey you," she added, with an expres- 
sion of patient sorrow in her voice, which had almost melted the 
heart of Beaumanoir himself ; *' ye are elders among your people, and 
at your command I will show the features of an ill-fated maidén." 

She withdrew her veil, and looked on them with a countenance in 
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which bashfulness contended with d^^nity. Her ezceeding beauty 
ezcited a murmur of sarprÍBe, and the yoimger kniglits told each 
other with their eyes, in silent correspondence, that Brian's best 
apology was in the power of her leal charms, lather than of her 
imaginary witchcraft. Bat Higg, the son of Snell, felt most deeply 
the effect produced by the sight of tiie countenance of his beneíeu^tresa. 
** Let me go forth," he said to the warders at the door of the hall — 
** let me 'go forth ! To look at her again will kill me, for I have had 
a share in murdering her." 

'' Peace, poor man," said Bebecca, when she heard his exclamation ; 
** thou hast done me no haim by speaking the tmth — ^thon canst not 
aid me by thy complaints or lamentations. Peace, I pray thee — go 
home and savé thysell" 

Higg was about to be throst ont by the compassion of the waiden, 
who were apprehensive lest his clamoroos giief shonld draw npon 
them reprehension, and upon himself punishment. Bat he promised 
to be silent, and was permitted to remain. The two men-at-amu, 
with whom Albert Malyoisin had not fáiled to commnnicate upon the 
import of their testimony, were now called forward. Thongh both 
were hardened and inflezible villains, the sight of the captive maidén, 
as well as her excelling beauty, at first appeared to stagger them ; hnt 
an expressive glancé from thé Preceptor of Templestowe restoied 
them to their dogged composore ; and they delivered, with a predsion 
which would have seemed suspicions to more impartial judges, ái- 
comstances either altogether üctitious or trivial, and natoial in 
themselves, but rendered pregnant with sospicion by the exaggerated 
manner in which they were told, and the sinister commentary which 
the witnesses added to the facts. The circomstances of their evidence 
would have been, in modem days, divided intő two classes — ^thosc 
which were immaterial, and those which were actually and physically 
impossible. But both were, in those ignorant and superstitions 
times, easily credited as proofs of guilt. The fírst class set forth, that 
Kebecca was heard to mutter to herself in an unknown tongae — ^that 
tlie songs sbe sung by fits were of a strangely sweet sound, which 
niade the ears of the hearer tingle and his heart throb— that she 
spoke at times to herself, and seemed to look upward for a reply— 
that her garments were of a strange and mystic form, unlike those 
of women of good repute — that she had rings impressed with 
cabalistical devices, and that strange characters were broidered on 
Irt veiL 

AU these circumstances, so natural and so trivial, were gravely 
listened to as proofs, or, at least, as affording strong suspicions that 
Rebecca had unlawful coireapoiideiicft with mystical powers. 
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But there was less equivocal testimony, whicli the credulity of 
the assembly, or of tlie greater part, greedily swallowed, however 
incredible. One of the soldiers had seen her work a cure npon a 
woimded man, bronght with them to the castle of Torqnilstone. She 
did, he said, make certain signs upon the wound, and repeated certain 
mysterious words, which he blessed Gk>d he understood not ; when 
the iion head of a square crossbqw bolt disengaged itself from the 
wound, the bleeding was stanched, the wound was closed, and the 
dying man was, within the quarter of an honr, walking upon the 
lamparts, and assisting the witness in managing a mangonel, or 
machine for hnrling stones. This legend was probably founded npon 
the ÜEUst that Rebecca had attended on the wounded lYanhoe when 
in the castle of Torqnilstone. But it was the more difficult to dis- 
pute the accuracy of the witness, as in order to produce reál evidence 
in support of his verbal testimony, he drew from his pouch the very 
bolt-head, which, according to his story, had been miraculously 
extracted from the wound ; and as the irón weighed a full ounce, it 
completely confírmed the tale, however miraculous. 

His comrade had been a witness from a neighbouring battlement 
of the scene betwixt Rebecca and Bois-Guilbert, when she was upon 
the point of precipitating herself from the top of the tower. Not to 
be behind his companion, this fellow stated that he had seen Eebecca 
perch herself upon the parapet of the turret, and there take the form 
of a milk-white swan, under which appearance she ílitted three times 
round the castle of Torqnilstone ; then again settle on the turret, and 
once more assume the female form. 

Less than one half of this wei^ty evidence would have been suffi- 
cient to convict any old woman, poor and ugly, evén though she had 
not been a Jewess. United with that fatál drcumstance, the body of 
proof was too weighty for Rebecca's youth, though combined with 
the most exquisite beauty. 

The Grand Master had collected the suffrages, and now in a solemn 
tone demanded of Rebecca what she had to say against the sentence 
of condemnation which he was about to pronounce. 

" To invoke your pity," said the lovely Jewess, with a voice tremii- 
lous with emotion, " would, I am aware, be as useless as I should 
hold it mean. To state that to relieve the sick and wounded of 
another religion cannot be displeasing to the acknowledged Founder 
of both OUT faiths, were alsó unavailing ; to plead that many things 
which these men (whom may Heaven pardon ! ) have spoken against 
me are impossible, would avail me but little, since you believe in their 
possibility ; and still less would it advantage me to ezplain that the 
peculiarities of my dress, language, and mannera axe th.\^^ ol \sx^ 
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people — I had well-nigli said of mj country, but alas ! we bave no 
country. Nor will I evén vindicate mTself at the expenae of mj 
oppressor, who stands there listening to the fictions and BnrmiaeB which 
seem to convert the tyrant intő the victim. Gk>d be judge between 
hJm and me ! bnt lather would I submit to ten such deatbB u yonr 
pleasure may denounce against me, than listen to the snit which that 
man of Belial has urged upon me — Mendless, defenceLee^ and hii 
prísoner. But he is of your own ÍEdth, and his lightest ^fflwwmA 
would weigh down the most solemn piotestationa of the di aUi w wd 
Jewess. I will not therefore retum to himself the chazge bron^ 
against me— ^but to himself — ^yes, Brian de Boia-Goilbert, to thyMif 
I appeal, whether these accusations are not falsé ? as monstnnu and 
calumnious as they are deadly 1" 

There was a pause ; all eyes tumed to Biian de Böia-QuilberL He 
was silent. 

" Speak/' she said, " if thou art a man-^if thon art a Ohristíin, 
speak ! I conjure thee, by the habit which thou doat wear, bj Üm 
name thou dóst inherit — by the knighthood thou doat vannt — ^fajr fbe 
honour of thy mother — ^by the tömb and the bonea of thy fifttíűr— I 
conjure thee to say are these things true 1" 

" Answer her, brother," said the Grand Master, '' if the Enaiiij 
with whom thou dóst wrestle will give thee power." 

In £act, Bois-Guilbert seemed agitated by contending raiwiflinPi 
Tvhich almost convulsed his features, and it was with a conaiaiiMd 
voice that at last he replied, looking to Bebecca — ''The bgeóUÍ— * 
thescroll!" 

'* Ay/' said Beaumanoir, ** this is indeed testimony ! The Tiotimof 
her witcheries can only name the fatál scroll, the spell inacribed on 
which is, doubtless, the cause of his sUence." 

But Rebecca put another interpretation on the worda exfeoarted aa 
it were from Bois-Quilbert, and glancing her eye upon the alip of 
parchment which she continued to hold in her hand, ahe zead wiittea 
thereupon in the Arabian character, Demcmd a öhampioni Tbe 
murmuring commentary which ran through the assembly at tiba 
strange reply of Bois-Guilbert gave Rebecca leisure to ezamine and 
instantly to destroy the scroll unobserved. When the whiaper had 
ceased, the Grand Master spoke. 

" Rebecca, thou canst deríve no benefít from the evidence of thia 
unhappy knight, for whom, as we well perceivé, the Enemy ia yet too 
powerfuL Hast thou aught else to say V* 

" There is yet one chance of life left to me,** said Rebecca, ** erén 
by your own fíerce laws. Life has been miserable — ^miaeiable, at 
least, ofl&te — but I w'ű\ nol ca&\. q^^q^'^ the ^t of God, while fle 
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affords me the means of defending it. I denj this charge — I main- 
tain my innocence, and I declare tlie íalseliood of this accusation — 
I challenge the privilege of tiial by combat, and will appear by my 
champion." 

" And who, Rebecca,'' replied the Grand Master, " will lay lance in 
rest for a sorceress ? who will be the champion of a Jewess 1 " 

** Qod will laise me up a champion/' said Rebecca — " it cannot be 
that in meny England — the hospitable, the generous, the free, where 
80 many are ready to peril their lives for hionour, there will not be 
found one to fíght for justice. But it is enough that I challenge the 
tríal by combat — ^there lies my gage.'' 

She took her embroidered glove from her hand, and flong it down 
before the Grand Master with an air of mingled simplicity and dignity, 
whieh exdted nniyersal sorprise and admiration. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

There I throw my gage, 

To prove it ou thee to the extremest point 
Of martial daring. 

Richárd IT. 

Eyen Lucas Beanmanoir himself was affected by the mién and 
appearance of Eebecca. He was not originally a cruel,, or evén a 
Bevere man ; but with passions by nature cold, and with a high, 
thongh mistaken sense of dnty, his heart had been gradually hardened 
by the ascetic life which he pursned, the sapreme power which he 
enjoyedy and the snpposed necessity of subduing infídelity and 
exadicating heresy, which he conceived pecnliarly incumbent on hím. 
His featnres relaxed in their usual severity as he gazed upon the 
beantiful creatuie before him, alone, nnfriended, and defending her- 
self with so much spirit and courage. He crossed himself twice, as 
doubting whence arose the unwonted soffcening of a heart, which on 
such occasions nsed to resemble in hardness the steel of his sword. 
At length he spoke. 

"Damsel," he said, "if the pity I feel for thee arise from any 
practice thine evil árts have made on me, great is thy guilt But I 
father judge it the kinder feelings of nature, which grieves that so 
goodly a form should be a vessél of perdition. Hepent, my daughter 
— confess thy witchcrafts — turn thee from thine evil fedth — embrace 
this holy emblem, and all shall yet be well with thee here and here- 
after. In somé sisterhood of the strictest order shalt thou have time 
for prayer and fítting penance, and that repentance not to be repented 
ol This do and live — ^what has the law of Moses done for thee that 
thou shouldst die for it V* 
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" It was the law of my fáthers," aaid Rebecca ; " it was deliyered ín 
thtuiders and in storms npou the motintain of Sinai, in clond and iu 
fire. This, if ye are Christians^ ye believe — ^it is, you say, recalled ; 
but 80 my teachers have not taiight me." 

** Let OUT chaplain/' said Beaumanoir, '' stand forth and teli tluB 
obstinate infidel ^ 

" Forgive the interruption/' said Rebecca, meekly ; "I am i 
maidén, unskilled to dispnte for my religion, but I can die for it, ifit 
be Gbd's wilL Let me piay yonr answer to my demand of a champion/ 

" Give me her glove,** said Beaumanoir. " This is indeed," he 
continued, as he looked at the flimsy texture and slender fingén, ''a 
slight and frail gage for a pnrpose so deadly. Seest thou, Bebecca, 
as this thin and light glove of thine is to one of onr heavy steel 
gauntlets, so is thy canse to that of the Temple, for it is onr Oider 
which thou hast defied." 

" Cast my innocence intő the scale,'* answered Rebecca, " and the 
glove of silk shall outweigh the glove of irón." 

" Then thou dóst persist in thy refasal to confess thy gnilt, and ín 
that bold challenge which thou hast made 1" 

" I do persist, noble sír," answered Rebecca. 

'* So be it then, in the name of Heaven," said the Grand Master ; 
" and may God show the right !" 

" Ámen," replied the Preceptors around hím, and the word was 
deeply echoed by the whole assembly. 

" Brethren," said Beaumanoir, " you are aware that we might well 
have refused to this woms^n the beneíit of the tríal by combat— bat 
though a Jewess and an unbeliever, she is alsó a stranger and 
defenceless, and God forbíd that she should ask the benefít of onr 
mild laws, and that it should be refused to her. Moreover, we are 
kníghts and soldiers as well as men of relígíon, and shame it were to 
US, upon any pretence, to refuse proffered combat. Thus, therefore, 
stands the case. Rebecca, the daughter of Isaac of York, is, by many 
frequent and suspícious círcumstances, defamed of sorcery practísed 
on the person of a noble kníght of our holy Order, and hath cbal- 
lenged the combat in proof of her innocence. To whom, reverend 
brethren, is it your opíníon that we should deliver the gage of 
battle, namíng hím, at the same time, to be our champion on the 
field V 

" To Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whom it chiefly concems," said the 
Preceptor of Goodalricke, " and who, moreover, best knows how the 
truth stands in this matter." 

" But if," said the Grand Master, " our brother Brian be under the 
iűiluence of a charm ox a s^^W — ^^^ «^^».\l \svvt. for the sake of pre- 
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caation, for to the arm of nőne of our holy Order would we more 
willingly coníide this or a more weighty cause/' 

" Reyerend father," answered the Preceptor of Goodalricke, " no 
spell can affect the champion who comes forward to fight for the 
jndgment of Qoá." 

** Thou sayeat right, brother/' eaid the Grand Master. " Albert 
Malyoisin, give this gage of battle to Brian de Bois-Guilbert. It is 
our charge to thee, brother/' he continued, addressing himself to 
Bois-Guilbert, " that thou do thy battle manfully, nothing doubting 
that the good cause shall triumph. And do thou, Rebecca, attend, 
that we assign thee the third day from the present to find a 
champion." 

** That is but brief space,** answered Rebecca, "for a stranger, who 
is alsó of another faith, to fínd one who will do battle, wagenng lii'e 
and honour for her cause, against a knight who is called an approved 
soldier.** 

" We may not extend it," answered the Grand Master ; " the field 
must be foughten in our own presence, and divers weighty causes 
call US on the fourth day from hence." 

" Gk)d's will be done !" said Rebecca ; " I put my trust in Him, to 
whom an instant is as effectual to savé as a whole age." 

'* Thou hast spoken well, damsel," said the Grand Master ; " but 
well know we who can array himself liké an angel of light It 
remains but to name a fitting place of combat, and, if it so hap, alsó 
of execution. Where is the Preceptor of this house ?" 

Albert Malvoisin, still holding Kebecca's glove in his hand, was 
speaking to Bois-Guilbert very eamestly, but in a low voice. 

" How !" said the Grand Master, " will he not receive the gage ?" 

" He will — he doth, most Reverend Father," said Malvoisin, slip- 
ping the glove under his own mantle. " And for the place of combat, 
I hold the fittest to be the lists of Saint George belonging to this 
Preceptory, and used by us for military exercise." 

** It is well,'' said the Grand Master. " Rebecca, in those lists 
shalt thou produce thy champion ; and if thou failest to do so, or if 
thy champion shall be discomfited by the judgment of God, thou 
shalt then die the death of a sorceress, according to doom. Let this 
our judgment be recorded, and the record reád aloud, that no one may 
pretend ignorance." 

One of the chaplains, who acted as clerks to the chapter, imme- 
diately engrossed the order in a huge volume, which contained the 
proceedings of the Templar Enights when solemnly assembled on 
such occasions ; and when he had finished writing, the other reád 
aloud the sentence of the Grand Master, which , ^\íq,\í tsAS\&\aiu^<^ 
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írom the Norman-Frencli in whicb it was couched, wus ezpreased as 
follows : — 

" Rebecca, a Jewess, daughter of Isaac of York, being attainted of 
sorcery, seduction, and other damnable practices, practised on a 
Knight of the most Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, doth denj 
the same ; and Baith, that the testimony deliveied against her this 
day is Mse, wicked, and didoyal ; and that by lawfal €8sovne\ of her 
body as being nnable to combat in her own behal^ she doth offér, bj 
a champion instead thereof, to avouch her case, he performing his 
loyal d&oovr in all knighüy sort, with such arms as to gage of battle 
do folly appertain, and that at her peril and cost. And therewith she 
proffered her gage. And the gage having been delivered to the noble 
Lord and Knight, Brian de Bois-Goilbert, of the Holy Order of the 
Temple of Zion, he was appointed to do this battle, in behalf of his 
Order and himself, as injured and impaired by the jiracticeB of the 
appellant. Wherefore the most reverend Father and poissant Loid, 
Lucas, Marquis of Beaumanoir, did allow of the said challenge, and of 
the said essoine of the appellant's body, and assigned the third day for 
the said combat, the place being the enclosore caUed the lists of Saint 
George, near to the Preceptory of Templestowe. And the Grand 
Master appoints the appellant to appear there by her champion, on 
pain of doom, as a person convicted of sorcery or seduction ; and alao 
the defendant so to appear, nnder the penalty of being held and 
adjndged recreant in case of default ; and the noble Lord and most 
reverend Father aforeeaid appointed the battle to be done in his own 
presence, and according to all that is commendable and profitable in 
such a case. And may God aid the just canse l" 

*' Ámen !'' said the Grand Master ; and the word was echoed by 
all aronnd. Rebecca spoke not, but she looked np to heaven, and 
folding her arms, remained for a minute withont change of attitűdé. 
She then modestly reminded the Grand Master that she onght to be 
permitted somé opportunity of free commnnication with her friendfl, 
for the pnrpose of making her condition known to them, and procur- 
ing, if possible, somé champion to fíght in her behalf. 

'< It is just and lawful,'' said the Grand Master ; ** choose what 
messenger thou shalt trust, and he shall have free commnnication 
with thee in thy prison-chamber." 

" Is there," said Rebecca, " any one here, who, either for lőve of 
a good cause, or for ample hire, will do the errand of a distiessed 
being r 

AU were silent ; for nőne thought it safe, in the presence of the 

t Eisoine signifles exciue, and here relates to the appellant's prívUege of appetriof by 
ber champion, in excxiBe ot Viet wn \>«noix otl «Acouiit of her sex. 
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Grand Master, to avow any interest in tlie calumniated prisoner, lest 
he shonld be sospected of leaning towards Judaism. Not evén the 
prospect of reward, far less any feelings of compassion alone, could 
Burmount tMs apprehension. 

Rebecca stood for a few moments in indescríbable anxiety, and 
tlien exclaimed, ^ Is it really thus 1 And, in English land, am I to 
be deprived of the poor chance of safety which remains to nie, for 
want of an act of charity which would not be refased to the worst 
eríminal?" 

Higg, the 8on of Snell, at length replied, '' I am but a maimed 
man, but that I can at all stir or move was owing to her charitable 
assistance. I will do thine errand,'' he added, addressing Rebecca, 
" as well as a crippled object can, and happy were my limbs fleet 
enongh to repair the mischief done by my tongue. Alas ! when I 
boasted of thy charity, I little thought I was leading thee intő 
danger !" 

** Qoá,** said Rebecca, " is the disposer of aU. He can tum back the 
captivity of Judah, evén by the weakest instrament. To execute his 
message the snail is as snre a messenger as the falcon. Seek out 
Isaac of York — ^here is that will pay for horse and man — ^let him have 
this scroll. I know not if it be of Heaven the spirit which inspires 
me, but most truly do I judge that I am not to die this death, and 
that a champion will be raised up for me. Farewell ! Life and 
death are in thy haste." 

The peasant took the scroll, which contained only a few lines in 
Hebrew. Many of the crowd would have dissuaded him írom touch- 
ing a document so suspicious ; but Higg was resolute in the service 
of his benefactress. She had saved his body, he said, and he was 
confident she did not mean to peril his sóul. 

" I will get me," he said, " my neighbour Buthan's good capul,t 
and I will be at York within as brief space as man and beast may/' 

But as it fortuned, he had no occasion to go so far, for within a 
quarter of a mile from the gate of the Preceptory he met with two 
riders, whom, by their dress and their huge yellow caps, he knew to 
be Jews ; and, on approaching more nearly, discovered that one of 
them was his ancient cmployer, Isaac of York. The other was the 
Rabbi Ben Sámuel ; and both had approached as near to the Precep- 
tory as they dared, on hearing that the Grand Master had summoned 
a chapter for the trial of a sorceress. 

" Brother Ben Sámuel,'* said Isaac, " my sóul is disquieted, and I 
wot not why. This charge of necromancy is right often used for 
cloaking evil practices on ottr people.** 

t Capvlf i.e,, horse; in a more limited eense) ^rork-Kon^ 
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*^ Be of good comfort, brother/' said the physician ; " thou canst 
deal with the Nazarenes as one possessing the mammon of xmiight- 
eousnesS; and canst therefore purchase immunity at their hands— it 
mles the savage minds of those nngodlj men, evén as the signet o( 
the mighty Solomon was said to command the evil genü. But what 
poor wretch comes hither upon his crutches, desiring, as I think, 
6ome speech of me ? Friend/' continued the physician, addresaíng 
Higg, the son of Snell, " I refiise thee not the aid of mine art, but I 
relieve not with one asper those who beg for alms upon the highway. 
Ont upon thee ! Hast thou the palsy in thy legs 1 then let thy hands 
work for thy livelihood ; for, albeit thou beest unfit for a speedy post, 
or for a careful shepherd, or for the warfare, or for the service of a 
hasty master, yet there be occupations. How now, brotherT said 
he, interrupting his harangue to look towards Isaac, who had but 
glanced at the scroU which Higg offered, when, uttering a deep 
groan, he feli from his mule liké a dying man, and lay for a minute 
insensible. 

The Eabbi now dismounted in great alarm, and hastily applied the 
remedies which his art suggested for the recovery of his companion. 
He had evén taken from his pocket a cupping apparátus, and was 
about to proceed to phlebotomy, wiien the object of his anxLous 
Bolicitude suddenly revived ; but it was to dash his cap from his head, 
and to throw dúst on his grey hairs. The physician was at first 
inclined to ascribe this sudden and violent emotion to the effects of 
insanity ; and, adhering to his originál purpose, began once again to 
handlé his implements. But Isaac soon convinced him of his error. 

" Chüd of my sorrow," he said, " well shouldst thou be called 
Benőni, instead of Rebecca ! Why should thy death bring down my 
grey hairs to the grave, till, in the bittemess of my heart, I cune 
God and die !" 

'* Brother,'' said the Eabbi, in great surprise, " art thou a father in 
Israel, and dóst thou utter words liké unto these 1 I trust that the 
child of thy house yet liveth V* 

" She liveth,'* auswered Isaac ; " but it is as Dániel, who was called 
Belteshazzar, evén when within the den of the lions. She is captive 
unto those men of Belial, and they will wreak their cruelty upon her, 
sparing neither for her youth nor her comely favour. Oh ! she was 
as a crown of green palms to my grey locks ; and she must vdther in 
a night, liké the gourd of Jonah ! Child of my lőve ! — child of my 
old age !— oh, Rebecca, daughter of Eachel ! the darkness of the 
shadow of death hath encompassed thee." 

" Yet reád the scroU," said the Rabbi ; " peradventure it may be that 
we may yet find out a way oi ÖLsS^N^asi^^" 
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** Do thou reád, brother," answered Isaac, " for mine eyes are as a 
fountain of water." 

The physician reád, but in their native language, the following 
words : — 

" To Isaac, the son of Adonikam, whom the Gentiles call Isaac of 
York, peace and the blessing of the promise be multiplied iinto thee ! 
M7 father, I am as one doomed to die for that which my sóul 
knoweth not — evén for the crime of witchcraft. My father, if a 
strong man can be found to do battle for my cause with sword and 
spear, aceording to the cnstom of the Nazarenes, and that within the 
lista of Templestowe, on the third day from this time, peradventure 
onr fathers* Qoá will give him stren^h to defend the innocent, and 
her who hath nőne to help her. But if this may not be, let the 
virgins of our people moum for me as for one cast off, and for the 
hart that is stricken by the hunter, and for the flower which is cut 
down by the scythe of the mower. Wherefore, look now what thou 
doest, and whether there be any rescue. One Nazarene warrior 
might indeed bear arms in my behalf, evén Wilfred, son of Cedric, 
whom the Qentiles call Ivanhoe. But he may not yet endure the 
weight of his armour. Nevertheless, send the tidings unto him, my 
&ther ; for he hath íávour among the strong men of his people, and 
88 he was our companion in the house of bondage, he may fínd somé 
one to do battle for my sake. And say unto hím, evén unto him, 
eyen unto Wilfired, the son of Cedric, that if Rebecca live, or if 
Rebecca die, she liveth or dieth whoUy free of the guilt she is charged 
withaL And if it be the will of God that thou shalt be deprived of 
thy daughter, do not thou tarry, old man, in this land of bloodshcd 
and craelty ; but betake thyself to Cordova, where thy brother liveth 
in safety, under the shadow of the throne, evén of the throne of 
Boabdil the Saracen ; for less cruel are the cruelties of the Moors unto 
the race of Jacob, than the cruelties of the Nazarenes of England/' 

Isaac listened with tolerable composure while Ben Sámuel reád the 
letter, and then again resumed the gestures and exclamations of 
Orientál sorxow, tearing his garments, besprinkling his head with 
dúst, and ejaculating, " My daughter ! my daughter ! flesh of my 
flesh, and boné of my boné !'' 

"Yet," said the Kabbi, "take courage, for this grief availeth 
nothing. Gird up thy loins, and seek out this Wilfred, the son of 
Cedric. It may be he will help thee with counsel or with strength ; 
for the youth hath favour in the eyes of Bichard, called of the Nazar- 
enes Coeur-de-Lion, and the tidings that he hath retumed are con- 
atant in the land. It may be that he may obtain his letter, and his 

signet, commanding these men of blood, w\io \«^^ \]tk&Vt T\a.\£L& \^q-vs\. 
z 
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the Temple to the dishonoar tbereof, tbat they pioceed not in theii 
pnrposed wickedness." 

** I will Beek him out,'' said Isaac, " íbr he is a good jonth, and 
hath compasaion for the exile of Jacob. But he cannot bear his 
annonr, and what other Christian shall do batüe for the opjaesBed 
of Zion ]" 

** Nay, but,^ said the Babbi, *' thou speakest as one that knowetfa 
not the Qentiles. With gold shalt thou buy tiieir valonr, evén as 
with gold thou buyest thine own safety. Be of good courage, aad 
do thou set forward to find out this Wilfred of lyanhoe. I will ak) 
up and be doing, for great sin it were to leave thee in thj calamitf. 
I will hie me to the city of York, where many warriois and strong 
men are assembled, and doubt not I will fínd among them aome one 
who will do battle for thy daughter ; for gold is their god, and for 
riches will they pawn their lives as w^ll as their lands. Thoa wüt 
fulfil, my brother, such promise as I may make unto them in Úlj 
namel" 

^Assuredly, brother,'' said Isaac, ''and Heaven be praised tbat 
raised me up a comfoiter in my misery. Howbeit, grant them not 
their fnll demand at once, for thou shalt find it the quality of this 
accursed people that they will ask pounds, and peradventure accept 
of ounces. Nevertheless, be it as thou willest, for I am distracted in 
this thingy and what would my gold ayail me if the child of my lőve 
should perísh ?" 

'' Farewell,'' said the physician, " and may it be to thee as thy 
heart desireth." 

They embraced accordingly, and departed on their several roads. 
The crippled peasant remained for somé time looking after them. 

" These dog-Jews !" said he ; '' to take no more notice of a fiee 
guild-brother, than if I were a bond slave or a Türk, or a drcomcised 
Hebrew liké themselves ! They might have flung me a mancoB or 
two, however. I was not obliged to bring their unhallowed sciawls, 
and run the risk of being bewitched, as more folks than one told me. 
And what care I for the bit of gold that the wench gave me, if I am 
to come to harm from the priest next Easter at confession, and be 
obliged to give him twice as much to make it up with him, and be 
called the Jew's flying post all my life, as it may hap, intő the 
bargain ? I think I was bewitched in earnest when I was beside tbe 
girl ! But it was always so with Jew or Cfóntile, whosoever came 
near her — nőne could stay when she had an errand to go — and still, 
whenever I think of her, I would give shop and tools to saye herliíe." 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

O maid, nnrelenting and cold as thon art, 
My bosom is proud as thine own. 

Seward. 

'BS in the twílight ot the day when her txial, if it coold be called 
ly had taken place, that a low knock was heard at the door of 
Bcca's priflon-cbamber. It disturbed not the inmate, who was 
L engaged in the evening prayer recommended bj her religion, 
which condnded with a hymn we have ventored thus to txanslate 
English. 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Oat of the land of bondage came, 
Her &ther'8 Ood before her moved, 

An swM gnide, in smöke and flame. 
By day, along the astonished lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Aralda's cmnsoned sands 
Retamed the fiery column's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answered keen, 
And Zion's danghters ponred Iheir lays, 

With príest's and warríor'fl voice between. 
Ko portents now our foes amazé, 

Foiaaksaa. Israel wanders lőne ; 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast léffe thém to their own. 

But, present still, thongh now nnseen ; 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thbb a cloudy sereen 

To temper tiie deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah's palh 

In shade and stonn the ír«quent ni^t^ 
Be Thou loagsuS&mg, slow to wrath, 

A buming and a «hiniiig light 1 

Our harps we left by Babel's streamsj 

The tyiant's jest, the Gtentile's scom ; 
Ko censer ronnd our altar beams, 

And rnnte our timbrel, trump, and bonL 
But Thou hast eaid the blood of goat, 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, an homble thonght, 

Are mine acoepted sacrifice. 
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When the soands of Bebecca's devotional hymn Iiad died away in 
BÍlence, the low knock at the door was again renewed. ** Enter/' sbe 
8aid^ *^ if thou art a íriend ; and if a foe, I have not the means of 
refosíng thy entrance.'' 

''I am,'' said Brian de Bois-Guilbert, entering the apartment, 
*' Mend or foe, Rebecca, as the event of this interview shall make me." 

Alanned at the sight of this man, whose licentious passión she 
considered as the root of her misfórtunes, Bebecca drew backward 
with a cautiouB and alanned, yet not a timoroos demeanoar, intő the 
farthest comer of the apartment, as if determined to retreat as far as 
she could, bnt to stand her ground when retreat became no longer 
possible. She drew herself intő an attitűdé not of defíance, bnt of 
resolution, as one that would avoid provoking assault, yet was 
resolute to repeal it, being offered, to the utmost of her power. 

" You have no reason to fear me, Bebecca,'' said the Templar, ** or 
if I must so qualify my speech, you have at least now no reason to 
fear me." 

'' I fear you not. Sir Knight," replied Bebecca, although her short- 
drawn breath eeemed to belie the heroism of her accents ; " my trust 
is strong, and I fear thee not" 

"You have no cause," answered Bois-Guilbert gravely ; *'my 
former frantic attempts you have not now to dread. Within your 
call are guards over whom I have no authority. They are designed 
to conduct you to death, Rebecca, yet would not suffer you tőbe 
insulted by any one, evén by me, were my frenzy — for frenzy it is— 
to ürge me so far." 

** May Heaven be praised 1" said the Jewess ; " death is the least 
of my apprehensions in this den of eviL" 

" Ay," replied the Templar, " the idea of death is easily received 
by the courageous mind, when the road to it is sudden and open. A 
thrust with a lance, a stroke with a sword, were to me little. To you, 
a spring from a dizzy battlement, a stroke with a sharp poniard, has 
no terrors, compared with what either thinks disgrace. Mark me— 
I say this — ^perhaps mine own sentiménts of honour are not less 
fantastic, Eebecca, than thine are ; but we know alike how to die 
for them." 

'' Unhappy man," said the Jewess ; " and art thou condemned to 
ezpose thy life for principles of which thy sober judgment does not 
acknowledge the solidity ? Surely this is a parting with your treasnre 
for that which is not bread — ^but deem not so of me. Thy resolution 
may fluctuate on the wild and changeful billows of humán opinion, 
but mine is anchored on the Bock of Ages." 

"Silence, maidén/' anANvex^di^^ T«igc^\»x \ " auoh discoune now 
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avails but little. Thon art condemned to die not a sudden and easy 
deathy such as miseiy cliooses and despair welcomes, but a bIow, 
wretched, protracted course of tortnre, suited to wbat the diabolical 
bigotiy of these men calls thy crime." 

" And to wLom — if auch my fate — to whom do I owe this 1" said 
Bebecca ; '' surely only to him, wbo, for a most selűsh and bmtal cause, 
dragged me hither, and who now^ for somé nnknown pnrpose of his 
own, strives to exaggerate the wretched fate to which he exposed me." 

" Think not/' said the Templar, " that I have so exposed thee ; I 
would have bucklered thee against such danger with my own bosom, 
as fireely as ever I exposed it to the shafts which had otherwise 
reached thy life." 

** Had thy purpose been the hononrable protection of the innocent/' 
said Bebecca, ** I had thanked thee for thy care — ^as it is, thou hast 
claimed merit for it so of ten, that I teli thee life is worth nothing to 
me, preserved at the price which thou wouldst exact for it." 

" Truce with thine upbraidings, Rebecca/' said the Templar ; " I 
have my own cause of grief, and brook not that thy reproaches 
should add to it." 

" What is thy purpose, then, Sir Knight ?" said the Jewess ; " speak 
it briefly. If thou hast aught to do, savé to witness the misery thou 
hast caused, let me know it ; and then, if so it please you, leave me 
to myself — the step between time and etemity is short but terrible, 
and I have few moments to prepare for it." 

" I perceive, Rebecca," said Bois-Guilbert, " that thou dóst continiie 
to burden me with the charge of distresses, which most fáin would I 
have prevented." 

" Sir Knight," said Rebecca, " I would avoid reproaches. But what 
is more certain than that I owe my death to thine unbridled passión V* 

" You err — ^you err," said the Templar, hastily — " if you impute 
what I could neither foresee nor prevent to my purpose or agency. 
Could I guess the unexpected arrival of yon dotard, whom somé 
flashes of frantic valour, and the praises yielded by fools to the 
stupid self-torments of an ascetic, have raised for the present above 
his own meríts, above common sense, above me, and above the 
hundreds of our Order, who think and feel as men, free from such 
silly and fantastic prejudices as are the grounds of his opinions and 
actions?" 

" Yet," said Eebecca, " you sate a judge upon me, innocent, most 
innocent, as you knew me to be — you concurred in my condemna- 
tion, and, if I aright understood, are yourself to appear in arms to 
assert my guilt and assure my punishment." 

"Thy patience, maidén," replied the Templwc. **"^^TW!fe>KSNSs^^ 
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80 well as thine own tribes how to subnit k> tlie time, and b» to trim 
their bark as to make adyantage evén of an advetse wind.'* 

** Lamented be tbe honr,'' aaid Bebecca, '*- ihat has tanglit so^ art 
to the house of Israel ! but adversily beada the bcart as fire bends 
the gtnbbom steel, and thoae wbo are no longer th^ own govemony 
and the denizens of tbeír own fiee independent stat^ ranst ercmch 
before strangers. It ia oor cnise, Sir Knigbt, deaerred, doabtkaB^by 
oor own mÍBdeeda and those of oor fathers ; but you — ^jon wbo boaat 
yonr &eedom as jonr birthiight, how rnnch deeperis jonr diagrace 
when jon atoop to soothe the prejudicea of othefs, and that against 
yonr own conviction 1" 

** Your words are bittér, Bebecca," said Bois-Onilbert, padng tbe 
apartment with impatience, '^bnt I eame not hither te bandj 
reproaehes with yon. Enow that Bois-Goilbert yields not to created 
man, althongh circumstances may for a tíme iikkice bim to altér his 
plán. His will ia the monntain stream, which may indeed be tonied 
for a little apace asdde by the rock, but faila not to íind ita oonise to 
the ocean. That scroll which wamed thee to donand a Champion, 
from whom couldst thou think it came, if not from Boifi-Quilberll in 
whom elae conldfit thon hare excited such interest 1^ 

" A bneí respite from instant death," said Bebecea, ** which wül 
little avail me— was this all thon conldst dofor one an whoeehead 
thou hast heaped sorrow, and whom thou haat brooght near evén to 
the verge of the tömb V* 

" Noy maidén/' said Bois-Guilbert, '* this was not aH that I pnrpoeed 
Had it not been for the accursed interference of yon fanatical dotard, 
and the fool of Qoodalricke, who, being a Templar, affects to think 
and jndge according to the ordinary mles of hnmanity, the office of 
the Champion Defender had devolved, not on a Preceptor^ bnt on a 
Companion of the Order. Then I myself — such was my purpose— 
hady on the sounding of the trumpet, appeared in the lista as thj 
champion, disguised indeed in the faahion of a roving knight, who 
seeks adventures to prove his shield and spear ; and then let Beau- 
manoir have chosen not one, but two or three of the brethien here 
assembled, I had not donbted to cast them ont of the saddle with my 
single lance. Thus, Bebecca, shoiild thine innocence have been 
ayouched, and to thine own gratitude would I have tmsted for the 
reward of my victory.** 

** This, Sir Enight,'' said Bebecca, ** is but idle boasting — a brag 

of what you would have done had yon not found it convenient to do 

otherwise. You received my glove, and my champion, if a creatore 

BO desolate can fínd one, must encounter your lance in the lista — ^yet 

jrou would assume \h& sói ol xo:^ insxA «^^ ^x^tActor V 
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** Thy friend and protector," said the Templar gravely, " I will 
yet be — ^but mark at what risk, or rather at what certainty, of dis- 
honour ; and then blame me not if I make my stipulations, before I 
offer np all that I baye hitberto beid dear to savé tbe life of a Jewish 
maidén." 

" Speak,'' said Bebecca ; " I understand tbee not." 

" Well, then," said Bois-Gnilbert, " I will speak as freely as ever 
did doting penitent to his gbostly father, wben placed in tbe tricky 
confessionaL Bebecca, if I appear not in tbese lists I lose fame and 
ránk — ^lose tbat wbicb is tbe breatb of my nostrils, tbe esteem, I 
mean, in wbicb I am beid by my bretbren, and tbe bopes I bave of 
succeeding to tbat migbty antbority wbicb is now wielded by the 
bigoted dotard Lucas de Beaumanoir, but of wbicb I sbould make a 
far different use. Sucb is my certain doom, ezcept I appear in arms 
against tby cause. Accursed be be of Goodalricke, wbo baited tbis 
trap for me ! and doubly accursed Albert de Malvoisin, wbo witbbeld 
me from tbe resolution I bad förmed, of bnrling back tbe gloye at tbe 
face of tbe superstitions and superannnated fool, wbo listened to a 
cbarge so absurd, and against a creature so bigb in mind and so lovely 
in form as tbou art !" 

"And wbat now avails ránt or flatteryl" answered Bebecca. 
" Tbou bast made tby choice between causing to be sbed tbe blood 
of an innocent woman, or of endangering thine own eartbly state and 
eartbly bopes. Wbat avails it to reckon togetber? — tby choice is 
made." 

*' No, Bebecca," said tbe Enight, in a softer tone, and drawing 
neare^ towards her ; " my choice is not made — nay, mark, it is thine 
to make tiie election. If I appear in tbe lists, I must maintain my 
name in arms ; and if I do so, championed or unchampioned, tbou 
diest by the stake and faggot, for there liyes not tbe knight wbo hatb 
coped witb me in arms on equal issue, or on terms of vantage, savé 
Bicbard Cceur-de-Lion, and his minion of Ivanhoe. Ivanboe, as 
tbou well knowest, is unable to bear his corslet, and Bicbard is in a 
foreign prison. If I appear, then tbou diest, evén although thy 
cbarms sbould instigate somé hot-beaded youth to enter tbe lists in 
tby defence." 

'' And what avails repeating tbis so often V* said Bebecca. 

" Mucb," replied the Templar ; " for tbou must leam to look at thy 
fate on every side." 

" Well, then, tum the tapestry/* said the Jewess, *' and let me see 
tbe other side." 

: " If I appear," said Bois-Guilbert, " in tbe fatál lists, tbou diest by 
a slow and cruel deatb, in pain sucb as they say is destined to the 
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gailtj bereaft«r. But if I appear not, then. am I a degiaded aui 
diahonouied knight, accused of witchcraft and oí commaiiion witli 
in&dels — the üluatriooH nome, which hae growu yet more 80 noder 
mv wearing, becomee a hiasing and a leproach. I lose fame, I lose 
honour, I lose the prospect of sach greatnesB a« Bcarce emperon attain 
to — I sacHGce migbty ambition, I deatroj schemes bailt aa high u 
monntaine with which heathens eaj their heaveu was onee nearij 
BCaled — aud jet, Bebecca," he added, throving hinuelf at her ktt, 




" this greatness will I sacrifice, thia fame will I rerounce, thia power 
wiil I forego, evén now when it íb half within m; giaap, if thoa mit 
fsny, Boia-Guilbert, I receive thee for my lover." 

" Think not of Buch fooliahneeB, Síi Enight," anawered BebeccA, 
" bul hasten to the Regent, the Queen Mother, and to Princa John— 
they cannot, in honour to the English crowri, allow of the proceedings 
of youT Grand Master. 80 shall 70U give me protection withont sacri- 
fice on your part, or the preteit of requiring any reqiútal from me." 

" With these I deal not," he continued, holding the train of her 
robe^" it ia thee only I addresa ; and what caa counterbalance tíiy 
choice 1 Bethink thee, were I a fiend, yet death in a woise, and it i» 
deatb who is roy rival." 
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'' I weigh not these evils," said Bebecca, afraid to provoke the wild 
knight^ jet equally determined neither to endure his passión nor 
evén feign to endure it " Be a man, be a Cbristian ! If, indeed, tby 
iaith recommends that mercy wbicb rather your tongues tban your 
actions pietend^ savé me £rom tbis dreadfiü deatb, witbout seeking a 
requital wbicb would cbange tby magnanimity into base barter." 

" No, damsel 1" said tbe proud Templar, springing up, " tbou abalt 
not tbus impose on me — ^if I renounce present fame and futore ambi- 
tion, I renounce it for tby sake, and we will escape in company. 
Listen to me, Rebecca," be said, again softening bis tone ; *^ England 
— Europe — is not tbe worfi. Tbere are spberes in wbicb we may 
act, ample enougb evén for my ambition. We will go to Palestine, 
wbere Conrade, Marquis of Montserrat, is my friend — a fríend free 
as myself from tbe doting scruples wbicb fetter our free-born 
leason — ratber witb Saladin will we league ourselyes, tban endure 
tbe scom of tbe bigots wbom we contemn. I will form new patbs to 
greatness," be continued, again trayersing tbe room witb basty 
strides — ** Europe sball bear tbe loud step of bim sbe bas driven from 
ber Bons ! Not tbe millions wbom ber crusaders send to slaugbter 
can do so mucb to defend Palestine — not tbe sabres of tbe tbousanda 
and ten tbousands of Saracens can bew tbeir way so deep into tbat 
land for wbicb nations are striying, as tbe strengtb and poUcy of me 
and tbose bretbren, wbo, in despito of yonder old bigotrwill adbere 
to me in good and evil. Tbou sbalt be a queen, Bebecca— on Mount 
Carmel sball we pitcb tbe tbrone wbicb my valour will gain for you, 
and I will excbange my long-desired baton for a sceptre V* 

" A dream," said Bebecca, "an empty vision of tbe nigbt, wbicb, 
were it a waking reality, affects me not. Enougb tbat tbe power 
wbicb tbou migbtest acqxdre I will neyer sbare ; nor bold I so ligbt 
of country or religious faitb as to esteem bim wbo is willing to 
barter tbese ties, and cast away tbe bonds of tbe Order of wbicb be 
is a sworn member, in brder to gratify an uniuly passión for tbe 
daugbter of anotber people. Put not a price on my deliverance, Sir 
Knigbt — sell not a deed of generosity — ^protect tbe oppressed for tbe 
sake of cbarity, and not for a selfisb advantage. Qo to tbe tbrone of 
England ; Bicbard will listen to my appeal from tbese cruel men." 

" Never, Rebecca," said tbe Templar, fiercely. " If I renounce my 
Order, for tbee alone will I renounce it. Ambition sball remain 
mine, if tbou refuse my lőve ; I wiU not be fooled on all bands. 
Stoop my erest to Bicbard 1 ask a boon of tbat beart of pride? 
Never, Bebecca, will I place tbe Order of tbe Temple at bis feet in 
my person. I may forsake tbe Order ; I never will degrade or 
betray it." 
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*^ Now God be gracious to me^" said Bebecca, " for the buccout of 
man is well-nigh hopeless !" 

** It is indeed/' said the Templar ; *^ for^ proud as thou art, thoa 
hast in me found thy match. If I enter the üsts with my spear in 
rest, think not any ímman consideraticm shall prevent my pnttdng 
forth my strength ; and think then upon thine own fate — ^to die the 
dreadfol death of the worst of criminals — ^to be consumed upon a 
blazing pile— dispersed to the elements of which onr strange forms 
are so mysticaUy composed — not a relic lefb of that gracefal frame, 
from which we conld say this lived and moved ! Bebeeca, it is not 
in woman to sustain this prospect — thou wilt yield to my snit.'^ 

^ Bois-Quilbert/' answered the Jewess, ^thou knowest not the 
heart of woman, or hast only conversed with those who are lost to 
their best feelings. I teli thee, proud Templar, that aot in thy 
fíercest battlea hast thou displayed more of thy vaunted courage, than 
has been shown by a woman when called upon to snffer by affection 
or duty. I am myself a woman, tenderly nortured, natundly feaiM 
of danger, and impatient of pain — ^yet, when we enter tíiose &tal 
lists, thou to fight and I to suffer, I feel the strong assurance within 
me that my courage shall mount higher than thine. Farewell— I 
waste no more words on thee ; the time that remains on earth to the 
daughter of Jacob must be otherwise spent — she must seek the Com- 
forter, who may hide His face from His people, but who evor opens 
His ear to the cry of those who seek Him in sincerity and in trutL" 

''We part then thus?" said the Templar, after a short pause; 
" would to Heaven we had never met, or that thou hadst been noble 
in birth and Christian in faith ! Nay, by Heaven ! when I gazé 
on thee, and think when and how we are next to meet, I conld evén 
wish myself one of thine own degraded nation ; my hand convenant 
with ingots and shekels, instead of spear and shield ; my head bent 
down before each petty noble, and my look only terrible to the 
shiyering and bankrupt debtor — ^this couldl wish, Bebecca, to be 
near to thee in life, and to escape the fearfiil share I must have in 
thy death.'' 

" Thou hast spoken the Jew,'' said Bebecca, " as tiie persecutíon of 
Buch as thou art has made him. Heayen in ire has dríyen him from 
his country, but industiy has opened to him the only road to power 
and to influence which oppression has left unbaired. Bead the 
ancient history of the people of Qoá, and teli me if those by whom 
Jehovah wrought such marvels among the nations were then a 
people of misers and usurers ! And know, proud knight, we number 
names amongst us to which your boasted northem nobility is as the 
gourd compared with tVie cedax — ^ikamkfia that ascend far back to those 
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iiigli times wben the Divine Presence shook tbe meicy-seat between 
the cherabim, and which deríve their splendoor from no eartlily 
prinee, but from the awfol Voice which bade their fathers be neareBt 
of the congregation to the Vision. Such were the princes of the 
Honse of Jacob.** 

Bebecca's colour rose as ebe boasted the ancient glories of her race, 
bnt faded as she added, with a sigh, " Snch were the princes of Judah, 
now such no more ! They are trampled down liké the shom grass, 
and mixed with the mire of the ways. Yet there are those among 
them who shame not such high descent, and of such shall be the 
daughter of Isaac, the son of Adonikam ! Farewell ! I envy not thy 
blood-won honours — I envy not thy barbarous descent from northern 
heathens — I envy thee not thy fedth, which is ever in thy mouth, 
but never in thy heart nor in thy practice.** 

"There is a spell on me, by Heaven !'' said Bois-Guilbert. " I 
almost think yon besotted skeleton spoke truth, and that the reluc- 
tance with which I part from thee has something in it more than is 
nataral. Fair creature !''' he said, approaching near her, but with 
great respect — ** so young, so beautifnl, so fearless of death ! and yet 
doomed to die, and with infamy and agony. Who would not weep 
for thee I The tear, that has been a stranger to these eyelids for 
twenty years, moistens them as I gazé on thee. But it must be — 
liothing may now savé thy life. Thou and I are but the blind in- 
stmments of somé irresistible fataüty, that hurries us along, liké 
goodly vessels driving before the storm, which are dashed againet 
each other, and so perish. Forgive me, then, and let us part, at least 
as Mends part. . I have assailed thy resolution in vain, and mine own 
is fixed as the adamantine decrees of fate.'' 

" Thus," said Bebecca, " do men throw on fate the issue of their 
own wild passions. But I do forgive thee, Bois-Guilbert, though the 
author of my early death. There are noble things which cross over 
thy powerfol. mind ; but it is the garden of the sluggard, and the 
weeds have rushed up, and conspired to choke the iáir and whole- 
some blossom.'* 

**^ Yes," said the Templar, '' I am, Bebecca, as thou hast spoken me, 
untaught, untamed — and proud that, amidst a shoal of empty fools 
and crafty bigots, I have attained the pre-eminent fortitude that 
places me above them. I have been a child of battle from my youth 
upward, high in my views, steady and inflexible in pursuing them. 
Such must I remain — proud, inflexible, and unchanging ; and of this 
the world shall have proof. But thou forgivest me, Bebecca 1" 

" As freely as ever victim forgave her executioner." 

'* Farewell, then ^ said the Templar, and left th« tt^^t\!cv&TA>« 
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The Preceptor Albert waited impatientlj in an adjacent chamber 
the retom of Bois-Qoilbert 

^* Thou hast tarried long," he said ; '^ I haye been as if stretched 
on red-hot irón with yery impatience. What if the Grand Master, or 
his 8p7 Conrade, had come hither ? I had paid dear for my Gom- 
plaisance. But what ails thee, brother 1 Thj step totters^ thj brow 
is as black as night. Art thou well, Bois-Guilbert V 

**Aj" answered the Templar, '^as well as the wretch who is 
doomed to die within an hour. Nay, by the rood, not half so well— 
for there be those in such state, who can lay down life liké a cast-off 
garment. By Heaven, Malvoisin, yonder girl hath well-nigh un- 
manned me. I am half resolved to go to the Grand Master^ abjure 
the Order to his yery teeth, and refuse to act the bratality which his 
tyranny has imposed on me." 

" Thou art mad/' answered Malyoisin ; " thou mayst thns indeed 
utterly ruin thyself, but canst not eyen fínd a chance thereby to saye 
the life of this Jewess, which seems so precious in thine eyes. Beau- 
manoir will name another of the Order to defend his judgment in 
thy place, and the accused will as assuredly perish as if thou hadat 
taken the duty imposed on thee.'' 

'* 'Tis falsé — I will myself take arms in her behalf^** answered the 
Templar, haughtily ; ** and should I do so, I think, Malyoisin, that 
thou knowest not one of the Order who will keep his saddle before 
the point of my lance." 

** Ay, but thou forgettest," said the wily adyiser, " thou wilt ha?e 
neither leisure nor opportunity to execute this mad project. Go to 
Lucas Beaumanoir, and say thou hast renounced thy yow of obe- 
dience, and see how long the despotic old man will leaye thee in 
personal freedom. The words shall scarce haye left thy lips ere thou 
wilt either be an hundred feet under ground, in the dungeon of tbe 
Preceptory, to abide trial as a recreant knight ; or, if his opinion 
holds conceming thy possession, thou wilt be enjoying straw, dark- 
ness, and chains, in somé distant conyent-cell, stunned with exor- 
cisms, and drenched with holy water, to expel the foul fiend which 
hath obtained dominion oyer thee. Thou must to the lists, Brian, or 
thou art a lest and dishonoured man." 

** I will break forth and fly," said Bois-Guilbert — " fly to somé 
distant land, to which foUy and fanaticism haye not yet found tbeir 
way. No drop of the blood oí this most excellent creature shall be 
spilled by my sanction." 

" Thou canst not fly," said the Preceptor ; " thy rayings haye ex- 
cited suspicion, and thou wilt not be permitted to leaye the Precep- 
tor/, Go and make tke eaaa^y — ^^r^aent thyself before the gate, and 
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eommand the bridge to he lowered, and mark what answer thou shalt 
receive. Thou art surprised and offended ; but it is not the better 
for thee 1 Wert thou to fly, what would ensue but the reyersal of 
thy arms, the dishonour of thy ancestry, the degradation of thj 
ránk? Think on it. Where shall thine old companions in arms 
hide their heads wheu Brian de Bois-Quilbert, the best lance of the 
Templars, is proclaimed recreant, amid the hisses of the assembled 
people 1 What gríef will be at the Court of Francé ! With what 
joy will the haughty Bichard hear the news, that the knight that set 
him hard in Palestine, and well-nigh darkened his renown, has lost 
íáme and honour for a Jewish girl, whom he could not evén saye by 
80 costlj a sacrifice \" 

** Msdvoisin/' said the Knight, " I thank thee — thou hast touched 
the string at which mj heart most readily thrills ! Come of it what 
may, recreant shall neyer be added to the name of Bois-Quilbert. 
Would to €k)d Richárd or any of his vaunting minions of England 
would appear in these lists ! But they will be empty — ^no one will 
xisk to break a lance for the innocent, the forlom." 

** The better for thee, if it prove so," said the Preceptor ; " if no 
champion appears, it is not by thy means that this unlucky damsel 
shall die, but by the doom of the Qrand Master, with whom rests all 
the blame, and who will count that blame for praise and commenda- 
tion." 

" True," said Bois-Quilbert ; " if no champion appears, I am but a 
part of the pageant, sitting indeed on horseback in the lists, but 
having no part in what is to follow." 

^ Nőne whatever/' said Malyoisin ; " no more than the aimed 
image of Saint George when it makes part of a procession." 

" WeU, I will resume my resolution," replied the haughty Templar. 
^ She has despised me — ^repulsed me — ^reyiled me. And wherefore 
should I offer up for her whateyer of estimation I have in the opinion 
of others 1 Malyoisin, I will appear in the lists." 

He left the apartment hastily as he uttered these words, and the 
Preceptor followed, to watch and confirm him in his resolution ; for 
in Bois-Guilberf s fame he had himself a strong interest, expecting 
much adyantage from his being one day at the head of the Order, 
not to mention the preferment of which Mont-Fitchet had giyen him 
hopes, on condition he would forward the condemnation of the un- 
fortunate Bebecca. Tet although, in combating his friend's better 
feelings, he possessed all the adyantage which a wüy, composed, self- 
ish disposition has oyer a man agitated by strong and contending 
passions, it required all Malyoisin's art to keep Bois-Guilbert steady 
to the purpose he had preyailed on him to adopt He was obliged to 
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watcli him elosely to preyent his lesaming bis pnrpose of fliglit, to 
intercept his communication with the Grand Maister, lest lie should 
come to an open mptoie with his Snperíor, ami to venew, from time 
to time, the yarious argnments by which he endeaTomed to show 
that, in appeaiing as diampion on this occafiáon, Bois-Qoilbert, with- 
ont either accelerating or ensoiing the fate of Bebecca, wonld lollow 
the only coorse by which he could saye himselí from degradation and 
disgrace. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Shadows, avannt 1 — Ricbard's bimself again. 

Binhard in, 

When the Black Knight — ^for it beoomes neoessary to resmne the 
train of his adventuies — ^left the Tiysting-tiee of the genecovs Oat- 
law, he held his way straight to a neighbouring leligions house, oí 
small extent and revenne, calLed the Prioiy of Saint Botolph, to 
which the wonnded lyanhoe had been remoyed when the castle was 
taken, nnder the guidance of the feáthfiil Qoith and the magnani- 
mous Wamba. It is nnnecessary at present to mention what took 
place in the interim betwizt Wilfred and his deliyezer ; sufi&ce it to 
say, that after long and graye commnnifiation, messengeis weie de* 
spatched by the Prior in seyeral directions, and that on the succeed- 
ing moming the Black Knight was abont to set forth on his joomey, 
accompanied by the jester Wamba, who attended as his guida. 

" We will meet/' he said to lyanhoe, '' at Coningsbnigh, the castk 
of the deceased Athelstane, since there thy íather Cedric holds the 
funeral feast for his noble relation. I would see yonr Saxon kindied 
together^ Sir Wilfred, and become better acquainted with them than 
heretofore. Thou alsó wilt meet me ; and it shall be my task to 
reconcile thee to thy fáther/' 

So saying, he took an affectionate fárewell of lyanhoe, who ex- 
pressed an anxious desire to attend npon his deliyerer. But the 
Black Knight wonld not listen to the proposaL 

« Best this day ; thou wilt haye scarce strength enongh to tiayel 
on the next I will haye no guide with me but honest Wamba^ who 
can play priest or fool as I shall be most in the humour." 

"And I," said Wamba, « will attend yon with all my heart. I 
would fiain see the feasting at the funeral of Athelstane ; for, if it be 
not full uid frequent, he will rise £K>m the dead to rebnke eook, 
sewer, and cupbearer ; and that were a sight worth seeing. Always, 
Sir Knight, I will trust yonr yalour with making my excuse to mj 
master Cediic, in caae muL« o\nL mt «hould fail." 
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** And how shonld my poor yalour succeed, Sir Jester, when thy 
light wk halta ? — resolve me that" 

" Wit, Sir Knight," replied the Jester, " may do much. He ia a 
qnicky apprelienaiye knave, who eees his neighboiir's blind side, and 
knowB how to keep the lee-gage when his passions are blowing high. 
Bnt valonr la a sturdy fellow, that makes all aplit He rowa against 
both wind and tide, and makea way notwithstanding ; and therefore, 
good Sir Knighty while I take advantage of the fair weather in oar 
noble maater'a temper, I will expeot you to beatir youraelf when it 
growa rongh." 

'* Sir Knight ol the Fetterlock, aince it ia yonr pleasnre ao to be 
distingoiahed/' aaid Ivanhoe, '' I fear me you haye chosen a talkative 
and a troubleaome fool to be yonr guide. But he knowa eyery path 
lUid aliey in the wooda aa well aa e'er a hunter who fiequenta them ; 
and the po(»: knave, aa thou haat partly aeen, ia aa faithful aa ated." 

" Nay," aaid the knight, '' au he have the giít of ahowing my road 
I ahall not gromble with him that he desires to make it pleaaant. 
Fare-thee-welly kind Wilfied — I charge thee not to attempt to trayel 
till to-morrow at earlieat." 

So aaying, he extended hia hand to lyanhoe, who preeaed it to hia 
Hpai, took leave of the Prior, monnted hia horae, and departed, with 
Wamba for hia companion. lyanhoe followed them with hia eyea, 
nntil they were lost in the ahadea of the aorrounding foreat, and then 
letnmed intő the conyent. 

But ahortly after matin-aong, he requeated to aee the Prior. The 
old man came in haste, and inquired anxioualy after the state of hia 
health. 

** It ia better," he aaid, ** than my fondeat hope could haye antici- 
pated ; either my wound has been alighter than the effuaion of blood 
led me to auppose, or thia balsam hath wrought a wonderfiil cure 
upon it. I feel already aa if I could bear my corslet ; and ao much 
the better, for thoughte pasa in my mind which render me unwilling 
to remain here longer in inactiyity.'' 

'' Now, the aainta forbid," aaid the Prior, ** that the aon of the 
Sazon Cedric ahould leaye our conyent ere hia wounda were healed ! 
It were ahame to our profeaaion were we to auí!ér ^t" 

''Nor would I desire to leaye your hoapitatie roof, yenerable 
father," aaid lyanhoe, '^did I not feel myaelf able to endure the 
joumey, and compelled to undertake it." 

*' And what can haye urged you to ao audden a departure V aaid 
. tke Prior. 

" Haye you neyer, holy fether," answered the Knight, " felt an 
apprehension of approaching eyil, for which you in yain attem^^ted to 
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assign a canse ? Haye you neyer found your mind darkened, liké 
the sonny landscape, by the sudden cloud^ which augurs a coming 
tempest ? And thinkest thou not that sucli impulses are deserving 
of attention, as being the hints of our goardian spirits, that danger is 
impending V 

**1 may not deny,'' said the Prior, crossing himself, ''that sach 
things haye been, and haye been of Heayen ; but then, Buch com- 
municationB haye had a yisibly useful scope and tendency. But 
thou, wonnded as thou art, what ayails it thou shouldest follow the 
steps of him whom thou couldst not aid, were he to be assaulted l'* 

" Prior," said lyanhoe, *' thou dóst mistake — I am stout enough to 
exchange buffets with any who will challenge me to such a traffic 
But were it otherwise, may I not aid him were he in danger by other 
means than by force of arms ? It is but too well known that the 
Saxonsloye not the Norman race, and who knows what may be the 
issue, if he break in upon them when their hearts are irritated by 
the death of Athelstane, and their heads heated by the carousal in 
which they will indulge themselyesl I hold his entrance among 
them at such a moment most perílous, and I am resolyed to share or 
ayert the danger ; which, that I may the better do, I would craye of 
thee the use of somé palfrey whose pace may be softer than that of my 
degtrier"f 

" Surely,** said the worthy churchman ; " you shall haye mine own 
ambling jennet, and I would it ambled as easy for your sake as that 
of the Abbot of Saint Albans. Tet this will I say for Maikin — for so 
I call her — that unless you were to borrow a ride on the juggler's steed 
that paces a hompipe amongst the eggs, you could not go a joumey 
on a creature so gentle and smooth-paced. I haye composed many a 
homily on her back, to the edifícation of my brethren of the conyent, 
and many poor Christian souls/' 

" I pray you, reyerend father," said lyanhoe, " let Maikin be got 
ready instantly, and bid Qurth attend me with mine arms." 

** Nay but, fair sir," said the Prior, " I pray you to remember that 
Maikin hath as little skill in arms as her master, and that I warrant 
not her enduring the sight or weight of your fuU panoply. Oh, Mai- 
kin, I promise you, is a beast of judgment, and will contend against 
any undue weight — I do but borrow the Fructus Tevnporum from the 
priest of Saint Bees, and I promise you she would not stir from the 
gate until I had exchan<;;ed the huge yolume for my little breyiary." 

** Trust me, holy father," said lyanhoe, " I will not distress her 
with too much weight ; and if she calls a combat with me, it is odds 
but she has the worst." 

\ DeitHcr— wax-horse. 
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ThÍB leplj was made while Gurth was buckling on the Enighfs 
lieels a pair of large gilded spurs, capable of convincing any restivé 
horse that his beat safety lay in being conformable to the will of bis 
rider. 

The deep and shaip rowels with wbich Ivanhoe's beels were now 
anned, b^an to make tbe worthy Prior repent of his courtesy, and 
ejacnlate — *' Nay but, fair sir, now I bethink me, my Maikin abideth 
not the spur. Better it were that you tarry for the maré of our man- 
dple down at the Grange, which may be had in little more than an 
honr, and cannot but be tractable, in respect that she draweth much 
of onr winter fírewood, and eateth no com." 

" I thank you, reverend father, but will abide by your first offer, 
as I see Maikin is already led forth to the gate. Gurth shall carry 
mine armour ; and, for the rest, rely on it, that as I will not overload 
Malkin's back, she shall not overcome my patience. And now, 
ÜEirewell ! " 

Ivanhoe now descended the stairs more hastily and easily than his 
wound promised, and threw himself upon the jennet, eager to escape 
the importunity of the Prior, who stuck as closely to his side as his 
age and fatness would permit, now singing the praises of Maikin, 
now recommending caution to the Knight in managing her. 

<< She is at the most dangerous períod for maidens as weU as for 
mares,'' said the old man, laughing at his own jest, ** being barely in 
her fífteenth year." 

Ivanhoe, who had other web to weave than to stand canvassing a 
palfrey's paces with its owner, lent but a deaf ear to the Prior's grave 
advices and facetious jests, and having leapt on his maré, and com- 
manded his squire (for such Gurth now called himself) to keep close 
by his side, he followed the track of the Black Knight intő the forest, 
while the Prior stood at the gate of the convent looking after him, 
and ejaculating — *' Saint Mary ! how prompt and fíery be these men 
of war 1 I would I had not trusted Maikin to lüs keeping, for crip- 
pléd as I am with the cold rheum, I am undone if aught but good 
befEdls her. And yet," said he, recollecting himself, " as I would not 
spare my own old and disabled limbs in the good cause of Old Eng- 
land, 80 Maikin must e'en run her hazárd on the same venture ; and 
it may be they will think our poor house worthy of somé munifícent 
guerdon— or, it may be, they will send the old Prior a pacing nag. 
And if they do nőne of these, as great men will forget little men's 
service, truly I shall hold me well repaid in having done that which 
is right. And it is now well-nigh the fítting time to summon the 
brethren to breakfast in the refectory. Ah ! I doubt they obey that 
call more cheerily than the bells for primes and Tt^dXÁXA^^ 
2a 
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So the Prior of Saint Botolpli's hobbled baek again into the lefec- 
tory, to preside over the stock-fiah and ale which was jiut aerving 
ont for the firiara* break&at Puray and important, he sat him down 
at the table, and manj a dark word he threw out, of benefíts to be 
expected to the conyent, and high deeds of eervioe done by hímaelf, 
which, at another season, wonld haye attracted obeervation. Bot as 
the stock-físh was highly salted, and the ále leascmably powezfoly the 
jaw8 of the brethren were too anzknuly employed to admit of their 
making much nse of their ears ; nor do we reád of any of the fcater- 
nity who was tempted to specnlate npon the rnyaterions hinta of their 
Superíor, except Father Diggory, who was sererely afifticted by the 
toothache, so that he coold only eat on one side of his jawa. 

In the meantime, the Black Champion and his gokle were pacing 
at their leisnre throngh the recesses of the forest ; the good Kni^t 
whiles hnmming to himself the hiy of somé enaxnonred troubadoor, 
sometimes encouraging by questions the pfating dispodtion of hii 
attendant, so that their dialogae förmed a whimsical mixtme of song 
and jest, of which we would fam giye onr readers somé idea. Yoa 
are then to imagine this Enight, sach as we haye already described 
him, strong of person, tall, broad-^hotddered, and laige of boné, 
mounted on his mighty black diarger, which seemed made on pll^ 
pose to bear his weight, so easily he paced forward under it, havíng 
the yisor of his helmet raised, in order to admit freedom of hraatii, 
yet keeping the beayer, or under part, closed, so that his featmes 
coold be but imperfectly distingnished. Bnt his niddy embrowned 
cheek-bones conld be plainly seen, and the large and bright blne 
eyes, that flashed firom under the dark shade of the raised yisor; 
and the whole geeture and look of the champion ezpressed caielefli 
gaiety and fearless confídence — a mind which was unapt to apprehend 
danger, and prompt to defy it when most imminent — yet with whom 
danger was a familiar thought, as with one whose trade was war and 
adventure. 

The Jester wore his usual fantastic habit, but laté aeddents btd 
led him to adopt a good cutting fedchion, instead of his woodea 
Bword, with a targe to match it ; of both which weapons he had, not- 
withstanding his profession, shown himself a skilfnl master dmisg 
the Btorming of Torquilstone. Indeed, the infírmity of Wambs's 
brain consisted chiefly in a kind of impatient irritability, whkli 
Buffered him not long to remain quiet in any postnre, or adhere to 
any certain train of ideas, although he was for a íew minntes alert 
enough in performing any immediate task, or in apprehending vaj 
immediate topic. On horseback, therefore, he was perpetnally swisg- 
ing himself backwaxdft Mid. lot^^vs^^, t^^*^ qt^Wia horse's ean^ thea 
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anon on the very mmp of the animál — now hanging both liis legs on 
one side, and now BÍtting with his face to the tail, moping, mowing, 
and making a thoosand apish gestures, until his palfrey took his 
freaks so much to heart, as fairly to lay him at his length on the 
green grass — an incident which greatly amused the Knight, but 
compelled his companion to ríde more steadily thereafter. 

At the point of their journey at which we take them up, this joyous 
pair were engaged in singing a yirelai, as it was called, in which the 
clown boré a mellow burden, to the better instructed Knight of the 
Fetterlock. And thus ran the ditty : — 

Anna-Marie, lőve, up is the snn, 

Anna-Marié, lőve, mom is begun. 

Mists are dispersing, lőve, birds singing free, 

Up in the moming, lőve, Anna- Marié. 

Anna-Marie, lőve, up in the mom, 

The hunter is winding blythe sounds on his horn, 

The echó rings merry from rock and from tree, 

'Tis time to arouse thee, leve, Anna-Marie. 

Wamba. 

Tybalt, lőve, Tybalt, awake me not yet, 
Around my soft pillow while softer dreams flit, 
For what are the joys that in waking we prove, 
Compared with these visions, Tybalt, my loveT 
Let the birds to the rise of the mist carol shrill. 
Let the hunter blow out his loud hom on the hilly 
Softer sounds, softer pleasures, in slumber I prove — 
But think not I dreamt of thee, Tybalt, my lőve. 

" A dainty song," said Wamba, when they had finished their carol, 
** and I swear by my banble, a pretty morál ! I used to sing it with 
Gurth, once my playfellow, and now, by the grace of Gk>d and his 
master, no less than a freeman ; and we once came by the cudgel for 
being 80 entranced by the melody, that we lay in bed two honrs after 
snnrise, singing the ditty betwixt sleeping and waking-r-my bones 
ache at thinking of the tune ever since. Nevertheless, I haye played 
the part of Anna-Marie, to please yon, fedr sir." 

The Jester next struck intő another carol, a sort of comic ditty, to 
which the Knight, catching up the tune, replied in the liké manner. 

Enioht and Wamba. 

There came three merry men from south, west, and north, 

Ever more sing the roundelay ; 
To win the Widow of Wycombe forth, 

And where was the widow might say \]laftisi tlvs ^ 
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The first was a knight, and from Tynedale he came, 

Ever more sing the roundelay ; 
And his fathers, Gkxl saye ns, were men of great £Eune, 

And where was the widow might say hím nay ? 

Of his father the laird, of his nncle the squire, 

He boasted in rhyme and in roundelay ; 
She bade him go bosk by his sea-coal fíre, 

For she was the widow would say him nay. 

Wamba. 

The next that came forth, swore by blood and by nails, 

Merrily sing the roundelay ; 
Hur*s a gentleman, God wot, and hur's lineage was of Walea, 

And where was the widow might say him nay. 

Sir Datid ap Morgan ap Griffith ap Hugh 

Ap Tudor ap Rhice, quoth his roundelay ; 
She said that one widow for so many was too few, 

And she bade the Welshman wend his way. 

But then next came a yeoman, a yeoman of Kent, 

Jollily singing his roundelay ; 
He spoke to the widow of liying and rent, 

And where was the widow could say him nay ? 

BOTH. 

So the knight and the squire were both left in the mire, 

There for to sing their roundelay ; 
For a yeoman of Keut, with his yearly rent, 

There never was a widow could say him nay. 

"I would, Wamba,*' said the Knight, "that our hőst of the 
Trysting-tree, or the joUy Friar, his chaplain, heard this thy ditty in 
praise of our bluff yeoman." 

" So would not I," said Wamba — " but for the hom that hangs at 
your baldric.** 

" Ay," said the Knight — " this is a pledge ot Locksley's goodwill, 
though I am not liké to need it Three mots on this bugle will, I 
am assured, bring round, at our need, a'jolly bánd of yonder honest 
yeomen." 

** I would say, Heaven forefend," said the Jester, " were it not that 
that fair gift is a pledge they would let us pass peaceably." 

« Why, what meanest thou V* said the Knight ; " thinkest thon 
that but for this pledge of fellowship they would assault ns t** 

" Nay, for me I say nothing," said Wamba ; " for green trees hare 
ears as well as stone walls. But canst thou construe me this. Sir Knight 7 
Wlien íb thj wine pilclieT axkdi \)á^ Y^a»^\^\.\«5L ^ss^^ty than íoll f " 
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" Why, never, I tlűnk," replied the Enight. 

'^Thou never deservest to have a fali one in thy hand for so 
simple an answer. Thou hadst best empty thy pitcher ere thou pass 
it to a Saxon, and leave thy money at home ere thou walk in the 
greenwood." 

" You hold onr Mends for robbers, then 1" said the Enight of the 
Fetterlock. 

" Yon hear me not say so, fair sir/' said Wamba ; " it may relieve 
a poor man's steed to take off his mail when he hath a long joumey 
to niAke ; and, certes, it may do good to the rider's sonl to ease him 
oí that which is the root of all evil ; therefore wiU I give no hard 
names to those who do such services. Only I would wish my mail 
at home, and my porse in my chamber, when I meet with these good 
fellows, because it might savé them somé trouble." 

" We are bound to pray for them, my Mend, notwithstanding the 
fair character thou dóst afford them." 

*' Pray for them with all my heart,** said Wamba ; " but in the 
town, not in the greenwood, liké the Abbot of Saint Bees, whom 
they caused to say mass with an old hollow oak tree for his stall.'' 

" Say as thou Hst, Wamba," replied the Enight, " these yeomen 
did thy master Cedric yeomanly service at Torquilstone." 

** Ay, troly," answered Wamba ; *^ but that was in the fáshion of 
their trade with Heaven." 

" Their trade, Wamba ! how mean you by that 1" replied his 
companion. 

"Many, thus," said the Jester. "They make up a balanced 
accoxmt with Heaven, as our old cellarer used to call his ciphenng, 
as fedr as Isaac the Jew keeps with his ^debtors, and, liké him, give 
out a very little, and take large credit for doing so ; reckoning, 
doubtless, on their own behalf, the sevenfold usury which the blessed 
text hath promised to charitable loans." 

" Give me an example of your meaning, Wamba — I know nothing 
of ciphers or rates of usage," answered the Enight. 

" Why," said Wamba, " an your valour be so dull, you will please 
to leam that those honest fellows balance a good deed with one not 
quite so laudable ; as a crown given to a begging fdar with an 
hundred byzants taken from a fat abbot, or a wench kissed in the 
greenwood with the relief of a poor widow." 

" Which of these was the good deed, which was the felony 1" 
interrupted the Enight. 

** A good gibe ! a good gibe !" said Wamba ; " keeping witty com- 
pany sharpeneth the apprehension. Tou said nothing so well. Sir 
Knight, I will be swom, when you held drunkeii n^«^t?^ ^SíÖcl^^ 
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blöff Hermit. But to go on« The merrjineii of the forest set off 
the building of a cottage with the burning of a casüe — ^the tbatching 
of a cboir agalnBt the lobbing of a church — ^the setting firee a poor 
piisoner against the murder of a pioud sheriff ; or, to come nearer 
to OUT pointy the deliverance of a Saxon franklin against the burning 
alive of a Norman báron. Gentle thieves they are, in short, and 
courteous robbers ; but it is ever the luckiest to meet with them 
when they are at the worst," 

" How so, Wamba V said the Knight. 

<< Whjf then they have somé compunction, and are for making up 
matters with Heaven. But when they have struck an evén balance, 
Heaven help them with whom they next open the account I The 
travellers who fírst met them affcer their good service at T<»rquilstone 
would have a woful flaying. And yet/' said Wamba, coming close up 
to the Enight's side, " there be companions who are far more dan- 
gerous for travellers to meet than yonder outlaws." - 

<< And who may they be, for you have neither bears nor wolves, I 
trow r said the Knight 

<< Marry, sir, but we have Malvoisin's men-at-arms,'' said Wamba ; 
'' and let me teli you that, in time of civil war, a half-score of these 
is worth a bánd of wolves at any time. They are now expecting 
their harvest, and are reinforced with the soldiers that escaped ftom 
Torquilstone. So that, should we meet with a bánd of them, we are 
liké to pay for our feats of arms. Now, I pray you. Sir Knight, 
what would you do if we met two of them ?" 

*' Pin the villains to the eaith with my lance, Wamba, if they 
offered us any impediment." 

" But what if there were four of them V* 

** They should drink of the same cup," answered the Knight 

« What if six,'' continued Wamba, " and we as we now are, barely 
two — ^would you not remember Locksley's hom V* 

" What ! sound for aid,'' exclaimed the Knight, '' against a score 
of such rascaüle as tliese, whom one good knight could drive before 
hím as the wind drives the withered leaves V 

*' Nay, then," said Wamba, *' I will pray you for a close sight of 
that same hom that hath so powerful a breath.'' 

The Knight undid the clasp of the baldric, and indulged his 
fellow-traveller, who immediately hung the bugle round his own 
iieck. 

'' Tra-lira-la," said he, wlüstling the notes ; ** nay, I know my 
gamut as well as another.'' 

" How mean you, knave ?" said the Knight ; ** restore me the 
bogié.'' 
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« Content 7011, Sir Eniglit, it is in s&fe keeping. When Yalour 
and FoUy travel, folly shoold bear the hom, because Bhe can blow 
the beat" 

" Nay but, rogue," said the Black Knight, " tbis exceedeth tbjr 
licence. Beware ye tamper not with my patience." 

^ Uige me not with yiolence. Sir Enight/' said the Jester, keeping 
at a distance írom the impatient champion, " or Folly will show a 
clean pair of heels, and leave Yalour to find out his way through the 
wood as best he may." 

'' Nay, thou hast hit me there," said the Knight ; " and, sooth to 
say, I haye little time to jangle with thee. Keep the horn an thou 
wilt, bnt let us proceed on our joumey.'' 

'' You will not hann me, then 1" said Wamba. 

^ I teli thee no, thou knave !" 

**Ay, but pledge me yonr knightly word for it," continued 
Wamba, as he approached with great cantion. 

" My knightly word I pledge ; only come on with thy foolish 
seK" 

*' Nay, then, Yalonr and Folly are once more boon companions,*' 
said the Jester, coming up frankly to the knight's side ; ^* but, in 
tmtii, I lőve not such buffets as that you bestowed on the burly 
Friar, when his holiness rolled on the green Hke a king of the nine- 
pins. And now that Folly wears the horn, let Yalour rouse himself, 
and shake his mane ; for, if I mistake not, there are company in 
yonder brake that are on the look-out for us.'' 

^ What makes thee judge so V* said the Knight 

** Because I have twice or thrice noticed the glancé of a morríon 
from amongst the green leaves. Had they been honest men, they 
had kept the path. But yonder thicket is a choice chapel for the 
CSIerks of Saint Nicholas." 

« By my fáith," said the Knight, closing his yisor, *' I think thou 
beest in the right on't." 

And in good time did he close it, for three arrows flew at the same 
instant írom the suspected spot against his head and breast, one of 
which would haye penetrated to the brain, had it not been turnéd 
aaide by the steel visor. The other two were averted by the görget, 
and by the shield which hung around his neck. 

'^Thanks, trusty armourer," said the Knight. ''Wamba, let us 
elose with them," and he rode straight to the thicket He was met 
by six or seven men-at-arms, who ran against him with their lances 
at full career. Three of the weapons struck against him, and splin- 
tered with as little effect as if they had been driven against a tower 
of steeL The Black Elnight's eyes seemed to flash fíre ev^n. tJbi^wi^ 
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the apertnre of his visor. He raised himself in his BtirmpB with an 
air of inexpressible dignity, and exclaimedy '' What means this, my 
mastersl" The men made no other reply than bydiawing their 
gwords and attacking him on every side, crying, " Die, tyiant \" 

<'Ha! SaintEdwardI Ha! SaintG^oige ideáid the Black EnigH 
Btriking down a man at every invocation ; " have we traiton here 1" 

His opponents, desperate as they were, boré back from an arm 
which carried death in every blow, and it seemed as if the tenor of 
hÍB single strength was about to gain the battle against sach odda^ 
when a knight in blue armonr, who had hitherto kept himaelf 
behind the other assailants, spurred forward with his lanoe, and 
taking aim, not at the rider, but at the steed, woiinded the noUe 
animál mortaUy. 

" That was a felen stroke 1" exclaimed the Black Kxiight^ as the 
Bteed feli to the earth, bearing his rider along with him. 

And at this moment Wamba winded the bngle, for the whole htd 
passed so speedily that he had not time to do 00 sooner. The má- 
dén sonnd made the murderers bear back once more, and W§BÚm, 
though 80 imperfectly weaponed, did not hesitate to xosh in and 
assist the Black Knight to nse. 

" Shame on ye, falsé cowards !" exclaimed he in the blue ^ a Mi — ^ 
who seemed to lead the assailants, " do ye fly from the empty Uairt 
of a hom blown by a Jester V 

Animated by his words, they attacked the Black Knight nam, 
whose best refuge was now to place his back against an oak, iod 
defend himself with his sword. The felon knight, who had tdcn 
another spear, watching the moment when his foműdable antugoniik 
was most closely pressed, galloped against him in hopes to nail hím 
with his lance against the tree, when his porpose was again, intv- 
cepted by Wamba. The Jester, making up by agility the want oí 
strength, and little noticed by the men-at-arms, who were buded in 
their more important object, hevered on the skirts of the fight^ iod 
efifectually checked the fatal career of the Blue Knight, by ham- 
stringing his herse with a stroke of his sword. Horae and man went 
to the ground ; yet the situation of the Knight of the Fetterlock 
continued very precarious, as he was pressed close by several mea 
completely armed, and began to be fatigued by the violent eocertiooi 
necessary to defend himself on so many points at nearly the aame 
moment, when a grey-goose shaft suddenly stretched on the earth 
one of the most formidable of his assailants, and a bánd of jreomen 
broke forth from the glade headed by Locksley and the jovial Frior, 
who, taking ready and efifectnal part in the fray, soon disposed of the 
rulBans, all of whom \ay on \\l^ «^o\. ^^eö^Qt Tsiottally wounded. The 
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Black Enight tlianked his deUverers with a dignity they had not 
observed in his former bearing, and hitherto had seemed rather 
that of a hlont bold soldier, than of a person of exalted lank. 

" It concems me mnch/' he said, " evén before I express my fali 
gratitade to my ready fnends, to discover, if I may, who have been 
my nnprovoked enemies. Open the visor of that Blue Knight, 
Wamba, who seems the chief of these villains/' 

The Jester instantly made up to the leader of the assassinSy who, 
bmised by his fall^ and entangled under the wounded steed, lay inca- 
pable either of flight or resistance." 

" Come, yaliant sir," said Wamba, " I must be your armonrer as 
well as yonr equerry. I have dismounted you, and now I will nn- 
helm you." 

So saying, with no very gentle hand he undid the helmet of the 
Blne Enight, which, lolling to a distance on the grass, displayed to 
the Enight of the Fetterlock grizzled locks, and a countenance he did 
not expect to have seen under such circumstances. 

"Waldemar Fitzurse!" he said in astonishment ; "what could 
nrge one of thy ránk and seeming worth to so foul an undertaking ?" 

"Richárd," said the captive Enight, looking up to him, "thou 
knowest little of mankind, if thou knowest not to what ambition and 
revenge can lead every child of Adam." 

" Revenge V* answered the Black Enight ; " I never wronged thee. 
On me thou hast nought to revenge." 

" My daughter, Richárd, whose alliance thou didst scom — was that 
no injury to a Norman, whose blood is noble as thine own V* 

" Thy daughter í" replied the Black Enight ; " a proper cause of 
enmity, and followed up to a bloody issue ! Stand back, my masters, 
I wouíd speak to him alone. And now, Waldemar Fitzurse, say me 
the tnith— confess who set thee on this traitorous deed." 

" Thy father^s son," answered Waldemar, " who, in so doing, did 
but avenge on thee thy disobedience to thy father." 

Richaid's eyes sparkled with indignation, but his better nature 
overcame it. He pressed his hand against his brow, and remained an 
instant gazing on the íace of the humbled báron, in whose features 
pride was contending with shame. 

" Thou dóst not ask thy life, Waldemar," said the Eing. 

" He that is in the lion's clutch," answered Fitzurse, " knows it 
were needless." 

** Take it, then, unasked," said Richárd ; " the lion preys not on 
prostrate carcasses. Take thy Hfe, but with this condition, that in 
three days thou shalt leave England, and go to hide thine infamy in 
thy Norman castle, and that thou wilt never mention the name qC 
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Joka of Anjoá as connected with thy felony. If tbou art foand on 
TCnglíflli ground after tlie space I haye allotted thee^ thou dieat— oi 
if thou bieathest aught that can attainttlie hononr of my honse, by 
Saint George ! not tlie altar itself shall be a sanctoaiy. I will hang 
thee out to feed the layena, from the very pinnade of tbine own 
casile. Let tbis knigbt bave a steed^ Locksley, for I see yorír yeomen 
have cangbt those whicb were nmniiig loose, and let bim depazt 
unbanned." 

'' £ut tbat I jndge I listen to a voice wbose bebesta mnat not be 
disputed," answered the yeoman, ''I worddaend a shaft after the 
skulking YÜlain that ahould spare bim the labonr of a long jonmey.* 

'' Thou bearest an Engliab heart^ Locksley,'' eaid the Bbick Knight^ 
*' and well dóst jndge thou art the more boond to obey my bebeat— I 
am Richárd of England !* 

At these words, pronoonced in a tone of majesty enited to the hig^ 
ránk and no less distingmshed eharacter of C<Bnr-de-Lion, the yeomen 
at once kneeled down before him, and at the same time tendered 
their allegiance, and implored pardon for their offences. 

** Rise, my fnends," said Richárd, in a gracions ton^ looking on 
them with a countenance in which bis habitnal good bomoor had 
already conquered the blaze of basty resentment, and whoee £eatnrei 
retained no mark of the laté desperate conflict, excepting the flush 
arising írom exertion. " Anae" he said, " my Mends ! Yonr mis- 
demeanours^ whether in forest or field, have been atoned by the loyal 
Services you rendered my distressed sabjects before the walla of Tor- 
qoilstone^ and the rescue you have this day afforded to your sovereign. 
Anse, my liegemen, and be good snbjects in fntore. And thou, bniye 
Locksley ** 

« Call me no longer Locksley, my Li^e, bnt know me under the 
name, which, I fear, fámé hath blown too widely not to bave reached 
evén your royal ears — I am Robin Hood of Sherwood Foresff 

'* King of Outlaws, and Pnnce of good fellows !'' said the Eing^ 
'* who hath not beard a name that has been bome as far as Palestine t 
£ut be assured, brave Outlaw, that no deed done in our abeence, and 
in the turbulent times to which it hath given rise, ahall be remem- 
béred to thy disadvantage.** 

'' True, says the proverb," said Wamba, interposing bia word, but 
with somé abatement of his usual petulance — 

< When the cat is away, 
The mice will play. * ** 

t From the ballads of Robin Hood, we leam that this celebmted outUw. wh«n la 
disgoise, tometímes assixmed the name of Locksley, from s TÍlIsge where he wss bon. 
but where sitoated we axe not disUnctly told. 
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" What, Wamba, art thou there V said Richárd ; " I have been so 
long of hearing thy voice, I thought thou liadst taken flight/' 

"I take flight!" said Wamba. "When do you ever find FoUy 
separated írom Yalour? There lies the trophy of my sword, that 
good grey gelding, whom I heartily wish upon his legs again, condi- 
tioning his master lay there houghed in his place. It is true, I gave 
a litüe gronnd at fírst, for a motley jacket does not brook lanceheads, 
as a Steel doublet wilL But if I fought not at sword's point^ you 
will grant me that I sonnded the onset." 

" And to good purpose, honest Wamba," replied the King. " Thy 
good service shall not be forgottén." 

" ConJUeor I Confiteor /" — exclaimed, in a submissive tone, a voice 
near the King's side — " my Latin will carry me no further — ^bnt I 
confess my deadly treason, and pray leave to have absolution before 
I am led to execution !" 

Richárd looked around, and beheld the jovial Friar on his knees, 
tdling his rosary, while his qnarter-staff, which had not been idle 
during the skirmish, lay on the grass beside him. His countenance 
was gathered so as he thought might best express the most profound 
GCNotrition, his eyes being tumed np, and the comers of his mouth 
drawn down, as Wamba expressed it, liké the tassels at the mouth of 
a purse. Tet this demure affectation of extr^aae penitence was 
whimsically bélied by a ludicrous meaning which lurked in his huge 
features, and seemed to pronounce his fear and repentance alike 
hypocritical. 

" For what art thou cast down, mad Priest V* said Richárd ; " art 
thou afiradd thy diocesan should leam how truly thou dóst sérve Our 
Lady and Saint Dunstan 1 Tush, man ! fear it not ; Richárd oi 
England betrays no secrets that pass over the flagon." 

" Nay, most gracious sovereign," answered the Hermit (well known 
to the curious in penny-histories of Robin Hood by the name of 
Friar Tuck), '^ it is not the crosier I fear, but the sceptre. Alas ! that 
my sacrilegious físt should ever have been applied to the ear of the 
Lord's anointed !" 

*' Ha 1 ha !" said Richárd, '* sits the wind there 1 In truth I had 
forgottén the buffet, though mine ear sung after it for a whole day. 
But if the cuff was fairly given, I will be judged by the good men 
around if it was not as well repaid — or, if thou thinkest I still owe 
thee aught, and will stand forth for another counterbuff " 

" By no means," replied Friar Tuck, " I had mine own retumed, 
and with usury — may your Majesty ever pay your debts as fully !" 

** If I could do so with cufís," said the King, " my creditors should 
have little reason to complain of an empty exchequcr." 
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''And yet," said the Friar, resoming his demtire hypocritical 
countenance, *' I know not what penance I onght to perform for that 
most sacrilegious blow !" 

'' Speak no more of it, brother/' said the King ; '' after having 
stood 80 many cnfifs from Paynims and misbelieyers, I weie void of 
reason to qnaűrel with the bnfifet of a clerk so holy as he of Ck)pman- 
hurst. Yet, mine honest Friar, I think it would be best both for the 
ehnrch and thysel^ that I shoold procore a licence to unfrock thee, 
and retain thee as a yeoman of onr guard, serving in caie of onr 
person, as formerly in attendance npon the áltar of Saint Dnnstan.'' 

" My Liege," said the Friar, " I hnmbly crave yonr pardon ; and 
yon wonld readily grant my excuse, did you but know how the sín of 
laziness has beset me. Saint Dunstan — ^may he be giacions to ns !— 
stands qniet in his niche, thongh I should forget my orísons in 
killing a fat bnck. I stay ont of my cell sometimes a night^ doing I 
wot not what. Saint Dunstan never complains — a qniet master he íb, 
and a peacefiil as ever was made of wood. But to be a yeoman in 
attendance on my sovereign the King — the honour is great, donbt- 
less — ^yet, if I were but to step aside to comfort a widow in one 
comer, or to kill a deer in another, it would be, ' Where is the dog 
Priest 1 ' says one. ' Who has seen the accursed Tuck V says another. 
' The unfrocked villáin destroys more venison than half the country 
besides/ says one keeper ; ' And is hunting after every shy doe in the 
country !' quoth a second. In fine, good my Li^e, I pray you to 
leave me as you foimd me ; or, if in aught you desire to extend yonr 
benevolence to me, that I may be considered as the poor Clerk of 
Saint Dunstan's cell in Copmanhurst, to whom any small donation 
will be most thankfully acceptable.** 

" I understand thee,** said the Eing, '* and the Holy Clerk shall 
have a grant of vert and venison in my woods of Wamcliffe. Mark, 
however, I will but assign thee three bucks every season ; but if that 
do not prove an apology for thy slaying thirty, I am no Chriatian 
knight nor true king." 

"Yonr Grace may be well assured," said the Friar, "that, with 
the grace of Saint Dunstan, I shall find the way of multiplying yonr 
most bounteous gift." 

" I nothing doubt it, good brother,** said the King ; " and as veniaon 
is but dry food, our cellarer shall have orders to deliver to thee a butt 
of sack, a runlet of Malvoisie, and three hogsheads of ale of the fiist 
strike, yearly. If that will not quench thy thirst, thou must come 
to court, and become acquainted with my butler." 

" But for Saint Dunstan V said the Friar— 

'^A cope, a stole, and qxl ObYtax-doth ahalt thou alsó have," con- 
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tinued the King, ciossing himsell " Bnt we may not tum our game 
intő eameaty lest Gk>d punisli us for thinking more on our follies than 
on Híb hononr and worship.'' 

" I will answer for my Patron," said the Priest joyously. 

" Answer for thyself, Friar/' said Eang Bicliard, something stemly ; 
but immediately stretching ont his hand to the Hermit, the latter, 
somewhat abashed, bent his knee and saluted it ** Thou dóst less 
hononr to my extended palm than to my clenched fist/' said the 
Monarch ; '^ thou didst only kneel to the one, and to the other didst 
piostrate thyself." 

Bnt the Friar, a&aid peihaps of again giving offence by continuing 
the conversation in too jocose a style — ^a falsé step to be particularly 
gnarded against by those who converse with monarchs — bowed pro- 
íonndly, and feli intő the rear. 

At the same time, two additional personages appeared on the scene. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Ali hail to the lordlings of high degree, 

Who live not more happy, though greater than we{ 

Oor pastimes to see, 

Under every green tóree. 
In all the gay woodland, right welcome ye be. 

McusdoncUd. 

Thb new-comers were Wilfred of Ivanhoe, on the Prior of Botolph's 
palfrey, and Gnrth, who attended him, on the Knight's own war- 
horse. The astonishment of Ivanhoe was beyond bonnds, when he 
saw his master besprinkled with blood, and six or seven dead bodies 
lying around in the little glade in which the battle had taken place. 
Nor was he less surpnsed to see Eichard snrrounded by so many 
sylvan attendants, the ontlaws, as they seemed to be, of the forest, 
and a perilons retinue therefore for a prince. He hesitated whether 
to address the Eang as the Black Enight-errant, or in what other 
manner to demean himself towards hím. Richárd saw his em- 
barrassment. 

" Fear not, Wilfred," he said, " to address Richárd Plantagenet as 
himself, since thou seest him in the company of true English hearts, 
álthongh it may be they have been nrged a few steps aside by warm 
English blood." 

'* Sir Wilfred of Ivanhoe," said the gallant Outlaw, stepping for- 
ward, " my assnrances can add nothing to those of onr sovereign ; yet, 
let me say somewhat prondly, that of men who have snffered much, 
he hath not truer subjects than those who now stand around him." 

" I cannot doubt it, brave man," said Wilfi^d, " «qxl<^ >3si<3vsl «s^ ^cít 
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the number. Bnt what mean these marks of death and dangerl 
these slain men and the bloody armour of my Prince 1" 

"Treason hath been with us, Ivanhoe," said tbe King'; "bnt, 
thanks to these brave men, treason hath met its meed« But, now I 
bethink me, thou too art a traitor,'' said Richárd, smiling ; ** a most 
disobedient traitor ; for were not oiir orders positive, that thou 
shoTildst repose thyself at Saint Botolph's nntil thy wonnd was healedl" 

^ It is healed/' said Ivanhoe ; '' it is not of more conseqnence than 
the scratch of a bodkin. Bnt why, oh, why, noble Prince, wül yoa 
thus vex the hearts of your faithfal servants, and expoee your life by 
lonely jonmeys and rash adventures, as if it were of no more valne 
than that of a mere knight-errant, who has no interest on earth bnt 
what lance and sword may procnre him 1** 

''And Bichard Plantagenet/' said the King, '^desiies no more 
fame than his good lance and sword may acqnire him — and Bidiaid 
Plantagenet Í9 pronder of achieving an adventure, with only his good 
sword, and his good arm to speed, than if he led to battle a hőst of a 
hundred thousand armed men." 

" But your kingdom, my Liege," said Ivanhoe, " your kingdom is 
threatened with dissolution and civil war — your subjects menaced 
with every species of evil, if deprived of their sovereign, in somé of 
those dangers which it is your daily pleasure to incur, and from 
which you have but this moment narrowly escaped." 

** Ho ! ho ! my kingdom and my subjects ?" answeied Bichaid, 
impatíently ; " I teU thee. Sir Wilfred, the best of them aie moet 
willing to repay my follies in kind. For ezample, my very faithfiii 
servant, Wilíred of Ivanhoe, will not obey my positive commandBi 
and yet reads his king a homily, because he does not walk exadljhj 
his advice. Which of us has most reason to upbraid the other 1 Yet 
forgive me, my Mthfal Wilfred. The time I have spent, and am 
yet to spend in concealment, is, as I explained to thee at Saint 
Botolph's, necessary to give my friends and Mthful nobles time to 
assemble their forces, that when Bichard's retum is announced, he 
should be at the head of such a force as enemies shall tremble to froe, 
and thus subdue the meditated treason, without evén xmsheathing a 
sword. EstoteviUe and Bohun will not be strong enough to move 
f orward to York for twenty-four hours. I must have news of Sahf- 
bury from the south ; and of Beauchamp, in Warwickshire ; and of 
Múlton and Percy in the north. The Chancellor must make snre of 
London. Too sudden an appearance would subject me to dangesn, 
other than my lance and sword, though backed by the bow of bold 
Eobin, or the quarter-staff of Friar Tuck, and the hom of the sige 
Wamha, may be able to wacuft lafc te\si? 
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Wilfred bowed in submission, well knowing how vain it was to 
contend with the wild spint of chivalry which bo often ünpelled his 
master npon dangers wMch he might easily have avoided, or rather, 
which it was tmpardonable in him to have songht out. The yonng 
knight sighed, therefore, and held his peace ; while Bichard, rejoiced 
at having silenced his connsellor, though his heart acknowledged the 
justice of the charge he had bronght against him, went on in con- 
versation with Kobin Hood. ^ King of Outlaws," he said, " have you 
no Tefreshment to offer to yonr brother sovereign? for these dead 
knaves have found me both in exercise and appetite.'' 

" In troth," replied the Outlaw, " for I scom to lie to yonr Grace, 

our larder is chiefly supplied with " He stopped, and was some- 

what embarrassed. 

** With venison, I sappose V said Eichard, gaily ; " better food at 
need there can be nőne — and tmly, if a king will not remain at home 
and slay his own game, methinks he shonld not brawl too loud if ha 
finds it killed to his hand." 

" If yonr Grace, then," said Robin, " will again honour with your 
presence one of Robin Hood's places of rendezvous, the venison shall 
not be lacking ; and a stonp of ale, and it may be a cup of reasonably 
good wine, to relish it withaL" 

The Outlaw accordingly led the way, followed by the bnxom Mon- 
arch, more happy, probably, in this chance meeting with Robin Hood 
and his foresters, than he would have been in again assuming his 
royal state, and presiding over a splendid circle of peers and nobles. 
Novelty in society and adventure were the zest of Hfe to Richárd 
Coeur-de-Lion, and it had its highest relish when enhanced by 
dangers enconntered and snrmonnted. In the lion-hearted King, 
the bnlliant but nseless character of a knight of románcé was in a 
great measure realised and revived ; and the personal glory which 
he acqnired by his own deeds of arms was ísa more dear to his 
ezdted imagination than that which a course of policy and wisdom 
wonld have spread around his govemment. Accordingly his reign 
was liké the course of a bnlliant and rapid meteor, which shoots 
along the face of heaven, shedding around an unnecessary and por- 
tentous light, which íb instantly swallowed up by universal darkness ; 
his feals of chivalry fumishing themes for bards and minstrels, but 
affording nőne of those solid benefíts to his country on which history 
loves to pause and hold up as an example to posterity. But in his 
present company Richárd showed to the greatest imaginable adván- 
tagé. He was gay, good-humoured, and fond of manhood in every 
ránk of life. 

Beneatíi a huge oak-tree the sylvan repaet "waa \\»Sk^iX:^ -^te^wí^. 
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for the Eing of England, surrounded by men ontlaws to his govem- 
ment, but who now iormed his court and his gaard. As the flagon 
went round, the rongh foresters soon lost their awe for the piesence 
of majesty. The song and the jest were exchanged — ^the storíes of 
former deeds weie told with advantage ; and at length, and while 
boasting of their snccessfal in&action of the laws, no one recollected 
they were speaking in presence of their natural guardian. The 
meny king, nothing heeding hk dignity any more than hü company, 
langhed, quaffed, and jested among the jolly bánd. The natural and 
rongh sense of Bobin Hood led him to be desirons that the scene 
should be closed ere anything shonld occor to distnrb its harmony, 
the more especially that he observed Ivanhoe's brow clonded with 
anxiety. " We are hononred,'' he said to Ivanhoe, apart, *' by the 
presence of onr gallant sovereign ; yet I would not that he dallied 
with time, which the circumstances of his kingdom may render 
precious." 

'* It is well and wisely spoken, brave Kobin Hood,** said Wilfred 
apart ; '' and know, moreover, that they who jest with majesty, eyen 
in its gayest mood, are bnt toying with the lion's whelp, whichy (m 
slight provocation, nses both fangs and claws.'' 

** Ton have touched the yery cause of my fear,'' said the Outlaw : 
** my men are rough by practice and natore ; the King is hasfy as 
well as good-humonred ; nor know I how soon cause of offence may 
arise, or how wannly it may be received — it is time this revei were 
broken off." 

^'It must be by yonr management then, gallant yeoman," said 
Ivanhoe ; '* for each hint I have essayed to give him serves only to 
induce him to prolong it." 

" Must I so soon nsk the pardon and favour of my sovereign T 
said Bobin Hood, pausing for an instant ; ^* but by Saint Chnsto- 
pher, it shall be so. I were undeserving his grace did I not peril it 
for his good. Here, Scathlock, get thee behind yonder thicket, and 
wind me a Norman blast on thy bugle, and without an instanfs 
delay, on peril of your life.** 

Scathlock obeyed his captain, and in less than five minutes the 
revellers were startled by the sound of his hom. 

'* It is the bugle of Malvoisin/' said the Miller, starting to his feet, 
and seizing his bow. The Friar dropped the flagon, and grasped his 
quarter-staff. Wamba stopped short in the midst of a j^t, and 
betook himself to sword and target Ali the others stood to their 
weapons. 

Men of their precarious course of life change readily from the 
hanqnet to the batűe ; and, \a Bichdid^ the exchange aeemed but a 
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Buccession to pleasxire. He called for liis Helmet and the most cum- 
brouB parts of his armour, wMcli he had laid aside ; and while Gorth 
was patting them on^ he laid his strict instructions on Wilfred^ under 
pain of his highest displeasnre, not to engage in the skirmish which 
he Bupposed was approaching. 

" Thon hast fonght for me an hundred times, Wilfred — and I have 
seen it. Thon shalt this day look on, and see how Eichard will fight 
for his friend and liegeman/' 

In the meantime Bobin Hood had sent off several of his followers 
in different directions, as if to reconnoitre the enemy ; and when he 
saw the company effectoally broken np, he approached Richárd, who 
was now completely armed, and, kneeling down on one knee, craved 
pardon of his sovereign. 

'* For what, good yeoman V said Bichard, somewhat impatiently. 
^ Have we not already granted thee a fiill pardon for all transgres- 
Bions ? Thinkest thon our word is a feather, to be blown backward 
and forward between us 1 Thou canst not have had time to commit 
any new offence since that time V 

" Ay, but I have, though," answered the yeoman, " if it be an 
offence to deceive my pnnce for his own advantage. The bugle you 
have heard was nőne of Malvoisin's, but blown by my direction, to 
break off the banquet, lest it trenched upon hours of dearer import 
than to be thus dallied with." 

He then rose from his knee, földed his arms on his bosom, and in a 
manner rather respectfiü than submissive awaited the answer of the 
King — ^like one who is conscious he may have given offence, yet is 
confídent in the rectitnde of his motive. The blood mshed in anger 
to the countenance of Bichard ; but it was the fírst transient emotion, 
and his sense of justice instantly subdued it. 

" The King of Sherwood/' he said, '^ grudges his venison and his 
wine-flask to the King of England. It is weU, bold Bobin ! — ^but, 
when you come to see me in merry London, I trust to be a less nig- 
gard hőst. Thou art right, however, good fellow. Let us therefore 
to horse and away — Wilfred has been impatient this hour. Teli me, 
bold Bobin, hast thou never a fdend in thy bánd, who, not content 
with adyising, will needs direct thy motions, and look miserable 
when thou dóst presume to act for thyself V* 

" Such a one," said Bobin, " is my Lieutenant, Little John, who 
is evén now absent on an expedition as feor as the borders of Scot- 
land ; and I will own to your Majesty that I am sometimes dis- 
pleased by the freedom of his counsels ; but, when I think twice, I 
cannot be long angry with one who can have no motive for his 
anjdety savé zeal for his master's service.'^ 
2b 
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'' Thou art rigbt, good yeoman,'' answeied Richárd ; " aad if I had 
lyanhoe, oa the one hand, to giye grave advice, and recommend it 
by the sad gravity of his brow, and thee, on the other, to trick me 
intő what thou thinkest my own good, I should have aa litüe the 
freedom of mine own will as any king in Christendom or Heathe- 
nesse. But come, sirs, let us menily on to Coningsburgh, and think 
no more on't." 

Robin Hood assored them that he had detached a party in the 
direction of the road they were to pasa, who would not fáil to dis- 
cover and apprise them of any secret ambnscade ; and that he had 
little doubt they would fínd the ways secure, or, if otherwise, wonld 
receive such timely notice of the danger ás would enable them to £eűl 
back on a strong troop of archers, with which he himself proposed to 
follow on the same route. 

The wise and attentive precautíons adopted for his safety touched 
Richard's fbelings, and removed any slight grudge which he migíit 
retain on account of the deception the Outlaw Captain had practifled 
upon hím. He once more extended his hand to Robin Hood, assmed 
him of his full pardon and future fávour, as well as his firm lesolu- 
tion to restrain the tyrannical ezercise of the forest rights and othef 
oppressive laws, by which so many English yeomen were diiven intő 
a State of rebellion. But Richard's good intentions towards the bold 
Outlaw were frustrated by the King's untimely death ; and the 
Charter of the Forest was eztorted from the unwiUing hands of King 
John when he succeeded to his heroic brother. As for the rest of 
Robin Hood's career, as well as the tale of his treacherous death, they 
are to be found in those black-letter garlands, once sold at the low 
and easy rate of one halfpenny, 

** Now cheaply purchased at their weight in gold." 

The OutlaVs opinion proved true ; and the King, attended hy 
Ivanhoe, Gurth, and Wamba, arrived, without any interruptioii, 
within view of the Castle of Coningsburgh, while the sun was yet in 
the horizon. 

There are few more beautiful or striking scenes in England than 
are presented by the vicinity of this ancient Sason fortress. The 
Boft and gentle river Don sweeps through an amphitheatre, in which 
cultivation is richly blended with woodland, and on a mount, as- 
cending from the river, well defended by walls and ditches, nses 
this ancient edifíce, which, as its Saxon name implies, was, previoos 
to the Conquest, a royal residence of the kings of England. The 
outer walls have probably been added by the Normans, but the inner 
keep bears tokén o£ vexy ^t^íA. %XL\.\civy\\:j, It \a situated on a mount 
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at one angle of the inner court, and forma a complete circle of per- 
haps twenty-five feet in diameter. The wall is of immense thickness, 
and is propped or defended by six huge extemal buttresses, which 
project from the circle, and rise up against the sides of the tower as 
if to strengthen or support it. These massive buttresses are solid 
when they arise from the foundation, and a good way higher up ; 
bnt are hollowed out towards the top, and terminate in a sort of 
turrets communicating with the interior of the keep itsell The 
distant appearance of this huge building, with these singular accom- 
paniments, is as interesting to the lovers of the picturesque as the 
interior of the castle is to the eager antiquary, whose imagination it 
carries back to the days of the Heptarchy. A burrow in the vicinity 
of the castle is pointed out as the tömb of the memorable Hengist ; 
and yarious monuments, of great antiquity and curiosity, are shown 
in the neighbouring churchyard.* 

When Cceur-de-Lion and his retinue approached this rude yet 
stately building, it was not, as at present, surrounded by extemal 
fortifícations. The Saxon architect had exhausted his art in ren- 
dering the main keep defensible, and there was no other circumval- 
lation than a rude barrier of palisades. 

A huge black banner, which floated from the top of the tower, 
announced that the obsequies of the laté owner were still in the act 
of being solemnised. It boré no emblems of the deceased's birth or 
qiiality, for armonal bearings were then a novelty among the Norman 
chivalry themselves, and were totally unknown to the Saxons. But 
above the gate was another banner, on which the fígure of a white 
horse, rudely painted, indicated the nation and ránk of the deceased, 
by the well-known symbol of Hengist and his Saxon warriors. 

Ali around the castle was a scene of busy commotion ; for such 
faneral banquets were times of generál and profuse hospitality, 
which not only every one who could claím the most distant connec- 
tion with the deceased, but all passengers whatsoever, were invited to 
partake. The wealth and consequence of the deceased Athelstane 
occasioned this custom to be observed in the fullest extent. 

Numerous parties, therefore, were seen ascending and descending 
the hill on which the castle was situated ; and when the Eing and 
his attendants entered the open and unguarded gates of the extemal 
barrier, the space within presented a scene not easily reconciled with 
the cause of the assemblage. In one place cooks were toiling to 
roast huge oxen and fat sheep ; in another, hogsheads of ale were 
set abroach, to be drained at the freedom of all comers. Qroups of 
every description were to be seen devouring the food and swallowing 
the liquor thus abandoned to their discretion, The naked Sö.tö\!l 
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Berf was drowning the sense of his haH-jeas^s btmgeT and thinfc in 
one day of gluttony and dmnkenness — ^tbe more pampered bnigess 
and gnild-brother was eating bis morsel witb gost, or curionsly criti- 
cising tbe quantity of the mait and tbe skill of the brewer. Somé 
few of tbe poorer Norman gentry migbt alsó be seen, distingaisbed 
by tbeir sbaven cbins and sbort oloaks, and not less so by tbeir 
keeping togetber, and looking witb great scom on tbe wbole 
Bolemnity, evén wbile condescending to avail tbemselyes of tbe good 
obeer wbicb was so liberally supplied. 

Mendicants were of course assembled by tbe score, togetber witb 
strolling Boldiers retumed from Palestine (according to tbeir own 
account at least), pedlars were displaying tbeir wares, travellisg 
mecbanios were inquiring after employment, and wandering palmen, 
bedge-priests, Saxon minstrels, and Welsb bards were mnttering 
prayere^, and extracting mistuned dirges from tbeir barps, crowds, 
and rote8.t One sent fortb tbe praises of Atbelstane in a dolefal 
panegyric ; anotber, in a Saxon genealogical poem, rebearsed the 
uncoutb and barsb names of bis noble ancestry. Jesters and jngglera 
were not awanting, nor was tbe occasion of tbe assembly supposed to 
render tbe exercise of tbeir profession indecorons or improper. In- 
deed tbe ideas of tbe Saxons on these occasions were as natnral as 
tbey were mde. If sorrow was tbirsty, tbere was drink — ^if bungiy, 
tbere was food — ^if it sunk down npon and saddened tbe beart, here 
were tbe means supplied of mirtb, or at least of amusement Nor 
did tbe assistants scom to avail tbemselves of tbose means of con- 
solation, altbougb every now and tben, as if suddenly recoUecting 
tbe cause wbicb bad brougbt tbem togetber, tbe men groaned in 
unison, wbile tbe females, of wbom many were present, raised up 
their voices and sbrieked for very woe. 

Sucb was the scene in the castle-yard at Coningsborgb when it 
was entered by Richárd and bis followers. The seneschal or steward 
deigned not to take notice of the groups of inferior gnests who weie 
perpetually entering and withdrawing, nnless so far as was necessaiy 
to préseivé order ; nevertheless be was struck by tbe good mién of 
the monarcb and Ivanhoe, more especially as be imagined the 
features of the latter were familiar to him. Besides, the approach 
of two knights, for such their dress bespoke them, was a rare event 
at a Saxon solemnity, and conld not bnt be regarded as a sort of 
bonour to the deceased and bis family. And in bis sable dress, and 
holding in bis hand bis white wand of office, this important penon- 

t The orowth, or crowd, was a species of violin ; the rote « sort of gcdtar, or isttier 
huTúy'gaTáyf the strings of whiuh were managed hy a wheel, (h>m which the instni- 
ment took its name. 
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nade way through the miscellaneoiis assemblage of guests, tbus 
ncting Eichard and Ivanhoe to the entrance of the tower. Gurth 
Wamba speedily found acquamtances in the courtyard, nor pre- 
id to intrude themselyes any farther nntil their presence should 
)qaired. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

T fomid them winding of MarcelIo*s corpse. 
And there was such a soleiiin melody, 
Twixt dolefUl songs, tears, and sad elegies— 
Snch as old grandames, watching by the dead, 
Are wont to outwear the night with. 

Old Play. 

mode of entering the great tower of Coningsburgh Castle is 
peculiar, and partakes of the rude simplicity of the early times 
hich it was erected. A flight.of steps, so deep and narrow as to 
most precipitoos, leads up to a low portai in the sonth side of 
ower, by which the adventurous antiqnary may still, or at least 
1 a few years siuce, gain access to a small stair within the thick- 
of the main wall of the tower, which leads up to the third story 
le building — the two lower being dungeons or vaults, which 
ler receive air nor light, savé by a square hole in the third story, 

which they seem to have communicated by a ladder. The 
B to the upper apartments in the tower, which consist in all of 
stories, is given by stairs which are carried up through the ex- 
d buttresses. 

r this difficult and complicated entrance the good King Richárd, 
wed by his üútliful Ivanhoe, was ushered intő the round apart- 
k which occupies the whole of the third story from the gröund. 
red, by the difficulties of the ascent, gained time to muffle his 
in his mantle, as it had been held expedient that he should not 
»nt himself to his father until the King should give him the 
i\. 

lere were assembled in this apartment, around a large oaken 
I, about a dozen of the most distinguished representatives of the 
n families in the adjacent counties. These were all old, or, at 
f elderly men ; for the younger lace, to the great displeasure of 
seniors, had, liké Ivanhoe, broken down many of the barriers 
h separated for half-a-century the Norman victors from the van- 
led Saxons. The downcast and sorrowfnl looks of these vener- 
men, their silence and their mournfiü poeture, förmed a strong 
»st to the levity of the revellers on the outside of the castle. 
r grey locks and long fali beards, together with their antique 
» and loose black mantles, soited weU m\^ >^<& soi^gdNKL vs^ 
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mde apartment in which thej were seated, and gave the appeaiance 
of a bajid of andent wonhippen of Woden, lecalled to life to moum 
oyer the decay of their natíonal ^oij. 

Cedzie, aeated in eqnal zank among hia conntiymeny seemed yet, hj 
common consent, to act as chief of the asseinbly. TJpon the entiance 
of Richaid (onlj known to hím as the yaloioas £[night of the Fetter- 
lock) he aroee gravely, and gave him welcome by the ordinaiy salnta- 
tion, TFae$ had, laising at the same time a goblet to his head. The 
King, no stranger to the cnstonis of his En^^ish sabjects, letumed the 
greeting with the appiopiiate woids, Drinc had, and partook of a cnp 
which was handed to him by the sewer. The same conrtesy was 
offéred to Ivanhoe, who pledged his father in sUence, supplying the 
usual speech bj an indination of his head, lest his yoice ahould have 
been lecognised. 

When this introductorj cerempnj was perfonned, Cediic arose, 
andy eztending his hand to Bichaid, condncted him intő a small and 
verj mde chapel, which was excayated, as it were, out of one of the 
extemal buttresses. As there was no opening, saying a yery naiiow 
loophole, the place woiild haye been nearly quite dark but for two 
flambeanx or torches^ which showed, bj a led and smoky light, the 
arched loof and naked walls, the mde altar of stone, and the cracifiz 
of the same materiaL 

Before this altar was placed a bier, and on each side of this bier 
kneeled three príests, who told their beads and muttered their 
prayers with the greatest signs of extemal deyotioiL For this service 
a splendid soulrscat was paid to the conyent of Saint Edmnnd's by the 
mother of the deceased ; and, that it might be iully deseryed, the 
whole brethren, saying the lamé Sacristan, had tranaferred them- 
selyes to Coningsbnrgh, where, while six of their nnmber were con- 
stantly on guard in the performance of diyine rítes by the bier of 
Athelstane, the others failed not to take their share of the refresh- 
ments and amosements which went on at the castle. In maintaining 
this pious watch and ward, the good monks were particularly carefol 
not to interrupt their hymns for an instant, lest Zemebock, the 
andent Saxon Apollyon, should lay his clntches on the departed 
Athelstane. Nor were they less careful to preyent any unhaUowed 
laymen from touching the pali, which, haying been that nsed at the 
inneral of Saint Edmund, was liable to be deseorated, if handled br 
the profáné. If, in truth, these attentions could be of any nse to the 
deceased, he had somé right to expect them at the hands of the 
brethren of Saint Edmund's, since, besides a hnndred mancosee of 
gold paid down as the soul-ransom, the mother of Athelstane had 
Annonnced her intention oi «L<ÖLoV\xi^\ÍQa^.lw»As^vQ^ with the better 



part of thö landí of the deceased, in order to maintaiit perpetod 
piayera foi hü sóul, and that of her departed hiubaud. 

Richárd and Wilfred followed the Saion Cedric intő the apartnient 
ot death, where, as their goide pointed with solenin air to the un- 
timely bier of Atheletaue, thej followed his example in derontlf 
croasing themeelves, and mnttering a hrief prajer for the veal of the 
departed mhI. 

Thia act of pions charity perfonned, Cedrio again motioned them 
to follow hini, gliding over the Btone floor with a noiaelesa tread ; and, 
after ascending a. few steps, opened with great cantion the door of a 
Bmtűl oiatorj', which adjoiued to the chapeh It whh ahout eight feet 
aqaai«^ hoUowed, liké the chapel itself, ont of the thicknesa o£ the 
wall ; and the loophole which enlightened t, being to the west, and 
widenii^ connderably aa it eloped inward a beam of the Betting mm 




toond ita way intő ita daik lecess, and sbowed a female of a digniSed 
mién, and whoHe conntenance letained the marked remains of majeBtic 
beanty. Her loi^ monming tobea, and her flowing wimgle ot hWk 
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cypresB, enhanced the whiteness of her akin, and the beauty of her 
light-colonred and flowing tresses, wMch time had neither thinned 
nor mingled with süver. Her countenance ezpressed the deepest 
sorrow that is consistent with resignation. On the stone table befoie 
her stood a crucifíx of ivory, beside which was laid a miBsal, having 
its pages richly illuminated, and its boards adomed with clasps of 
gold, and bosses of the same precious metál. 

** Noble Edith/' said Cedric, after having stood a moment silent, as 
if to give Richárd and Wilfred time to look upon the lady of the 
mansion, '* these are worthy strangers, come to take a part in thy 
sorrows. And this, in especial, is the valiant Knight who fought so 
bravely for the deliverance of him for whom we this day moum." 

" His bravery has my thanks,'' retumed the lady ; *' althongh it be 
the will of Heaven that it shonld be displayed in vain. I thank, too^ 
his conrtesy, and that of his companion, which hath bronght them 
hither to behold the widow- of Adeling, the mother of Athelstane, in 
her deep hour of sorrow and lamentation. To yoor care, kind kins- 
man, I entrost them, satistied that they will want no hospitality which 
these sad waUs can yet afford." 

The guests bowed deeply to the mouming parent, and withdrew 
with their hospitable gnide. 

Another winding stair condncted them to an apartment of the same 
size with that which they had fírst entered, occupying indeed the 
story immediately above. From this room, ere yet the door was 
opened, proceeded a low and melancholy strain of yocal music. When 
they entered, they found themselves in the presence of abont twenty 
matrons and maidens of distinguished Saxon lineage. Four maidens, 
Bowena leading the choir, raised a hymn for the sóul of the deceased, 
of which we have only been able to decipher two or three stanzas :— 

Dóst unto dnst, 

To this all most ; 

The tenant hath resigned 

The faded form 

To waste and worm — 

Oormption claims her kind. 

Throngh paths nnknown 
Thy sóul hath flown, 
To seek the realms of woe, 
Where fiery pain 
Shall purge the stain 
Of actions done below. 

In that sad place, 
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Brief may.thy dwelling be ! 
Till prayers and alms, 
And holy psalms, 
Shall set the captive free. 

While tliis dirge was song, in a low and melancholy tone, by the 
female choiisters, the others were divided intő two bands, of which 
one was engaged in bedecking, with 8uch embroidery as their skill 
and taste could compass, a large síiken pali, destined to cover the 
bier of Athelstane, while the others busied themselves in selecting, 
from baakets of flowers placed before them, garlands, which they 
intended for the same monmfal pnrpose. The behavionr of the 
maidens was decorous, if not marked with deep affliction ; bnt now 
and then a whisper or a smile called forth the rebnke of the severer 
matrons, and here and there might be seen a damsel more interested 
in endeavoniing to fínd out how her monming-robe became her, than 
in the dismal ceremony for which they were preparing. Neither 
was this propensity (if we must needs confess the truth) at all dimin- 
ished by the appearance of two strange knights, which occasioned 
8ome looking up, peeping, and whispenng. Bowena alone, too proud 
to be vain, paid her greeting to her deliverer with a graceful courtesy. 
Her demeanour was serious, but not dejected ; and it may be doubted 
whether thoughts of Ivanhoe, and of the uncertainty of his fate, did 
not claim as great a share in her grayity as the death of her kinsman. 

To Cedric, however, who, as we have observed, was not remarkably 
clear-sighted on snch occasions, the sorrow of his ward seemed so 
much deeper than any of the other maidens, that he deemed it 
proper to wldsper the explanation — '* She was the affianced bride of 
the noble Athelstane." It may be doubted whether this communica- 
tion went a far way to increase Wilfred's disposition to sympathise 
with the moumers of Coningsburgh. 

Having thus formally introduced the guests to the different cham- 
bers in which the obsequies of Athelstane were celebrated xmder 
different forms, Cedric conducted them intő a small room, destined, 
as he informed them, for the exclusive accommodation of honourable 
guests, whose more slight connection with the deceased might render 
them unwilling to jóin those who were immediately affected by the 
unhappy event. He assured them of évery accommodation, and was 
about to withdraw when the Black Knight took his hand. 

** I craye to remind you, noble Thane," he said, ** that when we 
last partéd, you promised, for the service I had the fortune to render 
you, to grant me a boon." 

** It is granted ere named, noble Knight," said Cedric ; " yet, at 
this sad moment " 
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" Of that alsó," said the King, ** I have bethought me — ^but my time 
is brief — neither does it seem to me unfít, that, when closing the grave 
on the noble Athelstane, we should deposit therein certain prejndices 
and hasty opinions." 

*' Sir Enight of the Fetterlook/' said Cedríc, colonríngy and inte^ 
mpting the King in his tam, ** I trost your boon legaids youiself 
and no other ; for in that which concems the honom of my house, it 
is Bcaice fitting that a stranger should mingle." 

** Nor do I wish to mingle/' said the King, mildly, " nnless in eo 
far as you will admit me to have an inteiest As jet you have known 
me bnt as the Black Enight of the Fetterlock. Know me now as 
Eichard Plantagenet" 

<< Eichard of Anjou !'' exclaimed Cedric, stepping backward with 
the utmost astonishment. 

** No, noble Cedric — Eichaid of England ! — ^whose deepest interest 
— whose dearest wish, is to see her sons united with each other. 
And, how now, worthy Thane ! has thon no knee for thy prince l'' 

" To Norman blood," said Cedric, " it hath never bended." 

** Beserve thine homage then," said the Monarch, " nntil I shall 
prove my right to it by my equal protection of Noimans and 
English.'' 

" Prince," answered Cedric, " I have ever done jostiee to thy bravery 
and thy worth. Nor am I ignorant of thy claim to the crown through 
thy descent from Matilda, niece to Edgár Atheling, and danghter to 
Malcolm of Scotland. But Matilda, though of the royal Saxon blood, 
was not the heir to the monarchy." 

" I will not dispute my title with thee, noble Thane," said Eichard, 
calmly ; ** but I will bid thee look around thee, and see where thou 
wilt fínd another to be put intő the scale against it" 

''And hast thou wandered hither, Prince, to teli me sof" said 
Cedric — "to upbraid me with the ruin of my race, ere the grave 
has closed o'er the last scion of Saxon royalty V His countenance 
darkened as he spoke. *' It was boldly — it was rashly done 1" 

" Not so, by the holy rood !" replied the King ; " it was done in the 
frank confídence which one brave man may repose in another, with- 
out a shadow of danger." 

" Thou sayest well. Sir King — for King I own thou art, and will 
be, despite of my feeble opposition. I dare not take the only mode 
to prevent it, though thou hast placed the strong temptation within 
my reach I" 

" And now to my boon," said the King, ** which I ask not with one 

jot the less confídence, that thou hast refused to acknowledge my 

k la wííil sovereignty . 1 Tec\vA\x^ ol V)[ift^, «& «w xckan of thy woid, on pain 
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of being held foitliless, man-sworn, and nideringyf to forgive and 
receive to thy patemal aflfection the good knight, Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 
In this reconciliation thou wilt own I have an interest — ^the happiness 
of my fríend, and the quelling of dissension among my faitMul people." 

" And this is Wilfred !" said Cedric, pointing to his son. 

"My father! — my father!" eaid Ivanhoe, prostrating himseK at 
Cedric's feet, " grant me thy forgiveness !" 

** Thou hast it, my son," said Cedric, raising hím up. " The son 
of Hereward knows how to keep his word, evén when it has been 
passed to a Norman. But let me see thee nse the dress and costume 
of thy English ancestry — ^no short cloaks, no gay bonnets, no fantastic 
plumage in my decent hoosehold. He that would be the son of 
Cedric most show himself of English ancestry. Thou art about to 
speak/' he added stemly, " and I guess the topic. The Lady Kowena 
must complete two years* mouming, as for a betrothed husband — all 
OUT Saxon ancestors would disown us were we to treat of a new unión 
for her ere the grave of him she should have wedded — him, so much 
the most worthy of her hand by birth and ancestry — ^is yet closed. 
The ghost of Athelstane himself would burst his bloody cerements, 
and stand before us to forbid such dishonour to his memory." 

It seemed as if Cedric's words had raised a spectre ; for scarce had 
he uttered them ere the door flew open, and Athelstane, arrayed in 
the garments of the grave, stood before them, pale, haggard, and liké 
something arisen from the dead ! 

The effect of this apparition on the persons present was utterly 
appalling. Cedric started back as far as the wall of the apartment 
would permit, and, leaning against it as one unable to support him- 
self, gazed on the figure of his friend with eyes that seemed fixed, 
and a mouth which he appeared incapable of shutting. Ivanhoe 
crossed himself, repeating prayers in Saxon, Latin, or Norman-French, 
as they occurred to his memory, while Richárd altemately said, 
Benedidtef and swore Mórt de ma vielX 

In the meantime a horrible nőise was heard below stairs, somé 
crying, " Secure the treacherous monks 1" — others, " Down with 
them intő the dungeon I" — others, " Pitch them firom the highest 
battlements !" 

** In the name of God !" said Cedric, addressing what seemed the 
spectre of his departed friend, *^ if thou art mortal, speak ! — ^if a 
departed spirit, say for what cause thou dóst revisit us, or if I can 

t Infamons. 

t The resiiscitation oF Athelstane has been much criticised, as too violent a breach of 
probability, evén for a work of snoh fantastic character. It was a tour-de-force to which 
tlie auth >r was compelled tohave recoorse, by the vehement entreatioa <^C VáskttSKo^vs^ 
printer, who was inconsolable on the Saxon being conNeyodiVA \2taA Vvge^. 



do anght that can set thy Bpirit at repoM. Living or deftd, noble 
Athektane, ipeak to Cedric !" 

" I wiU," aaid the epectre rerj cqmpo«edlj, " when I have colleded 
breoth, and when yon give me time. AUre, eaidat thoal I un u 
mucb slive aa he can be who hhe fed on bread and water for thtee 
dajs, which Beem ttuee agea, Vea, breod and wat^ Fathec Oediic ! 




By Heaven, and all goints in it, bettec food hath not pased mj 
weaeand for thiee liveloDg daya, and bj Qod'e piovidence it is that 
I am now bére to teli it." 

" Why, noble Atbelataae," eaid the BLick Knight, " I niyself mv 
70U atruck down by the lierce Templar towards the end of the stonn 
at TorqiiilfitoDe, and aa I thought, and Wamba reported, yoor akull 
waa cloven throngb the teeth." 

" Yon tboiight amiaa, Sir Knight," said Athelatane, " and Wamba 
lied. My teeth are in good order, and that my BUpper ehall presently 
find. No thankB to the Templar though, whose eword tntned in bia 
hsnd, BO that the blade struck me flatlinga, being averted by the 
baudle of the good mace witb which I warded the blow ; had my 
Bteel-cap been on, I had not valued it a msh, and had dealt liim each 
a connter-buff oa would have apoilt hia retreat. But as it was, down 
I went, atuuned indeed, but unwounded. Othera, of both sidea, weie 
beaten down and iklaiighteTeá.úioi6TEA,H>'0cffi&I.TiCTeT recorered mj 
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Benses until I found myself in a coffin — an open one, by good luck — 
placed before the altar of the church of Saint Edmund's. I sneezed 
repeatedly — groaned — ^awakened, and would have aiisen, when the 
Sacristan and Abbot, fuU of teiror, came running at the nőise, sur- 
prised doubtless, and no way pleased to fínd the man alive whose 
heirs they had proposed themselves to be. I asked for wine — ^they 
gave me aome, but it must have been highly medicated, for I slept 
yet more deeply than before, and wakened not for many hours. I 
found my arms swathed down — my feet tied so fást that mine ankles 
ache at the very remembrance — the place was utterly dark — the 
oubliette, as I suppose, of their accursed couvent, and írom the close, 
Btifled, damp smell, I conceive it is alsó used for a place of sepulture. 
I had strange thoughts of what had befallen me, when the door of my 
dungeon creaked, and two villáin monks entered. They would have 
persuaded me I was in purgatory, but I knew too well the pursy 
short-breathed voice of the Father Abbot. Saint Jeremy! how 
different írom that tone with which he used to ask me for another 
slice of the haunch ! — ^the dog has feasted with me from Chnstmas to 
Twelfth-night." 

" Have patience, noble Athelstane/' said the King, " take breath — 
teli your story at leisure — ^beshrew me, but such a tale is as well worth 
listening to as a románcé." 

" Ay but, by the rood of Bromeholm, there was no románcé in the 
matter I* said Athelstane. " A barley loaf and a pitcher of water — 
that they gave me, the niggardly traitors, whom my father and I 
myself had enriched, when their best resources were the fiitches of 
bacon and measures of com out of which they wheedled poor serfs 
and bondsmen in exchange for their prayers — the nest of foul un- 
grateful vipera — ^barley bread and ditch water to such a patron as I 
had been ! I will smoke them out of their nest though I be ezcom- 
municated !" 

" But, in the name of Our Lady, noble Athelstane," said Cedric, 
grasping the hand of his friend, '' how didst thou escape this immi- 
nent danger ? — did their hearts relent ?" 

" Did their hearts relent I" echoed Athelstane. " Do rocks melt 
with the sun 1 I should have been there still, had not somé stir in 
the convent, which I find was their procession hitherward to eat my 
funeral feast, when they well knew how and where I had been buried 
alive, summoned the swarm out of their hive. I heard them droning 
out their death-psalms, little judging they were sung in respect for 
my sóul by those who were thus famishing my body. They went, 
however, and I waited long for food — no wonder — ^the göuty Sacristan 
was evén too busy with his own provendec to miüd Tsdxkfo. k^.\scis^^ 
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down be came, with an unstable step and a strong flavour of wine 
and spices abont his person. Qooá cheer had opened his heait, for 
he left me a nook of pasty and a flask of wine, instead of my former 
ÜEure. I ate, drank, and was invigorated ; when, to add to my good 
Incky the Sacristan, too totty to discbarge his dnty of tnmkey fítly, 
locked the door beside the staple, so that it feli ajar. The light, the 
food, the wine, set my invention to work. The staple to which my 
chains were fixed was more rosted than I or the villáin Abbot had 
suppoeed. Evén irón conld not remain withont consoming in the 
damps of that infemal dnngeon." 

'^Take breath, noble Athektane/' said Bichard, ''and partakeof 
somé refreshment, ere you proceed with a tale so dreadfuL" 

" Partake !'' quoth Athelstane ; ** I have been partaking five tímes 
to-day — and yet a morsel of that savouiy ham weie not altogether 
foreign to the matter ; and I pray you, fair sir, to do me reason in a 
cup of wine.** 

The guests, though still agape with astonishment, pledged theii 
resnscitated landlord, who thus proceeded in his stoiy : — He had 
indeed now many more auditors than those to whom it was com- 
menced, for Edith, having given certain necessary orders for anang- 
ing matters within the Castle, had followed the dead-alive up to the 
stranger's apartment, attended by as many of the guests, male and 
female, as could squeeze intő the small room, while others, crowding 
the staircase, caught up au erroneous edition of the stoiy, and tianB- 
mitted it still more inaccurately to those beneath, who again sent it 
forth to the vulgar without, in a fashion totally irreconcilable to the 
reál fact. Athelstane, however, went on as foUows with the histoiy 
of his escape : — 

'' Finding myself freed from the staple, I dragged myself up stain 
as well as a man loaded with shackles, and emaciated with fasting, 
might ; and after much groping about, I was at length directed, by 
the sound of a jolly roundelay, to the apartment where the woithy 
Sacristan, an it so please ye, was holding a devil's mass with a huge 
beetle-browed, broad-shouldered brother of the grey-frock and cowl, 
who looked much more liké a thief than a clergyman. I burst in 
upon them, and the fashion of my grave-clothes, as well as the olank- 
ing of my chains, made me more resemble an inhabitant of the other 
world than of this. Both stood aghast ; but when I knocked down 
the Sacristan with my fist, the other fellow, his pot companion, 
fetched a blow at me with a huge quarter-staff." 

" This must be our Friar Tuck, for a count's ransom," said Richárd, 
looking at Ivanhoe. 

" fíe may be the de^íL, aa \ia m\!i5' ^aid Athelstane. " Eortunately 
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he missed the aim ; and on my approaching to grapple with him, 
took to his beels, and ran for it. I failed not to set my own heels at 
liberty by means of the fetter-key, which hnng amongst others at 
the sexton's beit ; and I had thoughts of beating out the knave's 
brains with the bonch of keys, but gratitude for the nook of pasty 
and the flask of wine which the rascal had imparted to my captivity 
came over my heart ; so, with a brace of hearty kicks, I left him on 
the floor, pouched somé baked meat, and a leathem bottle of wine, 
with which the two yenerable brethren had been regaling, went to 
the Btable, and found in a priváté stall mine own best palfrey, which, 
doubtless, had been set apart for the Holy Father Abbot's particulai 
use. Hither I came with all the epeed the beast could compass-^ 
man and mother's son flying before me wherever I came, taking me 
for a epectre. the more «^iaUy «s, to prevent my being recogMsed. 
I drew the corpse-hood over my face. I had not gained admittance 
intő my own castle had I not been supposed to be the attendant of a 
jnggler, who is making the people in the castle-yard very merry, con- 
sidering they are assembled to celebrate their lord's fiineral — I say 
the sewer thonght I was dressed to bear a part in the ^tregetour's 
mummery, and so I got admission, and did bnt disclose myself to my 
mother, and eat a hasty morsel, ere I came in quest of you, my noble 
friend." 

**And yon have fonnd me," said Cedric, "ready to resume our 
brave projects of hononr and liberty. I teli thee, never will dawn a 
morrow so anspicious as the next, for the deliverance of the noble 
Saxon race.'' 

** Talk not to me of delivering any one," said Athelstane ; '' it is 
well I am delivered myself. I am more intent on punishing that 
villáin Abbot. He shall hang on the top of this Castle of Conings- 
bnrgh, in his cope and stole ; and if the stairs be too strait to admit 
his fat carcass, I will have him craned up from without." 
** But, my son," said Edith, " consider his sacred office." 
" Consider my three days* fást,** replied Athelstane ; " I will have 
their blood, every one of them. Front-de-Boeuf was bumt alive for 
a less matter, for he kept a good table for his prisoners, only put too 
much garlic in his last dish of póttagé. But these hypocritical, un- 
gratefal slaves, so often the self-invited flatterers at my board, who 
gave me neither póttagé nor garlic, more or less, they die, by the sóul 
of Hengistr 

" But the Popé, my noble friend,* said Cedric 

" But the devil, my noble friend," answered Athelstane ; " they 
die, and no more of them. Were they the best monks upon earth, 
the world would go on without them." 
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" For shame, noble Athelstane," aaid Cediic ; ** foiget mcH 
wretches in the career of glory which lies open before thee. Teli 
tliis Noiman prince, Bichard of Anjou, that^ lion-hearted as be ia, lie 
shall not hold nndisputed tbe thione of Al&ed, while a male de- 
scendant of the H0I7 Confessor lives to dispnte it" 

<< How !" said Athelstane, << is tbia the noble Eang Richárd T 

" It is Eicbard Plantagenet bímself/* said Cedríc ; '* jet 1 need not 
remind thee that, coming hither a guest of free-will, he maj neither 
be injured nor detained prisoner— thou well knowest thj dnty to 
him as his hosf 

** Ay, bj my íaith !" said Athelstane ; ** and mj dnty as a subject 
besides, for I here tender him my allegiance, heart and hand.' 

" My son," said Edith, " think on thy royal rights !" 

** Think on the freedom of England, degenerate Prince !" said Cedrie. 

** Mother and friend," said Athelstane, '' a truce to your upbnid* 
ings — ^bread and water and a dnngeon are marrellous mortifiers of 
ambition, and I nse from the tömb a wiser man than I descended 
intő it. One half of those yain follies vére pnffed intő mine ear by 
that perfidious Abbot Wolfram, and you may now judge if he íb a 
connsellor to be trosted. Since these plots were set in agitation, I 
have had nothing but horried jonmeys, indigestions, blows and 
bruises, imprisonmcnts and starvation ; besides that they can only 
end in the murder of somé thonsands of quiet folk. I teli yon, I will 
be king in my own domains, and nowhere else ; and my first act of 
dominion shall be to hang the Abbot." 

" And my ward Rowena/' said Cedrie, " I tmst you intend not to 
desert her í" 

''Father Cedrie/' said Athelstane, '*be leasonable. The Lady 
Rowena cares not for me — she loves the little fínger of my kinsman 
Wilfred's glove better than my whole person. There she stands to 
avoach it. Nay, blush not, kinswoman, there is no shame in loving 
a conrtly knight better than a conntry franklln — and do not langh 
neither, Rowena, for grave-clothes and a thin visage are, Gk>d knows, 
no matter of merriment. Nay, an thou wilt needs laugh, I will fínd 
thee a better jest. Give me thy hand, or rather lend it me, for I bot 
ask it in the way of Mendship. Here, cousin Wilfred of Ivanhoe, in 

thy favour I renounce and abjure Hey ! by Saint Dunstan, our 

cousin Wilfred hath yanished i Yet, unless my eyes are stiU dazzled 
with the fasting I have xmdergone, I saw him stand there but evén now." 

Ali now looked roimd and inquired for Ivanhoe, but he had yan- 
ished. It was at length discovered that a Jew had been to seek him ; 
and that, after yery brief conference, he had called for Gurth and his 
armoor, and bad leit Üie ca^Woi. 
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"Fair cousin," saicl Athelstane to Eowena, "could I think that 
this sadden disappearance of Ivanhoe was occasioned by other than 
the weightíest reaaons, I would myself resume " 

But he had no sooner let go her hand, on first ohserving that 
Ivanhoe had disappeared^ than Bowena, who had found her situation 
extremely embarrassing, had taken the first opportunity to escape 
from the apartment. 

" Certainly," quoth Athelstane, " women are the least to he trusted 
of all animtds, monks and abbots excepted. I am an infídel, if I ex- 
pected not thanks from her, and perhaps a kiss to boot. These 
cursed grave-clothes have surely a spell on them ; every one flies 
from me. To yon I tum, noble King Richárd, with the vows of 
all^ance, which, as a liege-subject " 

But King Bichard was gone alsó, and no one knew whither. At 
length it was leamed that he had hastened to the court-yard, sum- 
moned to his presence the Jew who had spoken with Ivanhoe, and 
after a moment's speech with him had called vehemently to horse, 
thrown himself upon a steed, compelled the Jew to mount another, 
and set off at a rate which, according to Wamba, rendered the old 
JeVs neck not worth a penny's pnrchase. 

" By my halidome !" said Athelstane, "it is certain that Zemebock 
hath possessed himself of my castle in my absence. I return in my 
grave-clothes, a pledge restored from the very sepulchre, and every 
one I speak to vanishes as soon as they hear my voice ! But it skills 
not talking of it. Come, my Mends— such of you as are left, follow 
me to the banquet-hall, lest any more of us disappear — it is, I trust, 
as yet tolerably fumished as becomes the obsequies of an ancient 
Saxon noble ; and should we tarry any longer, who knows but the 
devil may fly off with the supper ?" 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

Be Mowbray's sins so heavy in his bosom, 
That ihey may break his foaming courser's back, 
And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 
A caitiff recreant 1 

Richárd II. 

OuR Bcene now returns to the exteriőr of the Castle, or Preceptory, 
of Templestowe, about the hour when the bloody die was to be cast 
for the life or death of Rebecca, It was a scene of bustle and life, as 
if the whole vicinity had poured forth its inhabitants to a village 
wake or rural feast. But the eamest desire to look on blood and 
death is not peculiar to those dark ages, though in the gladiatorial 
exercise of single combat and generál tourney, they were habitvLQ.tA4. 
2o 
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to the bloody spectacle of brave men ÍEdling hy each othei'B banda. 
£ven in oor own dajB, when moialB are better understood^ an exe- 
cution, a bmising-niatcb, a riot, or a meeting of radical reformén, 
collectsy at considerable bazard io tbemselves, immense crowds of 
Bpectators, otherwise little interested, except to see bow mattéra are 
to be conducted, or wbetber tbe beroes of tbe day are, in tbe beroic 
langoage of insurgent tailors, '^ flinta" or *' dungbilla.'' 

Tbe eyes, tberefore, of a very conaiderable multitude were bent 
on tbe gate of tbe Preceptory of Templestowe, witb tbe purpoee of 
witneaaing tbe proceasion ; wbile still greater numbers bad abeadj 
Burrounded the tilt-yard belonging to tbat eatabliabment. This 
cncloaure waa förmed on a piece of levél ground adjoining to the 
Preceptory, wbicb bad been levelled witb care, for tbe exerciae of 
military and cbivalroua aporta, It occupied tbe brow of a aoft and 
gentle eminence, waa carefully paliaaded around, and, as tbe Templars 
willingly inyited apectatora to be witneaaea of tbeir skill in feata of 
chivalry, waa amply aupplied witb galleriea and bencbes for tbeir nsa 

On tbe preaent occaaion, a tbrone waa erected for tbe Qrand Master 
at the eaat end, aurrounded witb aeata of diatinctionior tbe Preceptois 
and Knigbta of tbe Order. Over tbeae floated tbe aacred atandaid, 
called Le Beau-seant, wbicb waa tbe enaign, aa ita name waa tbe battle- 
cry of the Templara. 

At tbe oppoaite eud of the liata waa a pile of faggots, so arranged 
around a atake, deeply fixed in tbe ground, aa to leave a apace for the 
victim whom tbey were deatined to conaume, to enter witbin tbe feital 
circle in order to be cbained to tbe atake by tbe fetters wbicb bnng 
ready for tbe purpoae. Beaide tbia deadly apparatua atood four black 
alavea, wboae colour and African featorea, tben so little known in 
England, appalled the multitude, who gazed on them aa on demons 
employed about tbeir own diabolical exercisea. Tbeae men atirred 
iiot, excepting now and then, under the direction of one wbo aeemed 
their chief, to abift and replace the ready fueL They looked not on 
the multitude. In fact, they aeemed inaenaible of tbeir preaence, and 
of everything aave the diacharge of their own borrible duty. And 
when, in apeech with each other, tbey expanded tbeir blubber lipe, 
and ahowed tbeir white fauga, aa if they grinned at the tbougbta of 
tbe expected tragedy, tbe atartled commona could acarcely belp believ- 
ing that they were actually the familiar apirita witb whom tbe witch 
bad communed, and wbo, ber time being out, atood ready to aaaiat in 
ber dreadful puniabment. They whiapered to each other, and com- 
municated all tbe feata wbicb Satan bad perfoimed dunng tbat bosf 
and unbappy period, not fúling, of courae, to give tbe devil lathei 
more tban Ids due. 
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** Have you not heard, Fatber Dennet,'' quotli one boor to another 
advanced in years, " that the devil hath carried away bodily the gi*eat 
Saxon Tbane, Atbelstane of Coningsburgb V* 

" Ay, but he brougbt bim back tbough, by tbe blessing of Qod and 
Saint Dnnstan." 

^ How's tbat 9" said a brisk young fellow, dressed in a green cassock 
embroidered witb gold, and having at bis beels a stout lad bearing a 
barp upon bis back, wbicb betrayed bis yocation. Tbe minstrel 
seemed of no vulgar ránk ; for, besides tbe splendour of bis gaily 
broidered doublet, be wore around bis neck a silver cbain, by wbicb 
bung the torest, or key, witb which he toned bis harp. On bis 
right arm was a silver plate, which, instead of bearing, as usual, the 
cognisance or badge of the báron to whose family he belonged, had 
barely the word Sherwood engraved upon it. " How mean you by 
tbatl" said the gay minstrel, mingling in the conversation of the 
peasants ; " I came to seek one subject for my rbyme, and, by'r Lady, 
I were glad to find two." 

** It is well avoached,^ said the elder peasant, '* that after Atbel- 
stane of Coningsburgb had been dead four weeks ** 

'' That is impossible," said the Minstrel ; '' I saw him in life at the 
Passage of Arms at Ashby-de-la-Zouch." 

''Dead, however, he was, or else translated," said the youuger 
peasant ; " for I heard the monks of Saint Edmund's singing the 
death's hymn for him ; and, moreover, there was a rich death-meal 
and dole at the Castle of Coningsburgb, as ligbt was ; and tbither 
had I gone, but for Mabel Parkins, who— — " 

*' Ay, dead was Atbelstane," said the old man, shaking his bead, 
** and the more pity it was, for the old Saxon blood '* 

"But your story, my masters — ^your story," said the Minstrel, 
somewhat impatiently. 

"Ay, ay — construe us the story," said a burly Friar, who stood 
beside them, leaning on a pole that exhibited an appearance between 
a pügrim's staff and a quarter-staff, and probably acted as either when 
occasion sérved. " Tour story," said the stalwart churchman ; " bum 
not daylight about it — we have short time to spare." 

" An please your reverence," said Dennet, " a drunken priest came 
to visit the Sacristan at Saint Edmimd's ^" 

" It does not please my reverence," answered the churchman, " that 
there sbould be such an animál as a drunken priest, or, if there were, 
that a layman sbould so speak him. Be mannerly, my fdend, and 
conclude the boly man only wrapt in meditation, which makes the 
bead dizzy and foot unsteady, as if the stomach were fiUed witb new 
wine — I have felt it myself." 
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" Well, then," answered Father Dennet, " a holy brotlier came to 
visít the Sacristan at Saint Edmund's — a sort of hedge-priest is the 
visitor, and kills half the deer that are stolen in the forest, who loves 
the tinkling of a pint-pot better than the sacring-belly and deems a 
flitch of bacon worth ten of his breviary ; for the rest, a good fellow 
and a meny, who will flourish a qnarter-staff, draw a bow, and dance 
a Cheshire round, with e'er a man in Torkshire/' 

'^ That last part of thy speech, Dennet/' said the Minstrel, ** haa 
saved thee a rib or twain." 

*' Tush, man, I fear hím not,'' said Dennet ; '* I am somewhat old 
and stiff, but when I fought for the bell and ram at Doncaster ^" 

'' But the story — the story, my Mend/' again said the MinstreL 

''Why, the tale is but this — ^Athelstane of Coningsbuigh waB 
buried at Saint Edmund's." 

'' That's a lie, and a loud one/' said the Friar, '' for I saw him bome 
to his own Castle of Coningsburgh." 

'* Nay, then, e'en teli the story yoursel^ my masters/' said Dennet, 
tuming sulky at these repeated contradictions ; and it was with somé 
difficulty that the boor could be prevailed on, by the request of his 
comrade and the Minstrel, to renew his tale. ''These two wber 
fríars/' said he at length, ''since this reverend man will needs 
have them snch, had continued diinking good ale, and wine, and 
what not, for the best part of a summer^s day, when they weie 
aroused by a deep groan and a clanking of chains, and the figoie 
of the deceased Athelstane entered the apartment, saying, ' Ye evil 
shepherds ! '** 

*^ It is fedse/' said the Friar, hastily, " he never spoke a word." 

" So ho ! Friar Tuck," said the Minstrel, drawing h\m apart írom 
the rustics ; '' we have started a new hare, I fínd." 

" 1 teli thee, Allan-a-Dale,'' said the Hermit, '^ I saw Athelstane of 
Coningsburgh as much as bodily eyes ever saw a living man. He 
had his shroud on, and all about hím smelt of the sepulchre. A butt 
of sack will not wash it out of my memory." 

" Pshaw l" answered the Minstrel ; " thou dóst but jest with me !" 

" Never believe me,* said the Friar, " an I fetched not a knock at 
him with my quarter-staff that woold have felled an ox, and it glided 
through his body as it might through a pillar of smoke !" 

" £y Saint Hubert,'' said the Minstrel, '' but it is a wondrous tale, 
and fít to be put in metre to the ancient tune, * Sorrow came to the 
old Friar.'" 

" Laugh, if ye list," said Friar Tuck ; " but an ye catch me singing 
on such a theme, may the next ghost or devil carry me off with him 
Jbeadlong ! No, no — 1 infi\A.ii\X.^ lostmfid the purpose of assisting at 
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somé good work, such as the buming of a witch, a judicial combat, 
or the liké matter of godly service, and therefore am I here." 

As they thus conversed, the heavy bell of the church of Saint 
Michael of Templestowe, a venerable building, situated in a hamlet 
at somé distance from the Preceptory, broke short their argoment. 
One by one the suUen sounds feli successively on the ear, leaving but 
sufficient space for each to die away in distant echó ere the ear was 
again fílled by repetition of the irón knelL These sounds, the signal 
of the approaching ceremony, chilled with awe the hearts of the 
assembled multitude, whose eyes were now tumed to the Preceptory, 
expecting the approach of the Grand Master, the champion, and 
the criminaL 

At length the drawbridge feli, the gates opened, and a knight, 
bearing the great standard of the Order, sallied from the castle, pre- 
ceded by six trumpets, and followed by the Knights Preceptors, two 
and two, the Qrand Master coming last, mounted on a stately horse, 
whose fumiture was of the simplest kind. Behind him came Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, armed cap-a-pie in bright armour, but without his 
lance, shield, and sword, which were bome by his two esquires behind 
him. His face, though partly hidden by a long plume which floated 
down from his barret-cap, boré a strong and mingled expression of 
passión, in which pride seemed to contend with irresolution. He 
looked ghastly pale, as if he had not slept for several nights, yet 
reined his pawing war-horse with the habitual ease and grace proper 
to the best lance of the Order of the Temple. His generál appearance 
was grand and commanding ; but^ looking at him with attention, 
men reád that in his dark features from which they willingly with- 
drew their eyes. 

On either side rode Gonrade of Mont-Fitchet and Albert de Mai- 
voisin, who acted as godfathers to the champion. They were in their 
robes of peace, the white dress of the Order. Behind them followed 
other Gompanions of the Temple, with a long train of esquires and 
pages elad in black, aspirants to the honour of being one day Knights 
of the Order. After these neophytes came a guard of warders on 
foot, in the same sable livery, amidst whose partisans might be seen 
the pale form of the accused, moving with a slow but undismayed 
step towards the scene of her fate. She was stript of all her oma- 
ments, lest perchance there should be among them somé of those 
amulets which Satan was supposed to bestow upon his victims, to 
deprive them of the power of confession evén when under the torture. 
A coarse white dress, of the simplest form, had been substituted for 
her Orientál garments ; yet there was such an exquisite mixture of 
courage and resignation in her look, that eveiL vn >ítóa ^«£^,«DL^"w>fiö. 
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no other omament than ber long black tresses, eacb e^e wept tbat 
looked upon her, and the most haidened bigot regretted the &te that 
bad conveited a creatore bo goodly intő a vessél of wiatb and a 
waged slave of tbe deviL 

A crow^d of inferior personages belonging to tbe Preceptoiy fol- 
lowed tbe victini, all moving witb tbe utmost order, witb arms földed, 
and looks bent upon tbe ground. 

Tbis slow procession moved up tiie gentle eminence, on tbe snmmit 
of wbicb was tbe tilt-jard, and, entering tbe lists, marcbed once 
aionnd tbem írom rigbt to left, and wben tbey bad completed tbe 
circle, made a balt. Tbere was tben a momentary bostle, wbile the 
Giand Master and all bis attendants, excepting tbe cbampion and his 
godfettbers, dismonnted from tbeír borses, wbicb were immediately 
removed out of tbe lists by tbe esquires, wbo were in attendance for 
that purpose. 

Tbe unfortunate Bebecca was conducted to tbe black cbair placed 
near tbe pile. On ber fírst glancé at tbe terrible spot wbere prepaia- 
tions were making for a deatb alike dismaying to tbe mind and 
painful to tbe body, sbe was observed to sbudder and sbut ber eyea^ 
praying intemally doubtless, for ber lips moved tbougb no speech 
was beard. In tbe space of a minute sbe opened ber eyes, looked 
fízedly on tbe pile as if to familiárisé ber mind witb tbe object, and 
tben slowly and naturally tumed away ber bead. 

Meanwbile tbe Qrand Master bad assumed bis seat ; and wben 
tbe cbivalry of bis Order was placed around and bebind bim, each in 
bis due ránk, a loud and long flourisb of tbe trumpets announced 
that tbe Court were seated for judgment. Malvoisin tben, acting 
as godfatber of tbe cbampion, stepped forward, and laid tbe glove of 
tbe JewesSy wbicb was tbe pledge of battle, at tbe feet of tbe Grand 
Master. 

''Yalorous Lord and reverend Fatber," said be, '^bere standeth 
tbe good Knigbt, Brian de Bois-Quilbert, Enight Preceptor of the 
Order of tbe Temple, wbo, by accepting tbe pledge of battle wbicb I 
now lay at your reverence's feet, batb become bound to do bis devoir 
in combat tbis day, to maintain that tbis Jewisb maidén, by name 
Bebecca, batb justly deserved tbe doom passed upon ber in a Cbapter 
of tbis most Holy Order of tbe Temple of Zion, condemning ber to 
die as a sorceress — here, I say, be standeth, sucb battle to do, knigbtly 
and bonourable, if sucb be your noble and sanctified pleasure.'' 

'* Hatb be made oatb," said tbe Qrand Master, '' that his quarrel is 
just and bonourable 1 Bring forward tbe Crucifíx a,^d the Te igüwr" 

** Sir, and most reverend Father," answered Malvoisin readily, ** our 
bix>ther bére piesentbatbL aXT^aA^ «^Q»TCLV)\X:L^tA:\itbof bis accusation 
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in the hand oí the good Enight Conrade de Mont-Fitchet ; and 
otherwise he ought not to be sworn, seeing that his adyeisaiy is an 
unbeliever, and may take no oath." 

This ezplanation was satiafactoiy, to Albert's great joy ; for the 
wilj knight had foreseen the great difficultj, or rather impossibility, 
of prevaUing upon Brian de Bois-Quilbert ta take such an oath 
before the assembly, and had invented this ezcuse to escape the 
necessity of his doing so. 

The Qrand Master, having allowed the apology of Albert Malvoi- 
sin, commanded the herald to stand forth and do his devoir. The 
trumpets then again flourished, and a herald, stepping forward, pro- 
claimed aloud, '' Oyez, oyez, oyez. Here standeth the good Knight, 
Sir Brian de Bois-Guübert, ready to do battle with any knight of 
íree blood, who will sustain the quarrel allowed and allotted to the 
Jewess Rebecca, to try by champion, in respect of lawful essoine of 
her own body ; and to such champion the reverend and valorous 
Grand Master here present allows a fair field, and equal partition of 
sun and wind, and whatever else appertains to a fair combat" The 
trumpets again sounded, and there was a dead pause of many 
minutes. 

*' No champion appears for the appellant," said the Grand Master. 
'< Go, herald, and ask her whether she ezpects any one to do battle 
for her in this her cause." The herald went to the chair in which 
Bebecca was seated, and Bois-Guilbert suddenly tuming his horse's 
head toward that end of the lists, in spite of hints on either side 
írom Malvoisin and Mont-Fitchet, was by the side of Eebecca's chair 
as soon as the herald. 

'* Is this regular, and according to the law of combat 1" said Mai- 
voisin, looking to the Grand Master. 

" Albert de Malvoiain, it is," answered Beaumanoir ; " for, in this 
appeal to the judgment of Gbd, we may not prohibit parties from 
having that commimication with each other which may best tend to 
bring forth the truth of the quarrel." 

In the meantime the herald spoke to Rebecca in these terms : — 
'< Damsel, the Honourable and Reverend the Grand Master demands 
of thee if thou art prepared with a champion to do battle this day in 
thy behalf, or if thou dóst yield thee as one justly condemned to a 
deserved doom V 

" Say to the Grand Master," replied Rebecca, " that I maintain my 
innocence, and do not yield me as justly condemned, lest I become 
guilty of mine own blood. Say to him that I challenge such delay 
as his forms will permit, to see if God, whose opportunity is in man's 
extremity, will raise me up a deliverer ; and when anch ^xttA^Ms^ 
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Bpace is passed, may His holy will be done l'* The heiald retiied to 
carry this answer to the Qrand Master. 

" Qoá forbid," said Lucas BeaumanoiT, " that Jew or Pagan should 
impeach ob of injoBÜce ! UntU the shadows be cast from the west 
to the eastward^ will we wait to see if a champion shall appear for 
this unfortimate wornan. When the day is so far passed^ let her 
prepare for death." 

The herald communicated the words of the Grand Master to 
Rebecca, who bowed her head sabnűssiyely, földed her arms, and, 
looking np towards Heaven, seemed to expect that aid &om abo?e 
which she could scarce promise herself from mán. Doring this 
awfal pause, the yoice of Bois-Guilbert broke upon her ear — ^it was 
but a whisper, yet it startled her more than the sommons of tbe 
herald had appeared to do. 

'* Eebecca," said the Templar, " dóst thou hear me 9" 

" I have no portion in thee, emel, hard-hearted man,'' said the 
unfortnnate maidén. 

'^ Ay, but dóst thou understand my words 9" said the Templar ; 
*' for the sound of my yoice is fnghtfol in mine own ears. I scarce 
know on what ground we stand, or for what pnrpose they have 
brooght ns hither. This listed space — ^that chair — ^these faggots — I 
know their pnrpose, and yet it appears to me liké something onreal-— 
the fearful picture of a vision, which appals my sense with hideons 
fantasies, but convinces not my reason.** 

'^ My mind and senses keep touch and time," answered Bebecca, 
*' and teli me alike that these faggots are destined to consume my 
earthly body, and open a painful but a brief passage to a better world.^ 

" Dreams, Rebecca — dreams," answered the Templar ; " idle 
visions, rejected by the wisdom of your own wiser Sadducees. Hear 
me, Rebecca,'' he said, proceeding with animation ; " a better chance 
hast thou for Life and liberty than yonder knaves and dotard dream 
of. Mount thee behind me on my steed— on Zamor, the gallant 
horse that never failed his rider. I won him in single fight from the 
Soldan of Trebizond — ^mount, I say, behind me — in one short hour 
is pursuit and inquiry far behind — a new world of pleasure opens to 
thee — ^to me a new career of fame. Let them speak the doom which 
I despise, and erase the name of Bois-Quilbert from their list of 
monastic slaves ! I will wash out with blood whatever blot they 
may dare to cast on my scutcheon." 

" Tempter," said Bebecca, " begone ! Not in this last eztremity 
canst thou move me one hair's-breadth from my resting-place — sur- 
rounded as I am by foes, I hold thee as my worst and most deadly 
enemy — avoid thee, in t\ie nsjnft oi QicA.X'' 
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Albert Malvoisin, alarmed and impatient at the duration of their 
conference, now advanced to interrupt it. 

"Hath the maidén acknowledged her goilt?" he demanded of 
Bois-Guilbert ; " or is she resolute in her denial ?" 

*' She ifl indeed resohUe" said Bois-Guilbert. 

" Then," said Malvoisin, " must thou, noble brother, resume thy 
place to attend the issue. The shades are changing on the circle of 
the diai. Come, brave Boia-Quilbert — come, thou hope of our holy 
Order, and soon to be its head." 

As he spoke in this soothing tone he laid his hand on the knight's 
bridle, as if to lead him back to his station. 

** Falsé villáin ! what meanest thou by thy hand on my rein 1" 
said Sir Brian angrily. And shaking off his companion's grasp, he 
rode back to the upper end of the lists. 

" There is yet spint in hím/* said Malvoisin apart to Mont-Fitchet, 
" were it well directed — but, liké the Qreek fire, it bums whatever 
approaches it." 

The judges had now been two hours in the lists, awaiting in vain 
the appearance of a champion. 

" And reason good," said Friar Tuck, " seeing she is a Jewess — and 
yet, by mine Order, it is hard that so young and beautiful a creature 
should perish without one blow being struck in her behalf ! Were 
she ten times a witch, provided she were but the least bit of a 
Christian, my quarter^staff should ring noon on the steel cap of yonder 
fierce Templar, ere he carried the matter off thus.'' 

It was, however, the generál belief that no one could or would 
appear for a Jewess accused of sorcery ; and the knights, instigated 
by Malvoisin, whispered to each other that it was time to declare the 
pledge of Kebecca forfeited. At this instant a knight, urging his 
horse to speed, appeared on the plain advancing towards the lists. 
A hundred voices exclaimed, *'A champion! a chsunpion!^ And 
despite the prepossessions and prejudices of the multitude, they 
shouted unanimously as the knight rode intő the tilt-yard. The 
second glancé, however, served to destroy the hope that his timely 
arrival had ezcited. ' His horse, urged for many miles to its utmost 
speed, appeared to reel from fatigue, and the rider, however un- 
dauntedly he presented himself in the lists, either from weakness, 
weariness, or both, seemed scarce able to support himself in the saddle. 

To the summons of the herald, who demanded his ránk, his name, 
and purpose, the stranger knight answered readily and boldly, '' I am 
a good knight and noble, come hither to sustain with lance and sword 
the just and lawful quarrel of this dsunsel, Bebecca, daughter of Isaac 
of York ; to uphold the doom pronounced a^8JmB>\i\L«£ \jö\i«k ^^ö^sfe «sv^ 
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IruthlesSy and to defy Sir Brian de Bois-GuUbert, as a traitor, mar- 
derer, and liar ; as I will prove in this field with my body against bis, 
by tbe aid of Qod, of Onr Lady, and of Monseignenr Saint George, 
the good knight" 

'* Tbe stranger mást first sbow," said Malyoisin, '' ihat he is good 
knigbt, and of bonoorable lineage. Tbe Temple sendetb not fortb 
ber cbampions against nameless men." 

'' My name,*' eaid tbe Enigbt, raising bis beimet, *' is better known, 
my lineage more pure, Malvoidn, tban tbine own. I am Wilfred of 
Ivanboe.** 

** I will not fígbt witb tbee at present,** said tbe Templar, in a 
cbanged and bollow voice. " Get tby wonnds bealed, pnrvey tbee a 
better borsé, and it may be I will bold it wortb my wbile to sconrge 
out of tbee tbis boyisb spirit of bravado." 

** Ha ! proud Templar/' said Ivanboe, '' bast tbou forgottén tbat 
twice didst tbou &11 before tbis lance 1 Remember tbe lists at Acre 
— remember tbe Passage of Arms at Asbby — remember tby proud 
vaunt in tbe balls of Botberwood, and tbe gage of your gold cbain 
against my reliquary, tbat tbou wouldst do battle witb Wilfred of 
Ivanboe, and recover tbe bonour tbou badst lost ! By tbat reliquary, 
and tbe boly relic it contains, I will proclaim tbee, Templar, a coword 
in every court in Europe — in every Preceptory of tbine Order — unless 
tbou do battle witbout further delay." 

Bois-Guilbert tumed bis countenance irresolutely towards Rebecca, 
and tben exclaimed, looking fíercely at Ivanboe, " Dog of a Saxon ! 
take tby lance, and prepare for tbe deatb tbou bast drawn upon tbee T 

^* Does tbe Grand Master allow me tbe combat V said Ivanboe. 

** I may not deny wbat tbou bast cballenged," said tbe Grand 
Master, '* provided tbe maidén accepts tbee as ber cbampion. Tet I 
would tbou wert in better pligbt to do battle. An enemy of our 
Order bast tbou ever been, yet would I bave tbee bonourably met witb." 

** Tbus — tbus as I £un, and not otberwise," said Ivanboe ; '* it is tbe 
judgment of God — to His keeping I commend myself. Rebecca," 
said be, riding up to tbe &tal cbair, *' dóst tbou accept of me for tby 
cbampion 1" 

" I do," sbe said — " I do" — fluttered by an emotion wbicb tbe fear 
of deatb bad beeU unable to produce. " 1 do accept tbee as tbe cbam- 
pion wbom Heaven batb sent me. Yet, no — no — tby wounds are 
uncured. Meet not tbat proud man — wby sbouldst tbou pensb alsó 1" 

But Ivanboe was already at bis post, and bad closed bis visor, and 

assumed bis lance. Bois-Guilbert did tbe same ; and bis esquire 

remarked, as be clasped bis visor, tbat bis face, wbicb bad, notwitb- 

Btanding tbe variety oí emLotv.oii&\^7 ^ViOíiV^V^adbeen agitated, con- 



tmned daríng Ihe whale momii^ of an ashj paleneas, was now 
becoma aiddenlj very nmdi flnahed. 
The herold, then, eeeing each champion m his place nplifted bis 




voics, cepeating tbiice — Faites von d^mnri prai^: chevaliers !" After 
the thiid ctj, he withdrew to one aide of the IibIb, and again pio- 
claimed that nőne, on peril of instant death, should dare, by word, 
ciy, or action, to interfere with or disturb thia fair líeld of combat. 
The Grand Uaater, who held ín hia hand the gage of battle, Rcbecca'a 
gtove, now tbrew it intő the lista, and pronounced the &tal aignal 
words, Laiuez atltr. 

The trumpeU sounded, and the kuighta charged each other in fuU 
career. The wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and ita no less exbanated 
rider, went down, as all had expected, before the well-aimed lance 
and v^rons steed of the Templar. This iaaue of the combat all had 
foreeeen ; bat althoujjh the apear of Ivanboe did but, in oompariBon, 
tOQch the shield of Bois-Quilbert, that champion, to the astoniahment 
of all who bebeld it, teeled iu hia saddle, loet hia stimips, and feli in 
the lista. 

iTsnhoe, eitricating himaelf from hia &llen horae, waa aoon on 
foot, haatening to mend hia fortnne with his aword ; but hia ontt^onist 
arose not. Wilfred, placing bis foot on his breaat, and the awoid'a 
point to bis throat, commanded hím to yield him, or die on the spot. 
Boia-Quilbert retnmed ao anawer. 

" Slay bim not. Sir Knighl," cried the Orand Maater, " nnahriven 
and unabaolved — kill not hody and aoul 1 We aUow him vanq^nished.'' 

He deecended intő the lists, aod commeüduÍL ^^iiv Xn 'a:tía!^aa.'CE>.% 
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conquered champion. Híb ejes were closed — the dark red flnsh was 
stlll on hÍ8 brow. As they looked on him in astoniBhmenty the eyes 
opened — ^but they were fixed and glazed. The flnsh passed from his 
brow, and gave way to the pallid hue of death. Unscathed by the 
lance of his enemy, he had died a victlm to the violence of his own 
contending passions. 

** This is indeed the judgment of Qod/' said the Grand Master, 
looking upwards — " Fiat voluntas tua /" 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Bo I now 'ÜB ended, liké an old wife's story. 

Webster, 

TVhen the first moments of surprise were over, Wilfred of Ivanhoe 
demanded of the Grand Master, as judge of the field^ If he had mán- 
fully and lightfully done his duty in the combat í 

^Manfully and rightfally hath it been done," said tlie Grand 
Master ; " I pronounce the maidén free and goiltless. The arms and 
the body of the deceased knight are at the will of the victor." 

" I will not despoil him of his weapons," said the Enight of Ivan- 
hoe/' nor condemn his corpse to shsune — ^he hath fonght for Christen- 
dom — God's arm, no humán hand, hath this day stmck him down. 
But let his obsequies be priváté, as becomes those of a man who died 
in an unjust quarrel. And for the maidén ** 

He was interrupted by a clattering of hofses' feet, advancing in sach 
numbers, and so rapidly, as to shake the groimd before them; and tbc 
Black Knight galloped intő the lists. He was foUowed by a nomerous 
bánd of men-at-arms, and several knights in complete armonr. 

" 1 8un too laté," he said, looking around him. " I had doomed 
Bois-Guilbert for mine own property. Ivanhoe, was this well, to take 
on thee such a venture, and thou scarce able to keep thy saddle V 

" Heaven, my Liege," answered Ivanhoe, " hath taken this proud 
man for its victim. He was not to be hononred in dying as yonr will 
had designed." 

*'Peace be with him," said Richárd, looking steadfastly on the 
corpse, *' if it may be so — he was a gallant knight, and has died in 
his steel hamess fedi knightly. But we must waste no time — Bohun, 
do thine ofl&ce!" 

A knight stepped forward from the King's attendants, and, laying 
his hand on the shoulder of Albert de Malvoisin, said, '* I arrest theo 
of high treason." 

The Grand Master had hitherto stood astonished at the appearance 
of BO many warriors. He now spoke. 

Who dares to arreat a "Km^\. oi ^ítial^-cK^V^o?. "^ion^ within the 
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girth of his own Preceptory, and in the presence of the Qrand Master ? 
and by whoae authority is this bold outrage offered V 

" I make the arrest," replied the Knight — " I, Henry Bohun, Earl 
of Essex, Lord High Constable of England.'' 

" And he arrests Malvoisin,** said the King, raising his visor, " by 
the order of Richárd Plantagenet, here present. Conrade Mont- 
Fitchet, it is well for thee thou art bom no subject of mine. Bot for 
thee, Malvoisin, thou diest with thy brother Philip ere the world be 
a week older." 

** I will resist thy doom,** said the Qrand Master. 

" Proud Templar," said the Eing, " thou canst not — look up, and 
behold the Boyal Standard of England floats over thy towers instead 
of thy Temple banner ! Be wise, Beaumanoir, and make no bootless 
opposition. Thy hand is in the lion's mouth." 

" I will appeal to Bome against thee," said the Grand Master, " for 
usurpation on the immunities and prívileges of our Order." 

" Be it 80,'' said the King ; *' but for thine own sake taz me not 
with usurpation now. Dissolve thy Chapter, and depart with thy 
followers to thy next Preceptory (if thou canst find one), which has 
not been made the scene of treasonable conspiracy against the King 
of England. Or, if thou wilt, remain to share our hospitality and 
behold our justice." 

'^ To be a guest in the house where I should command 1" said the 
Templar ; " never ! Chaplains, raise the Psalm Quare frerrvuerunt 
Gentes I Knights, squires, and followers of the Holy Temple, prepare 
to follow the banner of Beau^seant /" 

The Grand Master spoke with a dignity which confronted evén 
that of England's king himself, and inspired courage intő his sur- 
pnsed and dismayed followers. They gathered around him liké the 
sheep around the watch-dog, when they hear the baying of the wolf. 
But they evinced not the timidity of the scared flock — ^there were 
dark brows of defíance, and looks which menaced the hostility they 
dared not to proffer in words. They drew together in a dark line of 
spears, from which the white cloaks of the knights were visible among 
the dusky garments of their retainers, liké the lighter-coloured edges 
of a sable cloud. The multitude, who had raised a clamorous shout 
of reprobation, paused and gazed in silence on the formidable and 
experienced body to which they had unwarily bade defíance, and 
shrunk back írom their front. 

The Earl of Essex, when he beheld them pause in their assembled 
force, dashed the rowels intő his charger's sides, and galloped back- 
wards and forwards to array his followers, in opposition to a bánd so 
formidable. Bichard alone, as if he loved th^ daxv^^&x "Vsáa Y^^^^sj^ssa. 
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had provoked, rode slowly along the front of the Templars, caUing 
aloTidy *' What, tm ! Among so many gallant knighta, will nőne 
dare splinter a spear with Bidiardl Siis of the Temple! jonr 
ladies are but sun-bumed^ if they are not worth the shiver of a 
broken lanceP 

''The Brethren of the Temple,'' said the Grand Master, riding 
forward in advance of their body, ** fight not on snch idle and piofane 
quarrel — and not with thee, Bichard of England, shall a Templar 
croBS lance in my presence. The Popé and Princes of Eiuope shall 
judge OUT quarrel, and whether a Christian Prince has done weU in 
bncklering the canse which thou hast to-day adopted. If onassailed, 
we depart aasailing no one. To thine hononr we refer the annonr 
and household goods of the Order which we leave behind us, and on 
thy conscience we lay the scandal and offence thou hast this day 
given to Christendom." 

With these words, and without waiting a reply, the Grand Master 
gave the signal of departure. Their trumpets sounded a wild march 
of an Orientál character, which förmed the osual signal for the Tem- 
plars to advance. They changed their array from a Hne to a column 
of niarchy and moved off as slowly as their horses could step, as if to 
show it was only the will of their Grand Master, and no fear of the 
oppoSing and superior force, which compelled them to withdraw. 

" By the splendour of Our Lad/s brow !" said King Bichard, "it 
is pity of their lives that these Templars are not so trusty as they are 
disciplined and valiant" 

The multitude, liké a timid cur which waits to bark tiU the object 
of its challenge has tnmed his back, raised a feeble shout as the rear 
of the squadron left the groimcL 

During the tumult which attended the retreat of the Templars, 
Bebecca saw and heard nothing— she was locked in the arms of her 
aged father, giddy, and almost senseless, with the rapid change of 
circumstances around her. But one word from Isaac at length recalled 
her scattered feelings. 

" Let US go," he said, " my dear daughter, my recovered treasure— 
let US go to throw ourselves at the feet of the good youth." 

"Not so," said Bebecca, *'0h no — ^no — ^no — I must not at this 

moment dare to speak to him. Alas ! I should say more than 

No, my father, let us instantly leave this evil place.*' 

" But, my daughter," said Isaac, " to leave him who hath come 
forth liké a strong man with his spear and shield, holding lűs Ufe as 
nothing, so he might redeem thy captivity ; and thou, too, the daugh- 
ter of a people strange unto him and his — this is service to be thank- 
falljr acknowledged." 
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" It is — it is — most thankfiüly — ^most devoutly acknowledged/' said 
Eebecca — " it shall be still more so, but not now. For the sake of 
thy beloved Bachel, father, grant my request — not now !" 

" Nay, but/' said Isaac, insisting, " they will deem us more thank- 
less tban mere dogs !" 

'< But thou seest, my dear father, that King Richárd is in presence, 
and that " 

" True, my best — my wisest Eebecca ! Let us hence — ^let us hence ! 
Money he will lack, for he has just returned from Palestine, 6ind, as 
they say, from prison — and pretext for exacting it, should he need 
any, may arise out of my simple traffic with his brother John. Away, 
awav, let us hence !" 

iü.d hurrying his daughter in his tum, he conduoted her from the 
lists, and by means of conveyance which he had provided, transported 
her safely to the house of the Babbi Nathan. 

The Jewess, whose fortunes had förmed the principal interest of 
the day, having now retired unobserved, the attention of the populace 
was transferred to the Black Knight. They now fiiled the air with 
^'Long life to Richárd with the Lion's heart, and down with the 
usurping Templars l" 

" Notwithstanding all this lip-loyalty/' said Ivanhoe to the Earl of 
Essex, " it was well the King took the precaution to bring thee with 
him, noble Earl, and so many of thy trusty foUowers.'* 

The Earl smiled and shook his head. 

** Gallant Ivanhoe," said Essex, ** dóst thou know our Master so 
well, and yet suspect him of taking so wise a precaution ! I was 
di-awing towards York, having heard that Pnnce John was making 
head there, when I met King Richárd, liké a true knight-errant, 
galloping hither to achieve in his own person this adventure of the 
Templar and the Jewess with his own single arm. I accompanied 
him with my bánd, almost maugre his consent/' 

*' And what news from York, brave Earl?" said Ivanhoe ; '* will 
the rebels bide us there 1" 

" No more than December's snow Avill bide Jul/s sun," said the 
Earl ; " they are dispersing ; and who should come posting to bring 
us the news but John himself !" 

** The traitor ! the ungrateful, insolent traitor !" said Ivanhoe ; '' did 
not Richárd order hím intő confínement 1" 

** Oh ! he received him," answered the Earl, '' as if they had met 
after a huuting party ; and, pointing to me and our men-at-arms, said, 
* Thou seest, brother, I have somé angry men with me — ^thou wert 
best go to our mother, carry her my duteous affection, and abide with 
her until men's minds are pacified.' " 
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« And this was all he said ?" inqniied Ivanhoe ; '' wonld not any 
one say ihat this Priiice inyites me to treason by hía clemency 1" 

" JnBt," replied the Earl, " as the man may be said to invite death, 
who undertakes to fíght a combat, baving a dangerons woond 
unhealed." 

" I foTgiye thee the jest, Lord Earl,'' said lyanhoe; " bat, lemember, 
I hazarded but my own life — Bichard, the welfare of hÍB kingdonL" 

" Thoae/* replied Essex, '* who are specially careless of their own 
welÜEure, are seldom remarkably attentiye to that of others. But let 
US haste to the castle, for Bichard meditates pimishing somé of the 
Bubordinate members of the conspiracy, though he has pardoned 
their principaL'' 

From the judicial inyestigations which foUowed on this occaáon, 
and which are giyen at length in the Wardonr Manuscript, it appears 
that Maurice de Biacy escaped bejond seas, and went intő the service 
of Philip of Francé ; while Philip de Malyoisin, and his brother 
Albert, the Preceptor of Templestowe, were executed, although 
Waldemar Fitzorse, the sóul of the conspiracy, escaped with banish- 
ment ; and Prince John, for whose behoof it was undertaken, was 
not evén censured by his good-natnred brother. No one, however, 
pitied the fate of the two Malvoisins, who only sa£Eered the death 
which they had both well deserved, by many acts of ÜEŰsehood, 
cruelty, and oppression. 

Briefly after the judicial combat, Cedric the Saxon was summoned 
to the court of Bichard, which for the purpose of quieting the counties 
that had been disturbed by the ambition of his brother was then 
held at York. Cedric tushed and pshawed more than once at the 
niessage — ^but he refiised not obedience. In fact, the retum of 
Bichard had quenched every hope that he had entertained of re- 
storing a Saxon dynasty in England ; for, whatever head the Saxons 
might have made in the event of a civil war, it was plain that 
nothing could be done under the undisputed dominion of Bichard, 
popular as he was by his personal good qualities and military fame, 
although his administration was wilfully careless, now too indulgent, 
and now allied to despotism. 

But, moreover, it could not escape evén Cedric's reluctant observa- 
tion, that his project for an absolute unión among the Saxons, by the 
maniage of Bowena and Athelstane, was now completely at an end, 
by the mutual dissent of both parties concemed. This was, indeed, 
an event which, in his ardour for the Saxon cause, he could not have 
anticipated ; and evén when the disinclination of both was broadly 
and plainly manifested, he could scarce bring himself to beUeve that 
two Saxons oí royaV d^&ceiú. «k\iQi\]L\d «CT\i^le, on personal grounds, at 
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an alliance so necessary for the public weal of ,tlie nation. But it 
was Bot the less certain : Rowena had always expressed her repug- 
nance to Athelstane, and now Athelstane was no less plain and 
positive in proclaiming his resolution never to pursue his addresses 
to the Lady Bowena. Evén the natural obstinacy of Cedric sunk 
beneath these obstacles, where he, remaining on the poínt of junction, 
had the task of dragging a reluctant pair up to it, one with each 
hand. He made, however, a last vigorous attack on Athelstane, and 
he found that resnscitated sprout of Saxon royalty engaged, liké 
country squires of our own day, in a furious war with the clergy. 

It seems that, after all his deadly menaces against the Abbot of 
Saint Edmund's, Athelstane's spirit of revenge, what between the 
natural indolent kindness of his own disposition, what through the 
piayers of his mother Edith, attached^ liké most ladies (of the perlőd), 
to the clerícal order^ had terminated in his keeping the Abbot and 
his monks in the dungeons of Coningsburgh for three days on a 
meagre diet. For this atrocity the Abbot menaced him with excom- 
munication, and made out a dreadful list of complaints in the bowels 
and stomach, suffered by himself and his monks in consequence of 
the tyiannical and unjust imprisonment they had sustained. With 
this controversy, and with the means he had adopted to counteract 
this clerícal persecution, Cedríc found the mind of his fdend Athel> 
stane so folly occupied, that it had no room for another idea. And 
when Bowena's name was mentioned, the noble Athelstane prayed 
leaye to quaff a full goblet to her health, and that she might soon be 
the bríde of his kinsman Wilfred. It was a desperate case, therefore. 
There was obviously no more to be made of Athelstane ; or, as 
Wamba expressed it, in a phrase which has descended from Saxon 
times to ours, he was a cock that would not fíght. 

There remained betwixt Cedríc and the determination which the 
lovers desired to come to, only two obstacles — his own obstinacy, and 
his dislike of the Norman dynasty. The former feeling gradually 
gaye way before the endearments of his ward, and the príde which 
he conld not help nouríshing in the fame of his son. Besides, he 
was not insensible to the honour of allying his own line to that of 
Alfréd, when the superior claims of the descendants of Edward the 
Confessor were abandoned for ever. Cedríc's aversion to the Nor- 
man race of kings was alsó much undermined — first, by consideration 
of the impossibüity of rídding England of the new dynasty, a feeling 
which goes far to create loyalty in the subject to the king de facto ; 
and, secondly, by the personal attention of King Eichard, who de- 
lighted in the blunt humour of Cedríc, and, to use the language of 
the Wardour Manuscrípt^ so dealt with tii^ uoVAfe 'S^^xsm^'Oűaí^^^sí^V'ík 
2d 
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liad been a guest at court for seven dajs, he bad given his consent to 
the marriage of his ward Bowena and his son Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 

The nuptáals of our hero, thus formally approyed by his father, 
were celebrated in the most august of temples, the noble Minster of 
York. The King himself attended, and from the countenance which 
he afforded on this and other occasions to the distressed and hitherto 
degraded Sazons, gave them a safer and more certain prospect of 
attaining their just rights, than they could reasonably hope from tbe 
precarious chance of a civil war. The church gave her fuU solem- 
nities, graced with all the splendour which she of Komé knows how 
to apply with such brilliant effect. 

Qurth, gallantly apparelled, attended as esquire upon his young 
master whom he had served so faithfully, and the magnanimoua 
Wamba, decorated with a new cap and a most gorgeous set of silver 
bells. Sharers of Wilfred's dangers and adversity, they remained, as 
they had a right to expect, the partakers of his more prosperons career. 

But besides this domestic retinue, these distinguished nuptials 
were celebrated by the attendance of the high-born Normans, as well 
as Saxons, joined with the universal jubilee of the lower orders, that 
marked the marriage of two individuals as a pledge of the foture 
peace and harmony betwixt two races, which, since that period, have 
been so completely mingled, that the distinction has become wholly 
invisible. Cedric lived to see this unión apprpximate towards its 
completioi^ ; for as the two nations mixed in society and förmed in- 
termarriages with each other, the Normans abated their scom, and 
the Saxons were refined from their rusticity. But it was not until 
the reign of Ed ward the Third that the mixed language, now termed 
English, was spoken at the court of London, and that the hostile dis- 
tinction of Norman and Saxon seems entirely to have disappeared. 

It was upon the second moming after this happy bridal that the 
Lady Rowena was made acquainted by her handmaid Elgitha that a 
damsel desired admission to her presence, and solicited that their 
parley might be without witness. Rowena wondered, hesitated, 
became curious, and ended by commanding the damsel to be ad- 
mitted, and her attendants to withdraw. 

She entered — a noble and commanding figure, the long white veil, 
in which she was shrouded, overshadowing rather than concealing 
the elegance and majesty of her shape. Her demeánour was that of 
respect, unmingled by the least shade either of fear, or of a wish to 
propitiate favour. Rowena was ever ready to acknowledge the 
claims, and attend to the feelings of others. She arose, and would 
have conducted her lovely visitor to a seat ; but the stranger looked 
at Eigitha, and again múmaX^^ b^ víV^V \.q diacourse with the Lady 
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Rowena alone. Elgitha had no Booner retired with unwilling steps, 
than, to the surprise of the Lady of Ivanhoe, her fair viBÍtant kneeled 
on one knee, pressed her hands to her forehead, and bendlng her 
head to the ground, in spite of Rowena's resistance, kissed the em- 
broidered hem of her tunic. 

" What means this, lady V* said the surprised bride ; " or why do 
you offer me a deference so unusnal ?" 

" Because to you, Lady of Ivanhoe/' Baid Rebecca, rising np and 
resuming the usual quiet dignity of her manner, " I may lawfuUy, 
and without rebuke, pay the debt of gratitude which I owe to Wil- 
fred of Ivanhoe. I am — forgive the boldness which has offered to 
you the homage of my country — I am the unhappy Jewess, for whom 
your husband hazarded his life against such fearful ódds in the tilt- 
yard of Templestowe." 

" Damsel," said Rowena, " Wilfred of Ivanhoe on that day ren- 
dered back but in slight measiíre your unceasing charity towards 
Ilim in his wounds and misfortunes. Speak ! is there aught remains 
in which he or I can sérve thee V* 

" Nothing," said Rebecca, calmly, " unless you ^will transmit to 
him my grateful farewell." 

"You leave England, then V* said Rowena, scarce recoveriug the 
surprise of this extraordinary visit. 

" I leave it, lady, ere this moon again changes. My father hath a 
brother high in favour with Mahommed Boabdil, King of Qrenada — 
thither we go, secure of peace and protection, for the payment of 
such ransom as the Moslem exact from our people." 

"And are you not then as well protected in England 1" said 
Rowena. " My husband has favour with the King — the King him- 
self is just and generous." 

" Lady,** said Rebecca, " I doubt it not — but the people of England 
are a fierce race, quarrelling ever with their neighbours or among 
themselves, and ready to plunge the sword intő the bowels of each 
other. Such is no safe abode for the children of my people. Eph- 
raim is an heartless dove — Issachar an over-laboured drudge, which 
stoops between two burdens. Not in a land of war and blood, sur- 
rounded by hostile neighbours, and distracted by internál factions, 
can Israel hope to rest during her wanderings." 

" But you, maidén," said Rowena — " you surely can have nothing 
to fear. She who nursed the sick-bed of Ivanhoe," she continued, 
rising with enthusiasm — " she can have nothing to fear in England, 
where Saxon and Norman will contend who shall most do her honour." 

" Thy spefech is fair, lady," said Rebecca, " and thy purpose fairer; 
but it may not be — there is a gulf betwixt \ia. OxjctXjrt^^^^^^^'^as. 
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faith, alike forbid either to pass over it Farewell — yet, ere I go, 
indolge me one reqnest The brídal yeil liangs oyer thy &ce ; ddgn 
to mise it, and let me see the features of which fame speiŰLS bo bighly.* 

*' They are scarce worthy of being looked apón," said Bowena ; 
*' biit, expecting the same from my yisitanty I remoye the veiL" 

She took it oíf accordingly ; and, partly from the conaciowmew oC 
beauty, partly from bashfulness, she blnshed bo intensely, Üiat die^ 
brow, neck, and bosom were suffused with crimson. Bebecea bluahed 
alao, but it was a momentary feeling, and, masteied hj híghor 
emotions, passed slowly from her features liké the criiiiBon dond, 
which changes coloor when the son sinks beneath the hoiúon. 

** Lady," she said, ** the countenance you haye deigned to show me 
will long dwell in my remembrance. There reigns in it gentiLeoMB 
and goodness ; and if a tinge of the world's piide or yanitieB nity 
mix with an ezpression so lovely, how should we chide that which 
is of earth for bearing somé colonf of its originál ? Long, long wül 
I remember your features, and bless Qod that I leare my noUa 
deliverer united with " 

She stopped short — her eyes filled with tears. She hostUy wiped 
them, and answered to the anxious inquiries of Rowena — ** I am waU, 
lady — welL But my heart swells when I think of Toiquilfitone tud 
the liats of Templestowe. FareweU. One, the most trifling part of 
my duty, remains undischarged. Accept this casket — starÜe not at 
its contents." 

Bowena opened the small silver-chased casket, and perceived a 
carcanet, or necklace, with ear-jewels, of diamonds, which were 
obviously of immense value. 

" It is impossible," she said, tendering back the casket. ** I dare 
not accept a gift of such consequence.'' 

" Yöt keep it, lady," retumed Rebecca. " You have power, rank, 
command, influence; we have wealth, the source both of oor strength 
and weakness ; the value of these toys, ten times multiplied, wonld 
not influence half so much as your slightest wish. To you, therefore, 
the gift is of little yalue, and to me, what I part with is mach less. 
Let me not think you deem so wretchedly ill of my nation as your 
commons believe. Think ye that I prize these sparkling fragments 
of stone above my liberty, or that my father values them in com- 
panson to the honour of his only child 1 Accept them, lady — ^to me 
they are valueless. I will never wear jewels more." 

"You are then unhappy !" said Bowena, struck with the manner 
in which Bebecea uttered the last words. " Oh, remain with na — the 
counsel of holy men will wean you from your erring law, and I will 
be a aiatei to you." 
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^* No, lady," answered Bebecca, the aame calm melancholy reigning 
in her soft voice and beautiful features — " that may not be. I may 
not change the faith of my fathers Üke a garment nnsuited to the 
climate in which I seek to dwell, and unhappy, lady, I will not be. 
He to whom I dedíc^te my futnre life will be my comforter, if I do 
His will.'' 

" Have you then convents, to one of which you mean to rétire V* 
asked Eowena. 

" No, lady," said the Jewess ; " but among our people, since the 
time of Ábrahám downwards, have been women who have devoted 
their thoughts to Heaven, and their actions to works of kindness to 
men, tending the sick, feeding the hungry, and relieving the dis- 
tressed. Among these will Bebecca be numbered. Say this to thy 
lord should he chance to inquire after the fate of her whose life he 
saved." 

There was an involuntary tremor in Bebecca's voice, and a tender- 
ness of accent, which perhaps betrayed more than she would willingly 
have expressed. She hastened to bid Rowena adieu. 

" Farewell," she said. " Mav He who made both Jew and Christian 
shower down on you His choicest blessings ! The bark that wafts 
US hence will be under weigh ere we can reach the port." 

She glided from the apartment, leaving Kowena surprised as if a 
vision had passed before her. The fair Saxon related the singular 
conference to her husband, on whose mind it made a deep impression. 
He lived long and happily with Rowena, for they were attached to 
each other by the bonds of early affection, and they loved each othér 
the more from the recoUection of the obstacles which had impeded 
their unión. Yet it would be inquiiing too curiously to ask whether 
tlie recoUection of Eebecca's beauty and magnanimity did not recur 
to his mind more frequently than the fair descendant of Alfréd might 
altogether have approved. 

Ivanhoe distinguished himself in the service of Bichard, and was 
graced with further marks of the royal favour. He might have 
risen stíll higher but for the premature death of the heroic Coeur-de- 
Lion before the Castle of Chaluz, near Limoges. With the life of a 
generous, but rash and romantic monarch, perished all the projects 
which his ambition and his generosity had förmed ; to whom may 
be applied, with a slight alteration, the lines composed by Johnson 
for Charles of Sweden— 

His fate was destined to a foreign strand, 
A petty fortress and an ** humble " hand ; 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adoin a talil. 
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• r. áS. — A »<»* sensible gri*TMic« of those lurgrieved times were the 
FonM4 Lftw:». Th«ts« <!f»nr«8sÍTe enactments were £e prodiice of the Nor- 
ttiaa CV»»qtt€sl» fcir tlie áaünni Uws of the ohase were mild and humane ; 
whü« thw of WilUam, enthusiasticall^ attaoheil to the exercise and its 
ri^ts» w«T« tv» th« lasl d«gre« tyrannical. The formation of the New 
Fore^ Immuts eTÍd«nc« to his passión for hnnting, where he rednced many a 
h«i^T TÍlUg« to th« ecttditioQ of that one oommemoratod by my friend, 
Hr, WOliam St^wart Kos«: 

** AmoB&st the roins nf the ohnrch 
TIm midnight rav«ii toimd a p«rol), 

▲ w^tonchotx )v)ac« ; 
T1)« nkUil«ss Cooqaerw oa»t down, 
W\^ worlli th« d««d. that little town» 

Ty> l^iigtíMiá oul his olkase. ** 

The distaUin^ do^ which might b« necessary for keeping flocks nnd 
herdA flruon ninning at the de«r, was oalled lawing^ and was in generál use. 
The Charter of the Forast, designed to lessen Uiose evils, deolares that 
inquisition, or riew, ít^r lawing dogs, shall be made every third year, and 
shall be then done by the riew and testünony of lawfol men, not other- 
wise; and they whose dogs shall be then íbnnd nnlawed, shall gi7e three 
shillings íbr mercy, and for the f\iture no man's ox sliall be taken for 
lawing. Such lawing alsó shall be done by the assize commonly nsed, 
and wnich is, that three claws shall be cut on without the ball of the right 
fcvot See on tliis sul\ject the Historical Essay on the Magna Charta of 
King John (a most beautif\ü volume), by Hichi^ Thomson. 

* P. 27. — The severe atvwmcy of somé eritica has objected to the com- 
plexion of the slaves of Urian de Rois>Quilbort, as being totally out of 
costume and propriety. I remember the same objoction being made to a 
set of sable functioimrios whom my friond, Mat Lewia, introduced as the 
gnards and mise)\ief-doing satellites of the wicked Báron, in his Castle 
Spectre. Mat treated the objection with crreat contempt, and averred, in 
reply, that he mnde tho slaves blnck in oraer to obtain a stríking effect of 
contrnst, and that, conld he havo derived a similar advantage from making 
his heroiné blne, blue she slionld have beeii. 

I do not pretend to plead the immiinities of my order so highly as this ; 
bnt neither will I allow that the author of a modem antique románcé is 
obliged to coufíne himself to the introduction of those manners only which 
can be proved to have absolutely existed in the times hp is depicting, so 
that he restrain himself to such as are plausible and natural, and contain 
no obvious anachronism. In tliis point of view, what can be more natui*al 
than that the Templars, who, we know, copied closely the luxuries of the 
Asiatic warriors with whom they fought, should use the service of the 
enslaved Africans, whom the fate of war transferred to new masters ? 1 
am sure, if there ai-e no precise proofs of their having done so, there is 
nothingf on the other Yva.Tvi\., V\\vv\. twcv eivtitle us positively to conclude 
that they never did. "BesVvVea, Wcfi \a *xl \\i^\asv<i^\\\\<^Yíc\\\R.'^, 
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John of Rampayne, an excellent juggler and minstrel, undertook to 
effect the escape of Audulf de Bracy, by presenting himself in disguise at 
the court of the king, where he was confined. For this pnrpose, **he 
stained his hair and his whole body entirely as black as jet, so that nothing 
was white but his teeth, and succeeded in imposing himself on the king 
as an Ethiopian minstreí. He effected, by stratagem, the escape of the 
prisoner. Negroes, therefore, must have been known in England in the 
dark ages.+ 

* P. 62. — There was no language which the Normans more formally 
separated from that of common lÖe than the terms of the chase. The 
objects of their pursuit, whether bird or animál, changed their name each 
year, and there were a hundred conventional terms, to be ignorant of which 
was to be without one of the distinguishing marks of a gentleman. The 
reader may consult Dame Juliana Bemer's book on the subject. The origin 
of this science was imputed to the celebrated Sir Tristrem, famous for his 
tragic intrigue with the beautifiil Ysolte. As the Normans reserved the 
amusement of hunting strictly to themselves, the terms of this formai 
j argon were all taken from the French language. 

P. 156. — The realm of Francé, it is well known, was divided betwixt 
the Norman and Teutonic rácé, who spoke the language in which the word 
Yes is pronounced ouiy and the inhabitants of the Southern regions, whose 
speech, bearing somé affinity to the Italian, pronounced the same word oc, 
The poets of the former race were called Mvnstrels^ and their poems Lays; 
those of the latter were termed TroubadourSf and their compositions called 
sirventes, and other names. Richárd, a professed admirer of the joyous 
science in all its branches, could imitate either the minstreí or troubadour. 
It is less likely that he should have been able to compose or sing an 
English báliad ; yet so much do we wish to assimilate Him of the Lion 
Heart to the bánd of warriors whom he led, that the anachi'onism, if there 
be one, may readily be forgiven. 

* P. 185. — A great topographical blunder occurred here in former editions. 
The bloody battle alluded to in the text, fought and won by King Harold 
over his brother, the rebelHous Tosti, and an auxiliary force of Danes or 
Norsemen, was said, in the text and a corresponding note, to have taken 
place at Stamford, in Leicestershire, and upon the river Welland. This 
is a mistake intő which the author has been led by trusting to liis memory, 
aud so confounding two places of the same name. The Sfcamford, Strang- 
ford, or Staneford, at which the battle really was fought, is a ford upon 
the river Derwent, at the distance of about seven miles from York, and 
situated in that large and opulent county. A long wooden bridge over 
the Derwent, the site of which, with one remaining buttress, is still shown 
to the curious traveller, was furiously contested. One Norwegian long 
defended it by his single arm, and was at length pierced with a spear 
thmst throiigh the planks of the bridge from a boát beneath. 

The neighbourhood of Stamford, on the Derwent, contains somé memo- 
ríals of the battle. Horse-shoes, swords, and the heads of halberds, or 
bilis, are often found there ; one place is called the ** Danes' well," another 
the "Battle flats." From a tradition that the weapon with which the 
Norwegian champion was slain resembled a pear, or, as others say, that 
the trough or boát in which the soldier íloated under the bridge to strike 
the blow had such a shape, the country people usually begin a great 
markét, which is held at Stamford, with an entei-tainmeut called the 
Pear-pie feast, which, after all, may be a corruption of the Spear-pie 

t Dissertation on Roniance and Minstrelgy, prefized to Bitson'a ájv<i\&^^v> ^^V^^sx&k. 
Roinances, p. clxxxviL 
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fűut, For more puticnlan, Dnke's Histoiy of York may be reterred 
to. The aiithor*8 mistake wis pointed oat to him, in the moet obliging 
mmnner, bj Bobért Bdt, Eaq., of Boanl Houae. The battle wis fought 
inlMtt. 

* P. 191. — ^This honid species of tc^tore msj remind the reader of that 
to which the Spenisrds sabieeted Qiiatimomn, in order to extoit a discoveiy 
of hii concealed wealth. Bat» in hct, *n instance of similar barbaríty is to 
be fonnd nearer home, and occan in the annals of Queen Mary's time, con- 
taining 80 many other ezamples of atrodty. Eveiy reader must recollect 
that tfter the fali of the tíitholic Chnrch, and the Presbyterian Chnrch 
Goreniment had been established by law, the ránk, and espedally the 
wealth, of the Biahops, Abbots, Priors, and so forth, were no longer yeeted 
in eodesiastics, bat in lay impropriators of the chnrch reyenuee, or, as the 
Scottish lawyers called tnem, tUulart of the temporalities of the benefioe, 
thoagh haying no claim to the spiritnal chaiacter of their predecessors in 
Office. 

Of these laymen, who were thos inrested with eodesiastieal reTennes, 
somé were men of high birUi and ránk, liké the famons Lord James 
Stewart, the Prior of St. Andrews, who did not fidl to k^p for their own 
nse the rents, lands, and revenuee of the Chnrch. Bat u, on the other 
hand, the títőlars were men of inferior importance, who had been inducted 
intő the office by the interest of somé poweörM person, it was generallv 
nnderstood that the new abbot shonld srant for his patron's benefit sach 
leases and conveyances of the chnrch lands and times as might afford 
their protector the Uon's share of the booty. Tlüs was the origin of those 
who were wittily termed Tnlchanf Bi^ops, bdng a sort of imaginaiy 
prelate, whoee image was set np to enabk his patron and princlpal to 
plunder the benefice under his name. 

There were other cases, however, in which men who had got ^nts 
of these secularísed benefíces were desirous of retainine them for their own 
nse, withont havÍDg the influence sofficient to establish their pnrpoee, 
and these bocame nreqnently unable to protect themselTes, however nn- 
willing to snbmit to the ezactions of tiie feudal tyrant of the districL 

fiannatyne, secretary to John Enox, reconnts a singolar conrse of 
oppression practised on one of those titnlar abbots by the Earl of CassüÍB 
in Ayrshire, whose extent of feudal influence was so wide that he was 
usually termed the King of Carrick. We give the fact as it oceurs in 
Bannatyne's Journal, only premising that the joumalist held his roaster's 
opinions, both with respect to the Earl of Cassilis, as an opposer of the 
king's party, and as being a detester of the practice of granting church 
rcvenues to titulars, instead of their being devoted to pious nses, such as 
the support of the clergy, ezpense of schoois, and the relief of the national 
poor. He mingles in the narrative, therefore, a well-deserved feeling of 
execration against the tyrant who employed the torture, with a tone of 
rídicule towards the patient, as if, after all, it had not been iU-bestowed 
on such an equiyocal and amphibioas character as a titular abbot. He 
eutitles his narrative, 

•* The Earl op Cassilis* Tyranny against a qfiok (t.«., livino) uáv. 

" Master Allan Stewart, friend to Captain James Stewart of Cardonnal, 
by raeans of the Queen's corrupted coart, obtained the abbey of Cross- 

t a Tulehan Is a calfs sldn stuffed, and placed before a cow who haa lost ita calf. to 
'"ouce the animál to part with her milk. The reaemblance between snch a Tolcban 
Siid a Biahop named to tranamW. Wie \.«m^QT«.\\U«« q( a benefice to lome powerftil patron 
íb easily nnderstood. 
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raguel. The said Earl, thinking himself greater than any tíng in those 
quarters, determÍDed to ha ve that whole benefice (as he hath divers others) 
to pay at his pleasure ; and because he could not find sic security as his 
insatiable appetite reqraired, this shift was devised: The said Mr. Allan, 
being in company witli the Laird of Bargany (alsó a Kennedy), was, by 
the £arl and his friends. enticed to leave the safeguard which he had with 
the Laird, and come to make good cheer with the said EarL The sim- 
plicity of the impradent man was saddenly abosed, and so he passed his 
time with them certain days, which he did in Maybole witn Thomas 
Eennedie, nncle to the said Earl ; ofter which the said Mr. Allan passed, 
with qniet company, to visit the place and bonnds of Crossragnel [his 
abbacy], of which the said Earl, being sarely advertised, determined to 
put in practice the tyranny which long before he had conceived. And so, 
as king of the country, apprehended the said Mr. Allan, and carried him 
to the house of Denure, where for a season he was honoui*ably treated (gif 
a prisoner can think any entertainment pleasing) ; bnt after that certain 
days were spent, and that the Earl could not obtain the fens of Crossragnel 
according to his awin appetite, he determined toprove gif a collation could 
work that which neither dinner nor snpper could do for a long time. And 
so the said Mr. Allan was carried to a secret chamber : with him passed 
the honourable Earl, his worshipful brother, and such as were appointed 
to be seryants at that banquet. In the chamber Iliére was a grit irón 
chinüay, under it a fíre ; other grit provisions was not seen. The first 
course was — * My Lord Abbot ' (said the Earl), ' it will please yoa confess 
here, that with ^our own consent you remain in my company, because ye 
durst not commit yourself to the hands of others.' The Abbot answered, 
* Would you, my lord, that I should make a manifest lie for your pleasure ? 
The truth is, my lord, it is against my will that I am here ; neither yet 
have I any pleasure in your company.' * But ye shall remain with me, 
nevertheless, at this time,' said the Earl. * I am not able to resist your 
will and pleasure,' said the Abbot, in this place.' ' Ye must then obey 
me,' said the Earl— and with that were presented unto him certain letters 
to subscribe, amongst which there was a five years' tack, and a nineteen 
years' tack, and a charter of feu of all the lands of Crossragnel, with all 
the clauses necessary for the Earl to hasten him to hell. For gif adultery, 
sacnlege, oppression, barbarous cruelty, and theft heaped upon theft, 
deserve hell, the great Eing of Carrick can no more escape heU for ever, 
than the imprudent Abbot escaped the fire for a season as foUows. 

** After that the Earl spied repugnauce, and saw that he could not come 
to his purpose by fair means, ne commanded his cooks to prepare the 
banquet ; and so first they flayed the sheep, that is, they took off the 
Abbot's clothes evén to his skin, and next they bound him to the chimney 
— his legs to the one end, and his arms to the other ; and so they began to 
beet [i.e.t feed] the fire sometimes to his buttocks, sometimes to his legs, 
sometimes to his shoulders and arms ; and that the roast mieht not bum, 
but that it might rest in soppe, they spared not flambing with oil (basting 
as a cook bastes roasted meat) ; Lord, look thou to sic cruelty I Ajid that 
the crying of the miserable man should not be heard, they closed his 
mouth that the yoice might be stopped. It may be suspected that somé 
partisan of the King's [Damley's] murder was there. In that torment they 
held the poor man, till that often he cried for God's.sake to despatch him ; 
for he had as meikle gold in his awin purse as would buy powder enough 
to shorten his pain. The famous Eing of Carrick and his cooks perceivinff 
the roast to be enough, commanded it to be tané fra the fire, and thft '&^ 
himself began the grace in this manner ; — * Beucdicite, Jesus M^aT\«,^^^'^ 
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MX' tli» iwist fibstínato nitui ÜhtA eTer I aaw ; gif I had known tikat je lisd 
Wtt so atttbbons I woaM not for a thoosand crowns have handltd yon ao ; 
I tt«T«r ^&i ao to »aa baftMra yod.* And yet he retnmed to tibe aaaae 
I«ac9tíca witkia two dara, and oeaaed not till that he obtained hia fioRBOst 
MinMiM» tibat ia» Uiat m Kad got aU hia piecea subsciyrit alsweai aa ane 
ha)r><v»aatod kaftd <MMild do it The Earl thinking himself soie enou^ ao 
kii^( aa b« Kad th<e half-^viastod Abbot in his awin keepinfi^, and yet being 
aalMUiMd «f hia pi>a8eiMe by leaaon of hia former oraelty, leit the plaee <2 
l>«ii«T« in tlie handa of oertain of his servants, and the lűdf-roaatea Abbot 
to be k«pt t)i«i« aa príaoiiw, The Laiid of Baigany, ont of whoae oom- 
mny the inad Ab^»ot had beea enticed, nnderstanding (not the extremitj) 
tmt the retainin^ of the man, aent to the court, and nősed letten őf 
d<J*^T«nu)oe of the persoa of the man according to the order, which being 
diaobey^d, the aaid Rari fbr his oontempt was denonnced rebel, and pnt to 
the hme. Rnt yet hope was there nőne, neither to the afflicted to be 
deliTered, neither yet to the porchaser [i.d., procorer] of the letten to 
obtain any oomfWit thereby ; ror in that time tk>d was despised, and the 
UwfVil anthorítr waa contemned in Scotland, in hope of the sndden retom 
and ráment <m that ciuel mnrderer of her awin hnsband, of whose loids 
the aaid Kari waa oalled one ; and yet, oftener than once, he was solemnly 
awom to the Ritxg and to this Rc^gent*' 

The Jo^imalist then recites the oomplaint of the i^jured Allan Stewart, 
l>vmmendator of Orosaragn^ to the R^gent and Privy Gonncil, ayerring 
hia having been oarried, TmtUt by flatt^, parüy by force, to the black 
vauit of Denuiw, a atrong fortalioe, bnilt on a rock orerhanríng the Irísh 
channel, iHiere its raina are atill Tiaible. Here he stated he had been 
re<\uired to exeente leaaes and oonveyanoes of the whole chivches and par- 
aonagea belonging to the Abbey of Orossragnel, which he ntterly reínsed 
aa an nnrMsonable demand, ana the more so that he had already conveyed 
thcm to John Stewart of Caidonall, by whose interest he had been made 
Commendator. The complainant proceeds to state that he was, after many 
mena^t^es, stnnt, bound, and his limbs exposed to fire in the manner already 
described, tilt, conipelled by excess of agony, he snbscribed the charter and 
leases preat'ntéd to hira, of the oontents of which he was totally ignorant 
A few dava afterwards, being again reqnired to ezecute a ratifícation of 
thoae deeda before a notary and witnesses, and refnsing to do so, he was 
onoe more snl^ected to the same tortore, until his afony was so excessive 
that he exdaimed, ** Fye on yon, why do you not str&e yonr whingen intő 
me, or blow me up with a barrel of powder, rather tban tortore me thus 
unmercifully f " npon which the Ean commanded Alexander Bichard, one 
of his attcndants, to stop the patient*s mouth with a napkin, which was 
done accordíngly. Thoa he was once more compelled to snbniit to their 
tyranny. The petition conclnded with stating, that the Earl, nnder pre- 
tence of the deeds thus iniqnitonsly obtained, had taken possession of the 
whole place and living of Crossragnel, and enjoyed the profíts thereof for 
three years. 

The doom of the Re^nt and Conncil shows singalarly the totál inter- 
niption of jostiee at this calamitons period, evén in the most dunant cases 
of oppression. The Conncil declined interference with the conrse of the 
ordinary^ jnstice of the connty (which was completely nnder the said Earl 
of Cassilis' control), and only enacted, that he shonld forbear molestation 
of the unfortnnate Commendator, nnder the snrety of two thonaand ponnds 
Scots. The Earl was appointed alsó to keep the peace towards the oele- 
orated George Buchanan, whoYkaA o^-^^ivsioiv ont of the same Abbacy, to a 
similar extent, and nndex t\i.e"^ft -^tmíW:^. 
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The consequences are thus described by the Joumalist already quoted : — 

** The said Laird of Bargany, perceiving that the ordiner justice could 
neither help the oppressed, nor yet the afllicted, applied his mind to the 
next remedy, and in the end, by his servants, took the house of Denure, 
where the poor Abbot was kept prisoner. The bruit flew fra Carrick to 
Galloway, and so suddenly assembled herd and hyre-man that pertained to 
the bánd of the Eennedies ; and so within a few honrs was the house of 
Denure environed again. TÍie master of Cassilis was the frackast [i.e,, the 
readiest or holdest], and woold not stay, but in his heat woold lay fíre to 
the dungeon, with no small boasting that all encmies within the house 
should die. 

**He was required and admonished by those that were within to be 
more moderate, and not to hazárd himself so foolishly. But no admoni- 
tion would help, till that the wind of an hacquebute blasted his shoulder, 
and then ceased he from further pursuit in fury. The Laird of Bargany 
had before purchest [obtained] of the authorities letters, charging all 
faithful subjects to the King's Majesty to assist him against that cruel 
tyrant and mansworn traitor, the Earl of Cassils ; which letters, with his 
priváté writings, he published, and shortly found sic concurrence of Kyle 
and Cunynghame with his oth^r friends, that the Carrick company drew 
back fra the house ; and so the other approached, fumished the house 
with more men, deÚvered the said Mr. Allan, and carried him to Ayr, 
where, publicly at the markét cross of the said town, he declared how cruelly 
he was entreated, and how the murdered Ring suffered not sic torment as 
he did, excepting only he escaped the death ; and, therefore, publicly did 
revoke all things that were done in that extremity, and especially he 
revoked the subscription of the three writings, to wit, of a fyve yeir tack 
and nineteen year tack, and of a charter of feu. And so the house re- 
mained, and remains (till this day, the 7th of February, 1671), in the 
custody of the said Laird of Bargany and of his servants. And so cruelty 
was disappointed of proffeit present, and shall be etemallie punished, 
unless he eamestly repent. And this far for the cruelty committed, tő 
give occasion unto others, and to such as haté the monstrous dealings of 
degenerate nobility, to look more diligently upon their behaviours, and to 
paint them forth unto the world, that they themselves may be ashamed of 
their own beastliness, and that the world may be advertised and ad- 
monished to abhor, detest, and avoid the company of all sic tyrants, who 
are not worthy of the society of men, but ought to be sent suddenly to the 
devil, with whom they must bum without end, for their contem^t of God, 
and cruelty committed against his creatures. Let Cassilis and his brother 
be the first to be the example unto others. Ámen. Araen." * 

This extract has been somewhat amended or modernised in orthography, 
to render it more intelligible to the generál reader. I have to add, that 
tlie Kennedies of Bargany, who interfered in behalf of the oppressed 
Abbot, were themselves a younger branch of the Cassilis family, but held 
different politic^*, and were powerful enough in this, and other instances, 
to bid them defiance. 

The ultimate issue of this aifair does not appear ; but as the house of 
Cassilis are still in possession of the greater part of the feus and leases 
wliich belenged to Crossraguel Abbey, it is probable the talons of the 
King of Carrick were strong enough, in those disorderly times, to retain 
the prey which they had so mercilessly fixed upon. 

I may alsó add, that it appears by somé papers in my possession, that 
the officers, or Country Keepers, on the Bordér, were accuatomftd \ft \fs«.- 

* BaiiiiatyTLe*& 3o\inicCL 
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ment their priBoners hj binding them to the iron ban oí their chinmejrs, 
to extoit confesflion. 

* P. 255. — ^The anthor bts been here npbraided with falae benldiy, in 
haTÍng charged metol upon metaL It áhonld be remembered, howeTer, 
that heraldiy had only its first mde orígin dnring the cmsades, and that 
altthe minatŰB of the fiintastic sdence were the work of time, and intro- 
daced at a mnch later period. Thoee who think othennae must aappose 
that the Goddeas of Amuriren, liké the Goddens of Anna^ spinng into the 
world completelj eqoipped in all the gandy trappingB of the department 
ahe preaidea over. 

In corroboration of what is above stated, it may be obaerred, that the 
arma, which were aasnmed by Godfrey of Boulogne himsel^ after the 
conqaest of Jemaalem, was a croaa coonter patent cantoned with fonr little 
croasea or, npon a fidd aznre, displaying thoa metál npon metaL l^e 
heralda have tried to explain thia nndeniable ülcí in different modea — ^bat 
Feme gallantly contenda, that a prince of Godfirey'a qnalitiea ahonld not 
be bound by the ordinary mlea. The Scottiah Niabet, and the aame 
Feme, indát that the chiefs of the Crosade mnat have assigned to Godfrey 
thia extraordinary and nnwonted coat-of-arms, in order to indnce those 
who ahonld behold them to make inqniríes ; and hence give them the 
name of arma inquirenda. But with reverence to these graye anthorities, 
it seema nulikely that the aasembled princea of Enrope ahonld have 
adjadged to Godfrey a coat annorial ao mnch contrary to tiie generál mle, 
if snch mle had then existed ; at any rate, it proves that metál npon 
metál, now acconnted a aolecism in heraldry, was admitted in other casea 
ámilűr to that in the text See Feme'a Blazon of Cftntrie, p. 238. 
Edition 1586. Nisbet's Heraldry^ yol. i., p. 113. Second edition. 

* P. 281. — It wíll readily occur to the antiqnary, that the yersesare 
intended to imitate the antique poetry of the Scalda-— the minstrela of the 
old Scandinayiana — the race, as the Lanreate so happily terma them, 

" Stem to inflict, and stabbom to endure, 
Wbo imiled in death." 

The poetry of the Anglo-Saxona, after their civiliaation and conyersion, 
was of a diíTereut and softer character ; but in the circumstances of Ulríca 
she may be not nnnaturally supposed to retnm to the wild strains which 
animated her forefathers duríng the time of Paganism and nntamed 
ferocity. 

* P. 293. — ^The interchange of a cnff with the jolly priest ia not entirely 
out of character with Richárd I. , if romances reád him aright. In Ihe yery 
curious románcé on the snbject of his adyentures in the Holy Limd, and 
his retnm from thence, it is recorded how he czchanged a pngilistic fayoor 
of this nature, while a prisoner in Germany. His opponent waa the son 
of his priucipal warder, and was so impmdent as to giye the challenge to 
this barter of buffets. The King stood forth liké a tme man, and receiyed 
a blow which staggered him. In requital, haying preyionsly wazed hia 
hand — a )>ractice nnknown, I belieye, to the gentlemen of the modem 
fancy — he retnmed the box on the ear with auch interest as to kiU his 
antagonist on the spot. — See, in Ellü'a Specimens o/ETiglish Bomance, thai 
of CcBwr-de-lÁon. 

* P. 804. — It is cnrions to observe that, in eyery state of society, somé 

sort of ghostlv consolation is provided for the members of the commnnity, 

thovLg)i aasemoled for purposoa di^metrícallY opposite to religion. A gang of 

heggan haye their Palnco, and \Xift\iíűcvdA\.^ w.>ís^^ k^wwVtvftahaye among 
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them persons acting as monks and priests, by whom they are confessed, 
and who perform mass before them. Únqnestionably, such reverend 
persons, in sach a society, must accommodate their manners and their 
morals to the community in which they live ; and if they can occasionally 
obtain a degree of reverence for their supposed spiritual gifts, are, on most 
occasions, loaded with unmerciful ridicule, as possessiug a character in- 
consistent with all around them. 

Hence the íighting parson in the old play of Sir John Oldcastle, and the 
famous friar of Robin Hood's baud. Nor were such characters ideál. 
There exists a monition of the Bishop of Dnrham against irregular chareh- 
men of this class, who associated themselves with Bordér robbers, and 
desecrated the holiest offices of the priestly function, by celebrating them 
for the beneíit of thieves, robbers, and murderers, amoDgst ruins and in 
caverns of the earth, without regard to canonical form, and with tom and 
dirty attire, and maimed rites altogether improper for the occasion. 

* P. 383. — When I last saw this interesting ruin of ancient duys, one 
of the very few remaining examples of Saxon fortifícation, I was strongly 
impressed with the desire of tracing out a sort of theory on the subject, 
which, from recent acquaintance with the architecture of the ancient Scandi- 
navians, seemed to me peculiarly interesting. I was, however, obliged by 
clrcumstances to proceed on my journey, without leisure to take more than 
a transient view of Coningsburgh. Yet the idea dweUs so strongly in my 
mind, that I feel considerably tempted to write a page or two iu detailing 
at least the outline of my hypothesis, leaving better antiquaiies to correct 
or refute conclusions which are perhaps too hastily drawn. 

Those who have visited the Zetland Islands are familiar with the de- 
scriptiou of castles called by the inhabitants Burghs ; and by the High- 
landers — for they are alsó to be found both in the Western Isles and on 
the mainland — Duns. Pennant has engraved a view of the famous Dun- 
Doruadilla in Glenelg ; and there are many others, all of them built after 
a peculiar mode of architecture, which argues a people in the most primi- 
tive state of society. The most perfect specimen is that upon the island 
of Mousa, near to the mainland of Zetland, which is probably in the same 
state as when inhabited. 

It is a single round tower, the wall curying in slightly, and then 
tuming outward again in the form of a dice-box, so that the defenders on 
the top might the better protect the base. It is förmed of rough stones, 
selected with care, and laid in courses or circles, with much compactuess, 
but without cement of any kind. The tower has never, to appearance, 
had roofíng of any sort ; a fíre was made in the centre of the space which 
it encloses, and originally the building was probably little more than a 
wall drawn as a sort of screen around the great council fire of the tribe. 
But, although the means or ingenuity of the builders did not extend so far 
as to provide a roof, they supplied the want by constructing apartmenta 
in the interior of the walls of the tower itself. The circumvallation förmed 
a düuble enclosure, the inner side of which was, in fact, two feet or three 
feet distant from the other, and connected by a concentric rangé of long 
flat stones, thus forming a series of concentric rings or stories of various 
heights, rising to the top of the tower. Each of these stories or galleries 
has four windows, facing directly to the points of the compass, and rising 
of course regularly above each other. These four perpendicular ranges oi 
Windows admitted air, and, the fire being kindled, neat, or smoke at least, 
to each of the galleries. The access from gallery to gallery is equally 
primitive. A path, on the principle of an inclined pláne, túros round 
and ruund the building liké a screw, and gJLVoa «A^«a;i^ \a "Col^ ^;bSL^^^>N. 
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storíes, intenectinff each of them in its tum, and thtu gradoally rísing to 
the top of the wall of the tower. On the outside there are uo windows ; 
and I may add that an enclosnre of a sqnare, or sometimes a round form, 
gave the inhabitants of the Borgh an opportímity to secure any sheep or 
cattle which they might possesa. 

Snch is the generál archite<;tare of that very early períod when the 
Korthmen swept the seas, and brought to their rude honses, snch as I 
have descríbed them, the plunder of polished nations. In Zetland there 
are several scores of these Borghs, occupying in every case capes, head- 
lands, islets, and similar places of adyantage singuiarly wetl chosen. 
I remember the remains of one upon an island in a small laké near Ler- 
wiük, which at high tide communicates with the sea, the access to which 
is very ingenions, by means of a causeway or dyke, about three or fonr 
inches nnder the surface of the water. TMs causeway makes a sharp 
angle in its approach to the Burgh. The inhabitants, doubtless, were 
weil acquainted with this, but strangers, who might approach in a hostile 
manner, and were ignorant of the curve of the causeway, would probably 
plunge intő the laké, which is six or se ven feet in depth at the least. 
This must have been the device of somé Yauban or Cohom of those early 
times. 

The style of these buildings evinces that the architect possessed neither 
the art of using lime or cement of any kind, nor the skill to throw an 
arch, construct a roof, or erect a stair ; and yet, with aU this ignorance, 
showed great ingenuity in selecting the situation of Burghs, and regulating 
the access to them, as well as neatness and regularity in the erection, 
since the buildings themselves show a style of advance in the árts scarcely 
consistent with the ignorance of so many of the principal branches of 
architectural knowledge. 

I have always thought that one of the most curious and yaluable objects 
of antiquaries has been to trace the progress of society, by the eíTorts made 
in early ages to improve the rudeuess of their first expedients, until they 
either approach excellence, or, as is most frequently the case, are supplied 
by new and fundamental discoveries, which supersede both the eariier and 
inider system, and the improvements which have been ingrafted upon it 
For example, if we conceive the recent discovery of gas to be so much 
improved and adapted to domestic use as to supersede all other modes of 
producing domestic light, we can already suppose, somé centuries after- 
wards, the heads of a whole Society of antiquaries half tumed by the dis- 
covenr of a pair of patent snuffers, and by the leamed theories which 
would be brought forward to account for the form and purpose of so 
singular an implement. 

Following somé such principle, I am inclined to regard the singular 
Castle of Coningsburgh — I mean the Saxon part of it — as a step in adrance 
from the rude architecture, if it deserves the name, which must have been 
common to the Sazons as to other Northmen. The builders had attained 
the art of using cement, and of roofing a building — ereat improvements on 
the originál Burgh. But in the round keep, a shape only seen in the 
most ancient castles— the chambers excavated in the thickness of the 
walls and buttresses — the difficulty by which access is gained from one 
story to those above it, Coningsburgh still retains the simplicity of its 
orimi, and shows by what slow degrees man proceeded from occupying 
such rude and inconvenient lodgings, as were afforded by the galleries of 
the Castle of Mousa, to the more splendid accommodations of the Norman 
castles, with all iheit Btero. Mvd Gothic graces. 

i am ignorant if íhese ie.'mMV& ai^ "üs.\í ^ oi M 'Cíkss^ mll be confírmed by 
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closer examination ; but I think ihat, on a hasty observation, Conings- 
burgh offers means of curious study tó those who may wis^ to trace uie 
history of architecture back to the tünés preceding the Norman Conquest 

It would be highly desirable that a cork model should be taken of the 
Castle of Mousa, as it cannot be well understood by a plán. 

The Castle of Coningsbnrgh is thns described : — 

** The castle is large, the outer walls standing on a pleasant ascent from 
the river, but much overtopt by a high hill, on which the town stands, 
situated at the head of a nch and magnificent vale, förmed by an amphi- 
theatre of woody hills, in which flows the gentle Don. Near the castle is 
a barrow, said to be Hengist's tömb. The entrance is flanked to the left 
by a round tower, with a sloping base, and there are several simUar in the 
oater wall ; the entrance has piers of a gate, and on the east side the ditch 
and bank are double and very steep. . On íhe top of the churchyard wall 
is a tombstone, on which are cut in high relief two ravens, or such üke 
birds. On the south side of the churchyard Ues an ancient stone, ridged 
liké a coffin, on which is carved a man on horseback ; and another man 
with a shield encountering a vast wiuged serpent, and a man bearing a 
shield behind him. It was probably one of the rude crosses not uncom- 
mon in churchyards in this county. See it engraved on the plate of 
crosses for this volume, plate 14, fig. 1. The name of Coningsbnrgh, by 
which this castle goes in the old editions of the Britannia^ would lead one 
to suppose it the residence of the Saxon kings. It afterwards belonged to 
King Harold. The Con(jueror bestowed it on "Wüliam de Warren, with 
all its privileges and junsdiction, which are said to have extended over 
twenty-eight towns. At the comer of the area, which is of an irregular 
form, stands the great tower, or keep, placed on a smaU hjll of its own 
dimensions, on which lie six vast projecting buttresses, ascending in a 
steep direction to prop and support the building, and continued upwards 
up the side as turrets. The tower within forms a complete circle, twenty- 
one feet in diameter, the walls fourteen feet thick. The ascent ibto the 
tower is by an exceeding deep flight of steep steps, four feet and a-half 
wide, on the south side leading to a low doorway, over which is a circular 
arch crossed by a great transom stone. Within this door is the staircase, 
which ascends straight through the thickness of the wall, not communi- 
cating with the room on the fírst floor, in whose centre is the opening to 
the dungeon. Neither of these lower rooms is lighted except from a hole 
in the floor of the third story ; the room in which, as well as in that above 
it, is finished with compact smooth stonework, both having chimneypieces, 
with an arch resting on triple-clustered pillars. In the third story, or guard- 
chamber, is a small recess with a loophole, probably a bedchamber, and in 
that floor above a niche for a saint or holy-water pot. Mr. King imagines 
this a Saxon castle of the first ages of the Heptarchy. Mr. Watson thus 
describes it : — ** From the first floor to the second story (third from the 
ground) is a way by a stair in the wall five feet wide. The next staircase 
is approached by a ladder, and ends at the fourtli story from the ground. 
Two yards from the door, at the head of this stair, is an opening nearly 
east, accessible by treading on the ledge of the wall, which diminishes 
eight inches each story ; and this last opening leads intő a room or chapel 
ten feet by twelve, and fifteen or sixteen high, arched with freestone, and 
supported by small circular columns of the same, the capitals and arches 
Saxon. It has an east window, and on each side in the wall, about four 
feet from the ground, a stone basin, with a hole and irón pipe to convey 
the watcr intő or through the wall. This chapel is one of the buttresses^ 
but no sign of it without, for evén the windoYi^ Wíom^ \kí^Kí HÍNíöc£iSi.^Sa^ 
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only a long nanx>w loophole, scarcely to be seeh without. On the left 
•ide of this chapel is a small oratory, eight by six in the thickness of the 
wall, with a nione in the wall, and enlightened bv a liké loophole. The 
foorth stair from the ffronod, ten feet west from the chapel door, leads to 
the top of the tower through the thickness of the wall, wnich at top is but 
three ytaás, Each story is about fifteen feet high, so that the tower wül 
be seventy-five feet from the gronnd. The inside forms a circle, whose 
diameter may be about twelve feet. The well at the bottom of the dungeon 
is piled with stones."— Qouou's Edüion of Camden*$ Britannia. Second 
Edition, Yol. ül, p. 267. 
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